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A common ‘phrase describes the distinctive 
impression made by the Liberation Society’s 
Triennial Conference held this week; as com- 
pared with others that have preceded it. It 


„looked like business.” We do not for a 
moment insinuate that the proceedings of 
former assemblies of the kind have been un- 
business-like; nor was there any lack of the 
symptoms of popular enthusiasm in the pre- 
sent. But from the first word of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s opening speech to the end of the sittings, 
the gathering was characterised by a tone of 
feeling at once confident and deliberative, such 
as manifestly implied a unanimous conviction 
that the time for argument about abstract prin- 
ciples was past, and that only practical methods 
of procedure now remained to be considered, 
Indeed, Mr. Chamberlain struck the true key- 
note at once when he pointed out that the real 
question now was not disestablishment but dia- 
endowment; and he intimated plainly that the 
former was neither to be desired nor pressed 
until some practicable plan of accomplish- 
ing the latter was so far matured as to 
bear popular and Parliamentary discussion. 
And as the feeling of the meeting was developed, 
it became clear. that all other matters, even the 
Burials Bill and the triumphs of Ritualism, were 
for the time, of quite secondary interest as com- 
pared with the more permanent issue. The 
lucid, succinct, and telling report of the Secre- 

tary showed clearly how the very disasters of 
the Liberal party, amidst which the last Confe- 
rence had met, led to the new line of action 
resulting in the appointment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Disenduwment. The lively and for- 
cible speech of Mr. Henry Richard, aft-r some 
good-humoured satire on Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, wound up with an ener- 
gtt'c enforcemert of the duty of Liberal con- 
stituencies to regard the Ohurch question as a 
matter of practical politics. 

But there was an unmistakeable eagerness of 
unticipation which hurried the thoughts of all 
toward the evening sittiug of Tuesday, when 
for the firet time definite suggestions were put 
forth on the subject of disendowment by a com- 
mittee of the most powerful political league 
at present in existence. The history of this 
committee and its suggestions is too well known 
to our readers to require reiteration. It was 
appointed in response to numerous demands for 
some distinct proposals with reference to Church 
property. Its first business was to collect in- 
formation. And this information has been 
embodied at its request in a very careful and 
valuable pamphlet by Mr. Frederick Martin, 
author of the “‘Statesman’s Tear- Book. Its 


next duty was to found upon this information 
some suggestions, not as to the details, but as 


483 | to the principles of disendowment. Aud the 
433 | main point of interest on Tuesday evening was 
a4 to hear these suggestions read. Mr, Illing · 


worth, the chairman of the sitting, was very. 
careful to impress upon all concerned the tenta- 
tive character of the proposal, He strongly 


437 | insisted that the Society was not to be regarded 


as finally committed to ul! the pointe down. 
And by a unanimous resolution of the meeting 


439 | it was agreed to receive the paper for a- 


tion only, and to relegate discussion ¢ p local 
centres. 

As to the scheme of disendowment * lues, 
we shall, for this week at least, ate the 
discretion of the meeting 80 far as to abatain 
from any but the most general remarks ; and 
those shall only concern what we take to be 
vital points. Our readers have the pee 
before them, and they will find mint 
reflection therein witaout any comment af . 
But for some adverse criticisms we fe out 
to prepare them. The paper might be @& i, 
„ Suggestions for securing this ent inet 
the jobbery, corruption, mi-mauageme and 
aquabbles generated by certain ue tde 
Irish Church Act.” And it is pre re re- 
gard to the different mode here prop aed for 
dealing with the hypotaetical, and yet ug 
Episcopalian denomination in Englan¢ 1 
avathemas both loud and deep are at 
evoked. Amid such execrations many 
milder-mannered friends will be more 
half · disposed to question the exr 
raising such a storm just now. 
to do is to offer suggestions whioh may help 
them to see things in a right light. 2 


It is tolerably certain’ now that the 
surplus is likely to be an illustration 
proverb, Much cry and little wool.” the 
clergy bave howled as though they were bein 
flayed; but it turns out that they have rech 
rather at the public expense a sort of e 
padded ,‘‘ Ulster to protect them, more securely 
than even their still Established brethren * 
land, against the contingencies of life. Ti 
property of posterity bas been muddled away 


+ 


to make the Church Body comfortable; 


and, after all, it appears that the Church Bod: 

is the reverse of comfortable, and very ill at 
ease in itself. The State dealt w.th the news 
born denomination as Saul wanted to do with 
the stripling David. It loaded it with armour 
of law and constitution, that now bampers al 
ite movements; and the emancipated Chase 
bad not, like David, the sense to decline. Now 
we deprecate the repetition of this process im 


Englaud. The interests concerned are altcget , „ 


on a greater scale than in the Sister Island, 
the mischief of mistake would be proportion 
vaster. Mr. F. Martin, in the pamphlet 
which we have spoken above, computes the 


tal : ecclesiastical | 
n — | ite debates has gone far t> lesson general die- 


@atiefaction with t 


purposes in this country to be close on seven 
millions and a quarter. We doabt whether 


the reserve lands” iu the United States, so| ™ 
often envied by educationists hero, produce uny- mot 

Airave constit itioval crisis—yet it remeine tru» 
no} that the Toryiem of that august aui 


thing like this. 
ever had such an ivheritance available for 
higher purposes of national existence. Aud 


We imagine no other nation 


we to muddle this away by a wretched jugglery | pul 
of ‘commuting, compounding, and cutting,” | Bat 
until the birthright of the children of the next} 


} equivalent to a defeat. 


puffed away in inc nse? “This ian is not a question 
of generosity; it is one of justice, Id is 1 ot 
ourselves we wrong by indvlent good nature, 

but the England of all ages to come. Now 
it is as certain as anything can be, 

where human nature iv concerned, that 
if the nation takes t) negotiating with a 
‘Church Body,“ especially a boly of ite own 
crestion, instead of the individual srvants 
whom it no longer requires, the Irish «buses 
will be reproduced in England with tinfold 

worse effcts, Therefore, we hold the sugges- 

tions we are considering to be most wiee and 
stateemanlike in their insistance tbat all oom - 

pentution is to go to individuals, and that no 

national responsibility shall be accepted either 
for creating, or endowing, or giving, a coneti- 
tution to any Church * The Free 
Oburch of Scotland © could organise iteelf 
without State hel p The English Episdopa 


rich In faith. 


Let it be carefully borne in mind that there 


is abaclutely no such thing at the present mo- 
ment known to law; as the Church of England 
apart from the nation of Haugland.” 
when the nation shakes off its eoclesins- 
tical gear, why should it be regardei ae a 
us tional duty to ‘invent ‘and constitute 
a Ohurob to pick it up? If it be said that the 
Episcopalians have not the uvity of faith thet 


ond is possessed by the Sootoh Ohurch, and are sare 


‘therefore to be split up into sects, we can only 


All we wish reply that we are sorry for it, bat that really 


we do not uoderstand ‘their differences well 
enough to arrange their quarrels for them. If 
their traditions sre as ancient and as strong us 
they say vhey are; if their polity is as apos- 
tolioal as they say it is; if their parochial 
arrangements in regard to olerioal duty are the 
perfection of ecclesiastical machinery as they 
profess they are—why, then they have every- 
thing ready to band,. They will only wan t 
money to make everything go on as before. 
Nay, they will bardly want that so long as the 
generation of State pensioners eudures. ‘ The 
Free Churches raise “altogether about ix 
millions a year, And if the far richer Episco- 
paliang cannot by voluntary contributions re- 
place their seven millions by the end of the 
century, we shill: pity their want of faith and 


nour | zeal, but not their extinction. 


— — ai — 


> | THE LORDS’ DEBATE ON THE BURIALS 


BILL. 
Loap Graxvitue’s amendment was, of 
doors, r. jooted by tae House of Lords; but the 
victury thus gained wus of that kiud which is 
The Upper House is 
proverbially the stronghold of Tory im, and 
‘although the ability displayed of late years in 


the anumaly of hereditary 
latore—a diseatisfa tion which in not very 
» times more than unc» threatened « 


ate the feelings only of a small, tough 

s very iofluential, minority of the 
n. Under a Conservative Miuistry witls 
Dg, unreasoning, and anhesitating majority 


century is locked up in Ritualistic churches, | i in the Commons, the Toryism of the House of 


layished in gold-embroidered yestments, or |i 


of course appears in undieguised and 


lane will have more notice, and are certainly 
not ‘worse off as a cluss iu regard to this world’s 
goods. Let them show that they are equally 


Now, 


i 
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undiluted strength. Yet in this House, the | 


Acropolis of resistance to all reform, Lord 
Granville’s case was felt to be so strong and 
unanswerable, that all the argument was on 
one side; and if the majority was on the other 
thisswas only because the supremacy of a Tory, 
Ministry was felt to be even more sacred than 
the claims of logic, justice, and charity com- 
bined. a : ; 

In dealing With à question so thoroughly 
thrashed out as this has been, it was impossible 
for Lord Granville to advance any novel 
arguments. Nevertheless old ones were pre- 
sented with a freshness and earnestness that 
manifestly made a deep impression. The 
noble lord successfolly defended the somewhat 
unusual course he hdd taken, and showed that 
so far from hie amendment being necessarily 
destructive of the bill, it was only by the em- 


bodiment of that amendment in the measure 


before the House that it could have the 
slightest prospect of effecting such a final 
settlement of the question as was proposed. 
The most novel point raised was perhaps the 
prospect of fresh disputes and confusion opened 
up by the contemptuous permission of 
silent burials without any provision to secure 
that silence should be obserred. His lordship 
showed that the only power by which un- 
authorised additions to the burial service by 
others then the clergyman eould now be pre- 
vented was a strained application of the law 
against brawling“; but he doubted, and 
with apparently good ground, whether, in the 
absence of the clergyman, as expregsly provided 
for in the present bill, any such application of 
the law could be possible. This view was sup- 
ported by the great authority of Lord Selborne, 
who, adverting to the open disobedience of 
clergymen iu the matter of religious observances, 
asked with grave. significance how the Govern- 
ment in such circumstances would dare to 
enforce the obedience of laymen and Dissenters, 
if they scrupled to accept the silent burial of a 
relative or friend, and asserted their liberty of 
speech and prayer within the precincts of the 
churchyard. 

The sole attempt at real argument against 
the amendment was made by Lord Salisbury, 
and its poverty, coming from a man of distin- 
guished abilities, only served to show how hope- 
less the case was. His reference to the alterna- 
tive of a silent burial allowed by Mr. Osborne 
Morgen, and formerly proposed by Lord Gran- 
ville, served indeed to point the taunt that 
„the noble lord had cited Sir John Nichol to 
show that his own proposal was a gross in- 
decency ;” but it had no other point. For this 
alternative, as allowed by Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
is only one of several, and is absolutely 
necessary to meet the case of Quakers, who 
permit no utterance except what springs from 
the spontaneous and unanticipated impulee of 
the moment, the result being that their funerals 
are oftener silent than otherwise. The position 
taken by the bishops, who marched into the 
House with a weariness of Convocation and ite 
impracticable wrangles hanging heavily 
upon their right reverend faces, was most 
significant. Only two of them, and those 
by no means the most influential, dared 
to refuse all hope of compromise on the 
lines laid down by Lord Granville. The Bishop 
of Oxford spoke and voted for the amendment ; 
and both of the archbishops spoke in its favour, 
though they voted against it. Since the inter 
cession of the Jewish rulers for the Roman cén- 
turion, on the ground that ‘‘he loveth our 
nation and hath built us a synagogue,” there 
has rarely been a more touching instance of the 
readiness of ecclesiastics to condone heresy 
when blessed with a liberal purse and a ten- 
dency to chureh-building, than the reference of 
the Primate to the case of Sir Morton Peto. 
That it should he necessary fora father, who 
had actually built a church and given a 
churchyard,” to cary his daughter's corpse 
away from the scene of bis benefaction to a 
great distance, that she might receive Christian 
burial, was, he frankly admitted, a scandal to 
the Church of England.” Perhaps, if it were 
fairly put to him, the good archbishop would 


| ness 


allow that ability and willinghood to a build 
church are not essential conditions for the 
exhibition of Christian charity. Another 
telling point made by the most reverend 
prelate in fayour of the amendment against 
whith he voted was his description of 
the religious consolation which the suffer- 
ing miners in Wales found in the hymns 


“of Moody and Sankey; and ho intimated that 


the denial of anything but a silent burial to the 
poor crushed boy, who belonged to the Baptist 
denomination, would have been a disgrace 
against which human nature would cry out.“ 
The archbishop, being well skilled in Presby- 
terian traditions, seemed to think that he made a 
point on the other side by citing John Knox’s 
book of discipline in favour of silent funerals ; 
he, however, doubtless remembered that a good 
deal has happened since John Knox’s day, 
for he hastened to add that he was by 
no means anxious that this system should 
be irtroduced more largely into England. 
And he promptly reverted to the opposite point 


of view, when he called to mind the case of | 


„enn eminent Greek merchant in London,” 
who had been buried in consecrated ground, 
‘‘ with great ceremony, according to the rites of 
the Greek Church.” In the goodness of his 
heart, the Primate was unable to draw any dis- 
tinction between the case of an eminent Greek 
merchant and that of a poor Greek dying at 
Shoreditch.“ We are sure that a poor Baptist 
child dying in Bethnal-green would have not 
less of hid sympathy. As to the archbishop’s 
notion that the case might be met by giving 
the liberty of using an alternative service to 
the clergyman of the parish, or his ordained 
deputy, and to no one else, we are sure he is 
quite as much aware of its futility as we aro. 

It is to be observed that throughout the 
whole debate no one openly took the ground 
that public opinion is becoming impatient and 
disgusted at the miserable and impious imposi- 
tion of sectarian distinctions on the huthan 
sorrow which darkens the shores of eternity. 
The Duke of Somerset came nearest to it when 
he asked, with a touch of indignation, whether 
their lordships really thought they could 
carry out the Bill in the country with public 
opinion what it was”? And a diminished 
majority in the very stronghold of imprac- 
ticable Toryism answered that question some- 
what emphatically in the negative. 

8 


CoNGREGATIONAL Union MxRrIxGS.— The annual 
meetings of the Union will take place next week. 
On Monday evening, at half-past six, the business 
meeting will be held at the Memorial Hall, when 
the report for the year will be submitted, and the 
Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, B.A., be proposed as 
chairman fot 1878. On Tuesday morning the 
Assembly will meet in Westminster Chapel (James- 
street), at half-past nine, and after a devotional 
service the chairman (Mr. Richard, M. P.], will 
deliver the inaugural address. A report of the 
committee on intemperance will be submitted, and 
melatin a th 4 th Chive d te the 

i © opium e wi ina, and to the 
Goverumitint Burials Bill, will also be discussed. 
On Friday morning the Assembly will meet in the 
Memorial Hall, at ten o’clock, for the considera- 


tion of the aggressive work of the churches. Pa 

on the subject will be read by the Rev. J. A. Mac- 
fadyen, M.A., of Manchester, and the Rev. John 
Foster, of Clapham, and discussion is invited. At 
half-past six o’clock, a public meeting for the en- 
forcement of Free Church principles, in relation to 


questions of the day, will be held in the large hall, 
presided over by Mr. Alderman Barran, M.P., and 
sddveteve will be delivered by the Revs. J. Quis: 


| B. A, D. Jones Hamer, of Manchester, 
and Alexander Mackennal, of Bowden. 

In CONSUMPTION AND DISEAsEs OF THE CHEST THE 
Errtcacr or Dr. pe Jonen’s licut-Brown Cop 
LiveR OIL is UNBQUALLED.—The Medical Profession of 
all countries now consider Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil is incomparably the most valuable remedy for Con- 
sumption and Diseases of the Chest No remedy so rapidly 
restores the exhausted — improvés the nutritive func- 
tions, stops emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the 
aud ctoration, or produces a more marked and 
avourable influence on the local malady. Dr. Waudby, 

ician to the Hereford lufirmary, writes :—‘I can take 
de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Old without aay 
ifficulty or dislike, aud with as little inconvenience as water 
ohe. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have 
ere’, it has caused an improvement of chest symptoms and 
an increase of weight, so soon and so listingly as to be quite 
remarkable. I believe Dr. de Jongh's Oil to be the most 
va uable remedy we possess for chronic at.d constitutional 
disease.” Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is 
sold only iu * imperial half-pint⸗, 2s, d.; pints, 
4s, 9d.; quarts, 92.; with his stamp and signature and the 
signature of bis sole consignees on the label under wrapper, 
by all respectable chemists, Sole consignees, Ansar, Harford, 
aud Co., 77, Strand, London.—[Apvrt. ] 
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ELEVENTH 
TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


FIRST SITTING—TUESDAY. 


The Eleventh Triennial Conference of this society 
was held in the Large Room of the Cannon-street 
Hotel on Tuesday and Wednesday (yesterday). 
The number of delegates appointed, both by public 
bodies and from various towns in England, Wales, 
and Scotland, exceeded that of any previous con- 
ference, amounting, we believe, to about twelve 
hundred. A pfayer-meeting, presided over by the 
Rev. J. P. Chown, and attended by many members, 
was held in one of the rooms before the opening of 
the conference. The first sitting took place on 
Tuesday morning, and when the proceedings com- 
menced the large hall was crowded with delegates. 
The Chairman, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., 
who was received with enthusiastic applause, took 
the chair at eleven o’clock. Around him on the 
platform were many of the old founders and 
leaders of the Anti-State-Church Association. 
Amongst these, and otherg who were present, were 
Mr. Henry} Richard, M. P., Mr. E. Miall, Messrs. 
E. T. Gourley, M. P., C. H. Hopwood, M. P., J. 
J. Coleman, M. P., G. Whalley, M. P., J. D. Huchin- 
son, M. P., Duncan M Laren, M. P., T. Blake, M. P., 
Sir H. Havelock, Bart., M. P., E. Jenkins, M P., 
Messrs. A. Illingworth, H. R. Ellington, E. 8. 
Robinson, Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, Stafford Allen, 
Henry Lee, William Edwards, J. B. Firth, J. 
Craven, G. Dawbarn, Samuel Watts, W. D. Hertz, 
J. Carvell Williams, John Morley, Dr. Weymouth, 
Peter Bayne, Fredk. Harrison, Joseph Arch, 
Professor Massie, J. Templeton, F. G. S., W. 
Baines, T. G. Roberts, Henry Spicer, G. 
C. Whitely, P. Crellin, A. H. Haggis, C. 
S. Miall, R. Pallar, H. S. Skeats, Dr. E. 
B. Underhill, F. Schnadhorst, J. Jull, H. S. 
Leonard, J. Fisher, A. Coote, J. M. Hare, 
H. M. Heath, Thomas Michael, A. J. Shepheard, 
P. P. Perry, G. F. Whitely, J.P., Andrew Dunn, 
B. L. Green, Chas. Watt, R. S. Serpell, J. C. Cox, 
G. H. Baines, A. Goodliffe, R. Milligan, A. Booth. 
royd, T. Pidduck, Jas. Clarke, G. May, S. R. Pat- 
tison, George Potter, J. A. Picton, A. H. Baynes, 
D. Guile, T. G. Grundy, W. Bond, A. Bowser, 
G. Pearson, and the Revs. Dr. Hutton, Dr. Edmond, 
A. Hannay, Dr. Robertson, R. Harley, F. R. S., 
J. H. Murray, LL. D., P. W. Clayden, T. Chat- 
feild Clarke, Rear- Admiral Maxse, C. M. Birrell, 
Geo. Gould, J. G. Rogers, W. Braden, H. 
W. Orosskey, R. Spears, J. H. Millard, J. J. 
Brown, T. Arnold, E. White, Arthur Mursell, C. 
Bailhache, R. H. Smith, G. S. Ingram, E. Dothie, 
F. M. Holmes, T. Michael, Bryan Dale, T. Penrose, 
S. Green, A, Norris, V. J. Charlesworth, R. Mao - 
beth, D. Jones, J. McDougall, J. P. Chown, R. 
8. Ashton, B. A.; J. J. Goadby, G. M. Murphy, 
E. H. Delf, R. V. Pryce, Chas. Williams, J. G. 
Hughes, H. Ierson, W. Griffith, John Pillans, A. 
Mackennal, Dr. Morrison, S. H. Booth, J. B. 
Heard, J. T. Brown, Marmaduke Miller, 8. 
Newth, J. R. Thompson, J. M. Phillippo, &c. 
Amongst those present were also the whole of the 
members of the official staff of the Society—whose 
names are now well known to our readers. A 
number of ladies occupied the galleries at either 
end of the hall. 

Mr. Gntrrrx, of Nottingham, moved, and Mr. 
Boorgnorn, of Bradford, seconded, a motion that 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M. P., should take the 
chair. This was carried by acclamation. 

The CHAIRMAN said the first business was the 
appointment of secretaries to the conference. Mr. 
McDoveaL. moved, and Mr, Reyer, of Ashton, 
seconded the appointment of Mr. Stanway Jackson, 
Mr, Percy Rawson, and Mr. J. Carvell Williams, 
which was carried unanimously. 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 

The CHarnman, who was loudly cheered on 
rising, said: We meet to-day under circum: 
stances which are calculated to test very severely 
the vitality of any movement and the enthusiasm 
of its supporters. For nearly two years the interests 
of peace have been trembling in the balance, and 
now at last war has broken out—a war of which, 
no doubt, we know the cause and the beginning, but 
the end anil the results of which no man will dare to 
foretell. (Hear, hear.) We don’t know how soon the 
energies of everyone of us, of every Englishman 
who desires that his country should not be mad e 
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instrumental in shielding from well-deserved retri- 
bution the most hideous tyranny—(applause)— 
that the world has ever seen—we know not how 
soon our energies may be strained to the uttermost 
to prevent those who would not lift a finger to save 
an oppressed people from outrage, from lavishing 
English blood and treasure in defence of the Otto- 
man Empire. (Cheers.) I confess so critical 
does the moment appear to me that I am inclined 
almost to suggest, although it might probably be a 
little out of order, that advantage should be taken 
of this meeting—(Hear, hear)—so national, so repre- 
sentative—at a time when it is necessary that the 


Liberal party should be united—in order to express 


our sympathy with Mr. Gladstone—(loud cheers and 
waving of hats)—in the efforts he is making to 
secure the better government of those oppressed 
provinces, and prevent the possibility of any 
English support being lent to the Turkish rule— 
and we may take the opportunity to assure him 
that, at least, he has not forfeited our confidence— 
(applause)—at a time when in the London clubs, 
and in the London Press, he is assured that he has 
lost all our sympathies. (Cries of No, 
no.”) Well, now, gentlemen, although there 
is much to regret in the European convulsion upon 
the eve of which we stand, we as Liberationists 
have no cause to be sorry that there will be a short 
pause in ouractivity. This will give us the oppor- 
tunity of taking stock,” as it were, of our posi- 
tion, of showing what progress we have already 
accomplished, what distance we have yet to 
measure, and, above all, whether we are on the 
right tack—whether we are steering directly for 
our appointed port. Such an examination appears 
to me to be not at all unnecessary. We have been 
moving very quickly—the last few years quicker 


than perhaps some of us have admitted to ourselves. 


If you will take the trouble to compare the state 


_of public opinion upon our question now with what 


what it was some ten years ago, you will see 
—— . isfied with 8 
0 e. (Hear, * en our proposals might 
well have a „ 


to many. Now, they are as on all hands 
as constituting the question of a not very distant 
future ; a question which, no doubt, may be still 
further poned, but the settlement of which 
cannot by possibility be avoided. (Cheers.) In 
spite of adverse circumstances, notwithstanding the 
fallen fortunes of the Liberal party, our question 
continually presses to the front. (Hear, hear.) 
Up to the last few days, at all events, you could 
not take up a Conservative newspaper, you could 
not read the account of a political gathering any- 
where, without finding that the relations between 
Church and State forced themselves upon the atten- 
tion of speakers and writers, as the head of Kin 
Charles the First intruded upon the memory o 
Mr. Dick—(laughter)—and the altered treatment 
of the subject is to my mind even more striking 
than the increased attention which it is receiving. 
The character of the defence has altogether — : 
It is not uncommon to find our principles admitted 
even by our opponents, with more or less, perhaps, 
of qualification. The whole controversy tends more 
and more to become a question of iency and 
licy rather than of principle. We find even the 
— newspaper admitting that the Church of 
England is à very curious anomaly which no one 
would think of setting up afresh, although we are 
told that there is no reason for pulling it down. 
(Laughter.) The fact of its existence is made in 
this way to plead for its continuance. We are 
told we shall not be entitled to be successful unless 
we can show that this institution is doing 
more harm than good, and that it does not 
(to use the very si r expression of the 
article to which I have referred) generally ‘‘ sweeten 
the religious life of the nation.” (Laughter.) If 
that is all that is left for us to do, I don’t think our 
task will be difficult of accomplishment, For my 
part, I hope I am never likely to * the 
which has been done by Churchmen. (Hear, hear.) 
J hope I am not the last to speak with admiration 
vf the ability, self-sacrifice, and devotion of the 
majority of her ministers ; but I decline altogether 
to carry their personal virtues to the credit of the 
Establishment to which they belong. (Applause.) 
I won’t do them the injustice of sup 7 that 
they would be less able, or less amiable, if they 
were the members of a voluntary religious body. 
(Hear, hear.) On the other hand, I do impute to 
the institution, what I would uever desire to charge 
to its members as individuals, a narrowness, 
a prejudice, and an obstructiveness which has made 
even the Times newspaper wind up an article con- 
taining a lengthened indictment against the State- 


Church, with these words ;—‘‘ In fact, it is difficult | 1 


to see what there is in the way of improvement and 
reform to which it has not been opposed.” (Cheers. ) 
And when we are asked to believe that this insti- 
tution ‘‘ sweetens the religious life of the nation, 
we are asked to take leave of our senses. (Laughter. ) 
I won’t dwell upon the way in which it separates 
Dissenters and Church. aen; I won't pause to 
consider the petty insults which have taken the 
place of actual injury, which is no longer in its 
ower to inflict, (Applause) I know, but 
will not dwell upon the fact, that in many 
country villages the Dissenter is 6 sort of 


good | vidual grievances of 


pariah, separated from his fellow-citizens bel 
ing to the same Churoh from his birth to his 
grave, but I ask you to consider the di i 
within the Church itself. The Liberal 1 is a 
11 to the state of the Church 
of England (laughter) —torn as it is by internal 
dissensions and internecine strife. I thought at 
one time that I would write an essay on this sub- 
ject which should be wholly composed of extracts 
which I have been collecting from the speeches 
and writings of Churchmen respecting the members 
of the body to which they g, and I should 
call it the ‘‘Church of England as Painted by Her 
Sons,” and I will undertake to say that it would 
contain an indictment fiercer and more bitter 
than anything which Nonconformists have 
ever attem to frame. You know that 
the resources of theological vituperation are 
very extensive. (Laughter.) They have been 
exhausted in order that Churchmen might describe 
the character of their ecclesiastical superiors—the 
bishops and archbishops of the Church, You 
would find the High Church denying to the Low 
Church retaliatlog by stigmatising the High Church 
urch re e uro 
as ‘dolatorsrand Bethe ing that the Broad 
Church was altogether outside the pale of salvation 
—(‘* Hear, hear,” and laughter)—and these differ- 
ences have led to what may be called a state of 
civil 4 — The Pall — Ve is dy B 
sensati newspaper — (laughter) — headed one 
of its articles the — day with the words, In- 
surrection in the Church” ; and really that is not 
too strong to describe the position of 
those men who, while claiming to retain their 
emoluments and privil connected with the 
Establishment, repudiate al er the regulations 
which the law enforces in the connection. Now 
these inconsistent pretensions naturally tend to 
bring on a crisis. It is quite impossible in this 
of inquiry that any institution, however ven 
it may be, however deeply rooted in the affections 
of many of its supporters, cén continue to be sus- 
tained if it has fag eat to be no longer ful- 
filling the object with which it has been esta- 
blished. I hold, therefore, that the Church of 
England, as a State Church, is doomed, and tot- 
tering to its fall, (Cheers.) There is no other 
question, to my mind, of eqn importance, or of more 
pressing urgency, and whenever the nation shall 
weary of the inaction to which it has been 
for too long a time condemned, I do 
not doubt that the relations between the 
Church and State will be one of the first questions 
which will come up for 1 He Be 
tingency may arise sooner many of us 
yom (Hear, ee at wave of 4 


which swept over 1 at the last general 
election may have its reflux, and we who have seen 
a majority of sixty converted into a minority of 
fifty may see a change no less great, but in the 
inverse direction. Five years before the disesta- 
blishment of the Irish Church, who was there so 
bold as to predict its fall? Under these circum- 
stances, I feel that the crowning of our édifice, the 
complete accomplishment of religious equality, may 
be nearer than many of us suppose, and under 
such circumstances it behoves us to prepare for such 
a possibility. We have to define our object, that 
there may be no mistake. (Hear, hear.) We have 
to take care that we do not lose the substance and 
me only the shadow of our contention. (Applause. ) 
ow it may be said onr objects are, of course, the 
disestablishment and disendowment of the English 
Church ; but whilst disestablishment has been pro- 
claimed from the house-tops, disendowment, w 
is the applicati 2 has only been 
whi in the ear. (Hear, hear.) While the 
— le for which we have been contending has 
a certain extent acknowledged, the appli- 

cation has been referred to in different senses 
different people. I say the principle has been 
acknowledged, The successive reforms of the last 
few years, the abolition of Church rates, the re- 
moval of tests and disabilities, and the establish- 
ment of a national system of education, are all so 
many admissions of 22 that secular and 
ecclesiastical affairs should be separated. There have 
been many concessions to the and indi- 
pe they have — 

altogether untouched one question of supreme in 
rest—viz., what is to be with the enormous 
funds which have been applied to the creation 
and maintenance of a single sect, when the 
State decides that, as a State, it will have no more 
to do with religion at all, Well, now to take 
another question which will be submitted, no doubt, 
for the careful consideration of the —the 
Burials Bill of the present Government (Hear, 
hear)—which has excited, I am glad to say, an 
extraordinary unanimity of enthusiasm 7 the 
Dissenters’ which will, no doubt, ensure its con- 
temptuous rejection. (Hear, hear.) That is very 
satisfactory. This shows that the old spirit of our 
Nonconformity is not dead within us. But do not 
et us deceive ourselves. The Burials Bill, insulting 
as it is to us, and a real grievance to many of our 
co-religionists in country parishes, is after all but a 
very small matter, and is essentially a Dissenters’ 
grievance. That would not help us to rally to our 
standard those forces outside both church and 
chapel, without whose assistance we cannot 2 
to achieve our ends; and therefore we have to take 


care that in this case, at all events, it is under - 


stood that the less does not include the greater. 
national 


life of a nation.“ (Laughter.) But even if our 
claims with to it were conceded to the 
uttermost, let us frankly show that the — 
would still go on, and that the aims of the 

tion Society are much greater and much wider 
than the issue which is raised by this latest 
effort at conciliation on the part of the 
National Church. Now, there are two ways 
in which it appears to me that the na- 
tion is dis y concerned in our object. 

it is interested in removi 


advances in this 
irection—I do not care whether they desire to 
power seem education, or areform in the land 
ws, or an extension of the 
ve Sg sips Fos rah dlgray 
em, and the 
strength and the authority of the Church is thrown 
in the scale against them. The second point on 
which the nation is interested is in the disposal of 
what is called Church property, or what I prefer to 
call our national resources. (“ Hear, hear,” and 
plause.) Now I made a rough calculation some 
me ago which convinced me that the surplus pro- 
perty would be equivalent to an annual sum of five 
shillings per head to every man, and child in 
England and Wales. I made this rough calculation 
because it offered to every ish and 4 
borough and every district an easy means of esti- 
mating what would be its share of the national 
fund, and of considering what and what 


advantages $e the population te ht be secured by 
ment. And pon, one of 
gentlemen employed in sweeten- 


its better 


ing the 
accused me 


I 
against the reverend tleman and to bandy hard 
words with him. Bat this m 4— 4 — 


SO —— 

ves. u u . su be 

there is little doubt shes the Ritualists would 

g ago a seceded from the Establishment 
or 


to the precentor.” ( ter. ) 
Now, I fancy there are a t number of theolo- 
ical dogmas and ecclesi propositions which 


might be reduced to the saxpence and the fifteen- 
pence of the precentor. (Renewed laughter.) 
this as it may, it is quite clear that even good 
Liberals cannot see without some ap the 
— J of disestablishment, if that is to involve 
he setting free of Matty Be Re MB ire By 
ninety millions sterling—that fone the sum W 
as you will recollect, Mr. Glad o said would 
fall to its lot if the precedent of the Iriah 
Church were observed. Well, now when * 


5 


titles of those who now claim 
from in iring whether I could 


ou at a subsequent period 
ie ve NX necessarily en i 
which it will probably be thought undesirable, and 
indeed impossible, to discuss at length in 
ference, but at least it is submitted as 


and if not 
of eke ceeding thar sai 
of this i they are at 
which this reform may be based. 
in conn 


Body. (Hear, hear.) In the first p base 
our right to this property on the right of the 
State to revise from time to time endowments, 
whether ancient or modern, whether the gift of 
our pious ancestors or the sybscri of the 


t hich ha 
. timatshen ieee 


as soon as the State decides to cease 

its ecclesiastical functions. (Hear, hear. 
well understand that we may be ready 
1 tations of this pri as a matter 
2 U 
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success which would end by creating a new political 
and ecclesiastical on oer A wealthy, 
uncontrolled by the State, in place of the limited 
authority which we seek still further to restrain. 
Well now, these, gentlemen, are considerations 
which I venture to submit to you. I will look 
forward with confidence to the future. The fature 
isours. The whole history of our modern civilisa- 
tion is a meow f of the continual waning influence 
of ecclesiastical authority over secular force. It is 
the history of the relegation of the Church to its 
sphere of usefulness, of moral asion and 

e force of example, and the emancipation of the 
State from sectarian exclusiveness, and the elevation 
of our common citizens above all distinctions or 
classes of creed. (Loud cheers.) 

On the motion of Mr. Snapr, of Darwen, 
seconded by Mr. Wicks, of Colchester, the 
following gentlemen were appointed the business 
committee :—Rev. J. T. Brown, Messrs. IIling- 
worth, J. 8. Weight, Henry Lee, W. Crossfield, 
R. Pallar, E. 8. Robinson, J. Cory, J. Pidduck, 
E. Crossley, W. Goddard, W. Baines, H. R. 
Ellington, J. Nicholson, and H. I. Wilson. 


On the motion of Mr. Ropert ArrLxck, of 
anchester, seconded by the Rev. J Browne, of 
radford, some twent ey ye were appointed 
a committee to select he officérs, executive com- 
mittee, and council of the society for the next 
three years. 
REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 


The report, which embraced a period of three 
ears was, as usual, read by Mr. Carvett WII 
LIAMS, and commenced as follows :— 


The last Triennial Conference of the Society was held 
under circumstances calculated to test the spirit and 
the endurance cf its supporters. The Liberal party had 
been defeated at a general election ; a powerful 
Administration had been destroyed, and disorganisation 
and despondency existed in quarters where, not lon 
before, there had been almost boundless energy ‘od 
strength. The friends of religious equality, however, 
were in no degree disheartened at the failure which dis- 
pirited so many of their political allies. They 
remembered that similar defeats had io past times 
paved the way to future success; while they saw the 
way clear before them for such efforts to educate the 
public mind in relation to the society’s aims as could 
not before have been ventured upon. Neither personal 
nor national obligations bound them to refrain from 
entering on a course of action which should make the 
Retablish ment question the foremost question of the 
time, and compel the ultimate adoption by the Liberal 
party of a policy of disestablishment. greet 
The Conference of 1874 entered thoroughly into the 
views of the executive committee, who showed the 
earnestness of their own convictions by submitting a 
N acheme for securing improved orgavisa- 
ion ; for extending the society’s agencies ; for carrying 
on more vigorousiy platform work; for circulating pub- 
lications in every portion of the country, and for Salone 
the larger funds which the execution of such a scheme 
would require. It was adopted by the Conference with 
an enthusiasm which went beyond the designs of the 
committee; so that it was resolved that the society's 
friends should be asked to raise 100,000/. during the 
next five — to prosecute with energy the work 
which had been determined on. 
It affords much gratification to the committee, as 
they review another trieunial period, to find that the 
feeling so une pol ear | expressed at the beginning has 
been sustained without abatement until its close, and 
that the expectations then formed, instead of proving 
delasive, have been justified by subsequent events. 
They are also able to report that the programme 
framed in 1874 has been so completely carried out, that 
the society has never been so well organised ; has never 
worked on a scale of such magnitude ; has never ex- 
nded so much money; and has never attracted 
owards itself and its great object so much public 
attention, as it has done during the past three years. 
If it is less 2 to vouch for the practical results of 
this labour and expenditure, it is only because they 
cannot be similarly measured. But the executive com- 
mittee believe, and the conference will, probably, also 
believe, that there has been an ample reward in the 
remarkable growth of opinion in favour of the society’s 
purpose, and in the prevailing conviction that, whether 
it be for good or for eyil, the downfall of the remaining 
ecclesiastical establisHments is certainly approaching. 
If, therefore, the report now to be presented. describes 
fewer achievements than some previous reports, as well 

records some disappointments, it abounds in facts 

1 of promise for the future, and which may well 
make the members of this conference buoyant with 
anticipation and hope. 


The society has now thirty-five local agents, and, by 
means of this agency, its work has been carried on 
every where—in villages, and obscure places, as well 
as in and influential towns. There have been 
about 2,600 meetings and lectures during the last 
three years, and the subject has also been a good 
deal discussed by political clubs and other organi- 
sations. The meetings have been largely attended, 
and increasingly attended by the Established clergy, 
and other 1 who occasionally resorted to 
violence and our. The printing-press had been 
as vigorously used asthe platform. Between five 
and six millions of publications had been issued 
since the last conference, and volumes, pamphlets, 
tracts, leaflets, placards have been produced in in- 
creasing numbers, and the circulation of the 
Liberatur grows year by year. The ‘ Liberation 
Society is now a familiar name in thousands of 
villages, where until of late its existence was un- 
known. By the systematic placarding of the 
watering-places, and of the larger towns, hundreds 
of thousands of the population have been plied with 
facts and figures, e following passage relates to 
the society 8 finances :— Zs 
It is owing to the increased liberality of the s.cisty’s 
supporters that the committee are able to ro o t 80 
great an increase of work in every departmel t of their 


— 


operations, The subscriptions, which in 1873-4 
amounted to 6,404/., rose in the year following to 
12,7541.; and again in 1876-6 to 14,4527, and in the 
year just ol they have reached 15,0002. These 
most sa figures represent the result, up to 
the ut time, of the financial effort resolved upon 
at the last Conference. Of the 100, 000“. which it was 
then agreed to raise, above 42,000/, have been actually 
received and expended ; and, had not the long-continued 
depression of trade made it necessary to suspend further 
applications, that amount would, no doubt, have been 
exceeded, it is hoped that in three, if not two, more 
years, the entire sum may be raised. . Meanwhile, the 
committee will regulate their expenditure in accordance 
with the means at their disposal in the belief that, 
when further resources are needed, they will be cheer- 
fully supplied. They believe that their constituents 
will concur with them in the opinion, that the enlarged 
expenditure has been followed with commensurate 
results, and that none of those who have assisted in 
carrying on these widely extended operations now look 
back regretfully on a single shilling expended, or a single 
effort put forth, to bring this great controversy to the 
point which it is admitted to have reached. 


The steps taken to prepare a statement of the 
ractical methods of effecting disestablishment are 
escribed, the Conference being referred to a 

special report for fuller information. Parliamentary 
work is next referred to. The Education Act of 
last year is condemned, and also the Universities 
Bill brought in, but not passed, last year. The bill 
of this year resembles those measures, and 


The committee are glad to announce that the Liberal 
leaders have framed such amendments as will raise all 
the material points at issue between those who would 
banish, and those who would retain, a remnant of eccle- 
siastical exclusiveness in institutions now admitted to 
belong, not to a sect, but to the nation. It is not in the 
interest of N l alone that the abolition of 
clerical fellowsbips is imperatively demanded: the 
interests of morality require that these temptations to 
dishonest conformity should cease; and those who are 
most deeply interested in the rity of the univer- 
sities, as places of learning, have joined in emphatic 

rotests against restrictions which sacrificed education 

or the sake of aggrandising a church. It is in fact the 
battle of university reform, quite as much of religious 
equality, which has now to be fought, and, in spite of 
temporary reverses, no one who has watched the progress 
of public opinion in regard to both will be doubtful as to 
the ultimate result. 


The Burials question is dealt with at some 
length, in connection with the proceedings of both 
the last and the present Parliament. The Govern- 
ment bill of this year is denounced, and, after ex- 
pressing satisfaction that Lord Granville has re- 
ceived increased support, and the Government less, 
than last session, the 9 says that the Govern- 
ment plainly avow that the main obstacle in the 
way of a settlement of the question is clerical 
antagonism, and that they are not prepared to face 
so formidable a difficulty. What they decline to do 
must be effected by others. The laity must show 
—as they have already many times had to do—their 
determination to disregard ecclesiastical hostility, 
in order to do justice, and to concede what is due 
to Christian charity, as well as to reason and to 
right. For this purpose it will be desirable to 
resort to petitioning on a larger scale, as well as to 
adopt other means of preven ing the passing of the 
bill.” The effect of the Scottish Church Patronage 
Act is next adverted to :— 


Free Churchmen were already irritated by, what 
they deemed the special injustice done to them by the 
Patronage Act, and their irritation has not been allayed 
by the pecuniary inducements which have been held 
out by the Establishment to win over the adherents of 
the Free Church. Those efforts have been, as yet, but 
slightly successful ; but they have had a visible effect 
on Free Church 8 hat Church, instead of 
allowing itself to gradually absorbed by the Esta- 
blishment, has resolved to assist in putting an end to 
the Establishment. The grounds on which it proceeds 
are not those occupied 45 the supporters of this society, 
aud its methods may be less direct than those of either 
English or Scottish Voluntaries; but the practical 
object in view is substantially the same. The weight 
of Free Church influence is thus, by the force of cir- 
cumstances, being thrown into the scale of disesta- 
blishment. That is a fact of great importance. Another 
circumstance which the committee note with satisfac- 


tion is, that the United Presbyterians and other avowed. 


Voluntaries appear resolved to make disestablishment 
a question of practical politics, as well of public con- 
troversy. Projects of Presbyterian union, and a willing- 
ness to wait for Free Church action, have, it must be 
admitted, somewhat repressed energies which once 
laced Scotland far in advance of England in relation 
this t question. There are signs that the time 
of — and of hesitancy is t. There are also 
indications that the Scottish people—as citizens, rather 
than as members of ecclesiastical bodies, are, to 
a great extent, prepared for a movement which 
will 1 to broad and national, and not 
merely sectional — The question of Scottish 
disestablishmeut cannot be settled as one affecting only, 
or chiefly, the Presbyterian, or other ecclesiastical 
bodies; while to secure the support ef England and of 
Ireland, and to move the Legislature, the issue raised 
must be plain and simple, and the object sought must 
be the general good of the community. The committee, 
having regard to the present position of affairs in Scot- 
land, are about to adopt measures for more closely 
adapting their proceedings to local circumstances, and 
for securing the beartier co-operation of their Scotch 
supporters. Their plans for this purpose will be sub- 
mitted to a conference, to be held in Glasgow on the 
17th of May, and they entertain the hope that, next 
season, the result will be seen in a vigorous, a sustained, 
and a thoroughly practical agitation, 


The various measures of Church reform which have 


| been brought in, but not passed, are enumerated to 


show, ‘‘not only the special difficulties of a Church 
governed by the State, but its absolute helplessness 
in regard to the grosssest abuses, or the most 
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pressing needs. Whether Parliament enacts new 
ecclesiastical laws, or refuses to enact them, the 
effect is the same, in new mortification suffered by 
earnest Episco lian, or in the increase of existin 
discontent.” The events occurring in the English 
Establishment are referred to as aids in the prose- 
cution of the society’s work :— 


The new life and energy developed in the Church of 
England during the present century have made the re. 
straints imposed—and necessarily imposed—upon it as 
an Establishment so intolerably irksome, that there is 
no party in the Church which does not demand a 
grocer or less degree of freedom. Divergencies in 

octrine, in ritual, and in religious work, are now so 
great, that uniformity is repudiated, and unity has 
wholly ceased. There is probably no other Christian 
community so divided in aim, and so full of bitter 
antagonisins, as that Church which still claims from 
the State exclusive rights and privileges, as the 
spiritual guide of the English people. Yet, amid the 
prevailing confusion, there are now being raised issues 
of so definite and fundamental a character, that it is 
possible to discern the drift of events with increasing 
clearness, and even to forecast the future with more or 
less of confidence. In spite of the persuasives of 
optimist prelates, and of Broad Church teachers, the 
mutual tolerance of diverse ecclesiastical sections is evi- 
dently no longer to be hoped fur. Sacerdotalists and 
Ritualists are bent on taking possession, if possible, of 
the entire Church, and they pursue their object with an 
ardour and a daring, which paralyse opponents, and 
make the Church’s rulers compromising and irresolute, 
The Evangelical party, no longer confiding in moral 
influences, in an evil hour had recourse to legal 
weapons, and appealed to Parliament to render them 
more effective for their purpose, The Public Wership 
Regulation Bill was passed, and the result has exactly 
accorded with the confident anticipations of the com- 
mittee, 

An effective description of the proceedings of the 
Ritualistic party in protesting against the Act and 
the imprisonment of Mr. Tooth is given, and also 
the demands which the High Churchmen, as well 
as Ritualists, are now making. The report then 
proceeds, and closes as follows: 


The members of this society would be wanting both 
in consistency and generosity if they do not strongly 
sympathise with these yearnings for that spiritual free- 

om which is essential to the welfare of any Christian 
church. But they are bound to insist on the conditions 
on which alone that freedom can be enjoyed; and, in 
doing so, they are certain to be supported by public 
opinion and by Parliament, That the royal supremacy 
over the Established Church will cease ; that Convoca- 
tions will be allowed to exercise any of the authority 
now possessed by the Legislature ; that the Church will 
enjoy the liberty of the unestablished bodies, while it 
continues to be a Church established by law, will be be- 
lieved by no one who is acquainted with the convictions 
and the feelings, not of politicians only, but of the mass 
of the British people. It may even be doubted whether 
those who make chess bold demands themselves expect 
success, except as the result of disestablishment. Some 
of them, no doubt, at preeent indulge in dreams of dis- 
establishment without disendowment. Others depre- 
cate both, but declare their readiness to submit to both, 
rather than allow their consciences to be further out- 
raged, and their Church any longer to be dishonoured. 
The relative advantages — disad vantages of State oon- 
nection, and the probable consequences of its dissolu- 
tion, are being discussed with a calmness which shows 
that the cries of ‘‘ Confiscation !“ and ‘‘Spoliation |” 
have lost their power to stimulate the now languishing 
cause of Church defence.” Churchmen who are un- 
willing to join this organisation are forming others, 
which are practically Liberation Societies,” and which 
must, however unintentionally, prove allies of that 
older institution, the principles and aims of which they 
were accustomed strongly to denounce, Those prin- 
ciples and aims are now accepted in part, and, unless 
present appearances are deceptive, the irresistible force 
of 2 will presently make the work of conversion 
perfect. 

There are also hopeful signs without, as well as 
within, the Establishment. The members of the older 
Methodist body are taking their places side by side 
with other bodies which bave always inscribed “ reli- 
gious equality” on their banners. Liberal politicians 
are beginning to feel the necessity for facing a question 
which they have hitherto endeavoured to evade. 
Liberal associations include it in their programmes, and 
Liberal candidates find ii a means of kindling enthusiasm 
which no other public topic can excite. The present 
position of political parties is as favourable for the 
society’s work as it was three years ago; while its 
prospects are brighter, and its course is, at this 
moment, free from perplexity and danger. 

That this will not always be the caso may be 
regarded not merely as likely, but as certain, There 
is, therefore, need for undiminished vigilance, as well as 
for unremitting labour. Neither the English nor the 
Scotch Establishment will fall, as the result of blows 
already struck, or of either the contentions, or the 
changed convictions, of their supporters. They will fall 
only after a severe, if not protracted, conflict. Half 
measures and compromises may be tried, before 
the a eco of an effectual and final remedy. 
The difficulties to be fovercome will be numerous 
enough, to induce even 


— 1 


— 


and great enough, 


bold and able statesmen to defer decisive action 


until it can be deferred no longer. Our duties have 
changed only, avd not ceased. We have 4 to 
adapt our course to altered circumstances, We have 
to become more and more practical in our work—to 
make it increasingly evident that our aims are unselfish, 
and our spirit neither narrow nor sectarian. We have 
to utilise new forces, to adopt new agencies, and to 
form new alliances. We have to persevere, and to be 
faithful, to the end, no more doubting that we shall 
be helped and guided in the future than we have 
doubted in the past; or than we doubt now that we 
are working for the glory of God, as well as the good of 
man, and that He will bless and, prosper us iu our 
labours. 


Several ges of the report were loudly 
cheered, wid alter it had been read, 
Mr. ELLINxoTox, the London treasurer, pre: 


sented the financial statement, whic’ showed 
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that the réesipts, With the balance, had been 
16,115“. 28. 7d., the payments 14,8731. 98. 10d., 
and the balance in hand 1,241/ 12s, 9d. 

At the conclusion of the report, Mr. H. R. 
ELLINGTON, the Treasurer, said the figures read 
represen an amount of work of whi 
he thought many gentlemen had very little 
conception. The labours of the finance committee’ 
were very great indeed. Many hours every week 
were spent in examining every item of expenditure 
—every item was examined by the Finance Com- 
mittee before a payment was made. So far from 
any tendency to extravagance, there were some 
phn thought them too strict in restricting expen- 

iture. 


Mr. Henry RIchARD, M. P., who was received 
with loud cheers, moved :— 

The Conference receives and adopts the report of 
the executive committee and the treasurer's account, 
and in doing so desires to express unreserved satisfac- 
tion at the extent to which the plans submitted to the 
last Conference have been carried into effect. In the 
increase of agencies, the wide diffusion of information 
by means of meetings and publications, and the aug- 
mentation of its pecuniary resources, the Conference 
finds gratifying evidence of the vitality and growing 
power of the society; while the present state of public 
opinion in regard to the question of disestablishment 
justifies the most confident anticipations in regard to 
its future success, 

He said the report represented a large amount of 
work that had been done with singular judgment, 
energy, and success. It had been seed-time, and 
not harvest, but was on that account none the less 
valuable or important. As to the manner in which 
the account of the Society’s operations had been 
brought before them by the secretary, reports of 
societies used to be regarded as a kind of night- 
mare at meetings of that kind, the opening of which 
was looked upon with dread, and the close hailed 
with satisfaction and relief; but Mr. Williams con- 
trived to render the report one of the most inte- 
resting parts of their 132 He wished 
merely to say a few words congratulating them and 
himself upon the appearance of the meeting, and 
not less satisfactory was the presence amongst 
them of one to whom for so many years they 
had been accustomed to look with so much of 
affection, veneration, and confidence—their great 
leader in that enterprise, Mr. Miall. (Loud cheers 
—the audience rising to their feet.) That was 
a rent aie of influential representative men 
from parts of the United Kingdom; of 
men who, constituted the 
backbone of English society, and wearin 
an appearance of considerable courage an 
cheerfulness, as though they were not dis- 
sed to abate one jot of their pretensions or 
= There was a report in the lobbies last session 
of Parliament that Lord Beaconsfield had said there 
was one thing he could look back on with satis- 
faction, which was he had killed the Nonconfor- 
mists, and that Mr. Forster had buried them. 
(Laughter.) Lord Beaconsfield, he supposed, wished 
to have inscribed upon his monument, Here lies 
the man who killed the Nonconformists,” and I 
suppose he would like to have added And kept 
alive the Grand Turk.“ (Loud laughter.) His own 
conviction was that Nonconformists would not 
die, and that the Grand Turk would not live 
very long. (Cheers.) Lord Beaconsfield was not the 
only statesman in this country who imagined they 
had killed the Nonconformists. Sheldon and his 
arty, when they drove fivs thousand men out of their 
vings, — a firm opinion that they were 
going to crush Nonconformity, but the result was 
that they laid the foundations deeper than before ! 
Nonconformity which had been killed so often had 
risen up again, and after their last slaughter 7 
Lord Beaconsfield, they showed a great army stand- 
ing to its feet, with their twenty-eight thousand 
laces of worship, their two and a-half millions of 
unday-school children, their six millions of money 
raised by voluntary contributions every year, their 
vast apparatus of societies for the promotion of 
charity and education, and carrying out their 
operations on behalf of Christian truth to the utter- 
most ends of the earth. (Cheers.) Here they are— 
and they did not mean to die until there would be a 
time when N onconformity would die, and 
that was when the Church of England 
should be disestablished, and then Nonconfor- 
mity would expire a natural death. (Loud cheers.) 
What Lord Beaconsfield meant, no doubt, 
was that by the extension of the suffrage he had 
swam e Nonconformists in different consti- 
tuencies ; but he (Mr. Richard) believed there were 
sundry constituencies in this country where they 
formed the most powerful and predominant element, 
besides which they were doing what they could— 
and they must do more still in that direction—to 
educate the working classes, whom Lord Beacons- 
field brought into the suffrage, in the principles of 
religious equality; and he come to the be- 
lief that these, instead of being made to swamp, 
would only swell their army in the last resort. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold bad been saying something 
about them 2 He told the world that they 
were savages. In a recent essay he said that the 
Ritualists were simpletons led by Mr. Beresford 
Hope, and the Nonconformists were savages led by 
Mr. Henry Richard. (Loud laughter.) He had a 
great liking for Mr. Arnold, who wrote beautiful 
poetry, the model of an exquisite English 
style, and wielded with wonderful skill the 
weapon of a delicate irony, which he applied with 
infinite grace, though not always with sweet reason- 
ableness ; and he must regret that sometimes Mr. 


in his opinion, 


| fairly with his ady > 
of calling names, which, 


think his iar genius was adapted foi 
sphere and for that arena. (Hear, hear.) Without 


— yyy to his genius, he (the 
speaker), said was something of the vehe- 
mence and shrewishness of a woman in him, when 
he came into hot controversy. Instead of i 
he was in the bad 
in any other man than 
Mr. Arnold, — be called coarse and * 
But in spite of both Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. 
Arnold, there the Nonconformists were, and thete 
they meant to stand on that platform of religious 
equality until their work was accomplished. 
(Cheers.) What the gentlemen before him 
had to do was to work out of doors. He 
had now had some experience of the House 
of Commons, and -he would 1 * this upon 
them—that they must select the — — people 
to represent them there. Let them se 

men — (cheers) —and if they could not find them, 
make them, train them for political life. (Hear, 
hear.) They had no conception of the sort of feel- 
ing that prevailed in the House of Commons when 


ness of the minorities which were sometimes secured 
imperfectly represented what occnrred in the 
House; for even those who had voted with them 
sometimes did so with the utmost reluctance. Those 
were not the sort of men to represent Nonconfor- 
mists. (Loud cheers.) He had never been one to 
insist that their peculiar principles on disestablish- 
ment should be made a test question in elections, 
but he said there were questions on which there 
should be a better understanding between consti- 
tuents and their representatives. They should 
have their eyes upon their representatives, and 
keep them up to the mark—at least with regard to 
these secondary questions—until they came to the 
great question, not far distant, the establishment of 
religious equality in this great country. (Lou 
cheers. ) 

The CHarrMAN said that Mr. Miall had intended 
to have offered some remarks in favour of the reso- 
lution, but that he felt his strength was not suffi- 
ciently re-established to enable him to do so. He 
(the Chairman) would therefore call upon the senior 
member for Edinburgh, Mr. Duncan McLaren, to 
second the resolution. 


voluntary perky, repesoented by the Ne 
volun party, rep e Pre 

Church, ay upon their oars for many years. 
Matters had now * much changed 

Free Church felt that by the f 

Patronage Bill there was a ¢ 

them. ey felt incensed by the conduct of the 
the Government; and whilst they were not pre- 
pared to go at present for the voluntary prineple, 
al Leak. de to aod tee an Bs on 
that the Church, as it ought to be abolished 
altoyether, (Cheers.) There was not much differe 
as they 


saw, between the voluntary principle 
disestablishment on the principles of Free hurch. 


The annual meeting of their General Assembly would 


be held in two or three weeks, and in that assembly 
he had no doubt a course would be chalked out, or 
the basis of a scheme laid down, and he believed 
they would see in the next two or three years a far 
greater unity of purpose in respect to Nonconfor- 
mist principle than they had seen for many years, 
(Hear, hear.) So far as he could make out, and he 
had been a voluntary for nearly fifty years, the 
t bulk of the Liberal people of Scotland were in 
avour of disestablishment, or the voluntary prin- 
ciple, in the abstract. (Hear, hear.) The question 
was how far it should be made a test at elections. 
He thought it had much better be left to each con- 
stituency, than for that or any other society to pass 
a general resolution recommending any general 


the resolution, and hoped that in future the Libera- 
tion Society would go on in 
for the last few years, still imbuing the public 
mind with sound principles ; and when disestablish- 
ment itself came it must be very different indeed 
from the Irish disendowment plan by which the 
members of the old pal Church had got s 
capital of seven millions of money (saved to them 
out of the wreck. (Hear, hear.) That was a $e | 
strange kind of disendowment—probably an I 
mode—the English and Scotch mode, he thought, 
would be very different. (Cheers) 

Mr. Hurcuinson, M. P. for Halifax, in suppo 
the resolution, said the report which con 
the record of the work of the last —— 
spoke the language of cheerful contentmen ead 
used phrases of confident anticipation, if not 
— more, and he believed é 
be warranted. As to what lay before them it was 
not for them to speak in ‘‘ bated breath and his- 
poring humbleness,” That very evening the Home 

retary was to bring in a bill for the creation of 

four new bi i (Hear, hear.) He did not 
particularly see that public opinion gravitated to 
the conclusion that, whatever else was wanted, 
a creation of more bishops was by any means 
one of the needs of modern society. ter 
and cheers.) There was also something more 
—even the opponents of the voluntary prin- 
ciple were ying it that sincere homage 
which arose from the fact of imitation. 
it had not been for the adoption of that very volun- 
tary principle, which they were accustomed not 
long ago to repudiate, the Church of England would 
occupy @ very different in the country from 


Arnold should turn to polemics, because he did not 


what it now did. (Hear, hear.) Its only raison d'etre 
was that it relied upon the free-will offerings of its 


for that | m 


Nonconformist questions came up. Even the small- | f 


Mr. McLaren, M. P., said he quite concurred | 
with Mr. Richard in his praise of the Report, which 


course to be adopted. He most cordially seconded . 
the way it had done | with 


and 


throug 
Forces 


msidered right, or politic, or pr t, or 
advautageous, for the State du madd, gtd 
pertaining to reli conviction. (Cheers,) The 
principles of 


ascendancy them at 
every step, at home and in Parliament, were 
the one o „ the ge 
Einen was an kad 
Ww religion itself, for man Who 
— al its deur n felt them 
sink into his soul, must feel how great ia the de- 


gradation of spiritual r. a Prime Minister 


| to regulate matters in connection with 
1 (Loud cheers, } 


Mr. Samvgt Warts; of Manchester, — 
the resolution. He thought the very 
b. est in the assertion of the 


report 
been made in the saute of Missen feen 


Mahe hare, of the objdets and d bart of the 
platform ofthe Liberal party 


THE BURIALS QUESTION. 


es. 
Mr. J. O. 


Burials Act it is 
E Weed Gok Soult that, Ht the Tal Ee saeés 
rence does not dou the ene 
cally and persistently resisted 4 5 its rom 
stages, it will not become law, aud that its aband 
ment will furnish a new of the nécessit 
the principle embodied in Mr. Os 
Morgan's Bill. 
He observed that the Barials Bill was ae 


op} by Nonconformists but, to some extent 

both ministers = ayes of the Ohurch 
gland, to which latter y he He 
knew many members of the Church of England 
organ 


for 


bill en nine 
—(a sa 

cent. of the peers who voted for Lord. Granville’s 
amendment also bel to the Eptablished 
Church. (Hear, hear.) 


uspicious da or thi meeting 
a curious coincidence, he thought, on 


was an a y 
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to him that this was a concession. He denied it. 
It was no concession to the Nonconformists to bs 
allowed to bury their dead in the parish chureh- 

P id not concede rights, but 
if they did not 
concession, if 


I 


a 
3 
2 


2 


I 


they were denied justice 
have 8 a 
was ergymen. 

coming from the North, where their practices were 
different, he approved of that custom prevailing i 
the South where his Nonconformist brethren held 
a religious ceremony beside the grave. 
however, to continue the Scotch practice of a ser- 
vice in the house as well, where all the members of 
the family might hear words of consolation if they 
felt so disposed. But even if they were disposed 
to be in favour of silent fanerals, which they were 
not, it must not be forgotten that they were 
citizens of these English realms, forming a part of 
great Nonconformist division of Christians in 
the land, and they were not going to accept silent 
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rf 
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ial-grouds without being 
ose penalties and inconveniences 


of suicides and dogs. (Cheers.) 
ing the resolu- 
fortune to live several 
years in Scotland, and it would probably do some 
if he mentioned the fact that there was not 


not be acceptable to the Nonconformist com- 
He was not going to 
sever himself from the citizenship of the 
kingdom, and this was a question of justice and 
common right, and he 


munity. (Applause.) 


stood up for those rights 
is other fellow subjects. One reason 
why the proposal of silent funerals was objection- 
able was because it went in the face of common 
practice and feeling of the land, and therefore the 
would not have it, and they would not accept suc 
burial in the common churchyard by the imposi- 
Mr. Matthew Arnold 
will give you conditions of peace 
and a limited amount of utterance, if you will take 
a service for example of our preparation.” But he 
(Dr. Edmond) preferred his own service, and he 
preferred their own h 
own mode of 
said lastly, ‘‘ 
prohibit political 


jured. 

orming a sorrowful duty in company with his 
» Mr. Crosskey, in Scotland. The de- 
ceased was reverenced in the place where he lived, 
he — 4 1 I 1 house, 

some forty or fifty people belonging 
different churches collected at the grave- 
ey, who was a Nonconformist 
and Unitarian, went with them into the churchyard, 


preferred their 
the burial. But it was 
grant you everything if 
es; that is 
e admitted 
the law of the land should be re- 
spected whether the people were Secularists, 
ositivists, Churchmen, or Dissenters, and that the 
services ought to be conducted in order and 

(Hear, hear.) What, therefore, could 
afraid of in what they 
was said on the other hand that all the grea 
of the Liberation Society could not batter the out- 
works of the Church, which was solidly founded 
upon arock, and when they now seemed afraid that 
the old parish church might be blown down by 
es—(laughter)—they might safely 
tever it might be, would 
harm the Church just as little as it would harm 
sleeper below, who would not hear a word of it. 
hter.) Therefore, he thought that Noncon- 
ormists must stand upon their just claims, subject, 
of course, to the condition that they did not break 
or do any harm to the other 
alm, (Hear, hear.) 
entleman urged the society to 
persevere with its labours, believing that they would 


The point he wanted to bring out was that if it had 
. possible for them so to act, everybody present 
at that grave would have felt it to be a personal in- 
jury, and he believed that the cle 
parish would also have been grie 
say also that it was a question for this meeting 
whether it would not be good in this country to 
ttern from their brethren in Scotland, 
— pss re mg ur instead of in the 
sec po 
to deal with the question. 
Lord Salisbury’s 
of Lords he was convinced that 
understand the Nonconformists. He did not believe 
was intended, but that Parlia- 
about the Nonconformists, or 
or the strength of the 
eclared that the clergy 
the presence of the officiating Nonconfor- 
rofanation to the churchyard, 
and if that was so it only showed that these clergy- 
clergy of the National 
Church, were not fit to be ministers of such a 
Church, and indeed, he th 
worthy of the name of Christians. (Hear, hear.) 
t that for the benefit of such gentlemen 


pel into these 


The Rev. Dr. Epmonp supported 
and said he should shrink from addressing this 
telligent audience but for two reasons —firat, that he 
very intense interest in this question ; and, 
secondly, he thought it very fitting that this 
assembly should have a few words on this question 

because in the House of 
of Canterbury attempted, as 
he thought, to bring a sort of support 

Government mesure from the Scotch Presby- 
terians. But his grace probably did not notice that 
before the debate Lo 
tion from the Presbyterian 


it to be utterl 


manner in which it 


hear) rom 


h in the House 
arliament did not 


that any indigni 


what Nonconformity mean 
party. Lord Salisbury had 


minister as a 


ught they were scarcely | sion, the reverend 


there ought to be a 
and for conveying the 


The resolution was then carried unanimously. 
THE UNIVERSITIES BILL. 


The Hon. LyutpH STANLEY (member of the Lon- 
don School Board) moved the following resolu- 


That, inasmuch as the University Tests Abolition 
Act of 1871 affirmed the principle that the Universities, 
as national institutions, shouldbe open to the nation, 
without reference to sectarian distinctions, any further 
measures for their reform should provide for the aboli- 
tion of the ecclesiastical restrictions which still exist. 
That, inasmuch as the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
dge Bill makes no such provision, and, in its present 
is calculated to obstruct, rather than to facili- 
which, in the interest of religious 
equality, are still required, the Conterenoe regards with 
roval the action of the Liberal party in the 
mmons in proposing important amendments 
tsuch amendments will receive 


from a Pres 
Lords the Arc 


tate, the chan 


the Burials Bill, 
objectionable and unaccept- 
resbyterians of the South. 
He had three objections—in fact, a great 
yoore—(laughter)—-to this Government B 
Bill, First, it did not touch th 
tizens outside the 
land. He would declare that this bill was a 
thoroughly unmanly bill, as it did not do what it 
professed 


of the bill, and trusts 
earnest and adequate support. 
He said the bill was now before the country in its 
second year, and was not so bad a bill as when first 
introduced ; indeed in some respects some such 
bill was wanted,’ But the spirit which animated 
the framers of the measure still lurked in many of 
the clauses, and the bill would require active oppo- 
sition from the Liberal party, if it was to become 
what this society required. He had been glad to 
hear remarks made on the neglect of the mem 
ting a battle scene, viz., to get up a great dust of the House of ons with reference to 
e fron ious equality; and he felt, as he sat under the 
heard the bill going thro 
somebody was to blame, 
one clause especially they were bound to challen 
enged by a strong frie 
uality, not a member of 
of course, to Clause 15, in which it was 
enacted that the commissioners in making a statute 
for a university or a college, should have regard to 
the interest of religion, learning, and research. It 
would be remembered that Mr. Ilbert at a recent 
called attention to the 
on,” as it was feared it 
be constituted to mean the religion of the 
Church of England only, and he had hoped that 
amendment would be put down upon the 
of the House, but it was left to Sir Charles 
to ask Mr. Gathorne Hardy whether the reli- 
was meant was the established form of 
religion of the Church of England, and although 
no report of this question or the answer given had 
the newspapers, he (Mr. Stanley) 
answer to this meet- 
reply that he could 


Mittes, that 
and which had been 


being noticed, an 
ien was preceded hy a J 


noise and dust, and when the way 
cleared in this manner for all the spectators, 
the body might de buried as the mourners pleased. 
He thought it disagreeable to the 

f England that having a grievance before 
them, and their object being to red that 
uld not go about it in a different 
used in this bill which 
he did not like. He objected to ‘‘silence” and 
**geverance.” The 
wmposed gilenoe, and where it did 

severance, It was new 


pose the 
of dust-carts eeting of the socie 


of that word 


There were twa wo 


appeared in any 


Band Ar. Hardy 
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I imposed 
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know of no * except the religion as by law 
established. (Hear.) Therefore, as the bill stood 
at present, it contained clauses which were apparently 
feasible, and intended to conciliate, whereas it really 
ape the interests of the Established Church, 
t was idle to say, in reply, that these words were 
in the bill of 1854, because in that year all the 
places of authority in the governing of the Univer- 
sities and in the colleges were limited to the mem- 
bers of a privileged sect. Therefore the instruc- 
tions of the commissioners to have regard to reli- 
gion could not at that time work unfairly; but by 
the University Reform Act of 1870, all distinc- 
tions of religion had been swept away, except so 
far that certain clerical restrictions had been main- 
tained, and he should therefore contend that it 
was competent to no — of commissioners to 
make any fresh ecclesiastical restrictions upon any 
one sect in the National Universities, and he 
hoped that when the bill was reported some 
member of this society would be found to oppose 
the passage of the bill until amended. (Hear, hear.) 
There was also another source of danger and an 
attack on the principle of religious equality lurking 
in the 15th clause, which provided that the commis- 
sioners, in making a statute, should have regard to 
the main design of the founder, except where that 
design had been set aside by some subsequent legis- 
lation. Mr. Osborne Morgan, in moving the rejee- 
tion of this clause, distinctly pointed out that the 
commissioners might construe their duty by the 
clause as a direction to preserve all the remaining 
clerical fellowships, They might say these were 
required by the founder to be clerical, in so far as 
Parliament had not 3 decided otherwise. 
Mr. Osborne Morgan had called attention to this, 
and the Ministry had replied that he had put 
a wrong construction on the clause ; but considerin 
the extremely Tory character of a large number o 
the commissioners, it was most likely that the 
representatives of the colleges would work hand in 
hand with the Tory commissioners, and, in fact, he 
shculd say the clause would mean exactly what 
the commissioners desired it to mean. It might be 
made to augment the revenues of the 8 at 
the expense of the colleges, yet its proper applica- 
tion should be to benefit the college and not the 
university. The university existed before the 
colleges, and when the founders founded the col- 
leges, they deliberately passed by the university 
and founded new colleges ; therefore the interpreta- 
tion of the clause should be that the design of the 
founder was to benefit the college. He now found 
that that was not the construction to be put on the 
clause, and therefore that clause might do a great 
deal of mischief in the way of retaining clerical 
restrictions. But he wanted to go a ste 
further than to empower commissioners to aboli 
clerical restrictions. The time was come when the 
Universities should be set free from theological 
squabbles, so as to devote themselves purely to 
national learning. He therefore desired that the 
whole strength of the Liberal 2 should be united 
upon the substantial amendments that ought to 
be made in the bill, which, while making provi- 
sion for chapel service, which must be recognised 
as long as that Establishment lasted, should set the 
Universities absolutely free from all these restric- 
tions. He thought it important that this bill should 
be fought in an uncompromising spirit in those 
clauses where they saw danger to the principles 
of a liberty. He hoped some trusted spokes- 
man for the society would distinctly lay down a 
8 to the Government — (Hear, hear) that 
if the bill passed in its sgn shape, they would 
reserve: to themselves the right of reopening the 
question as soon as a change of political parties in 
power took place, and of agitating until the univer- 
sities were made thoroughly national. (Cheers.) He 
would tell the Opposition side that now was the time 
for reconciliation and settlement and for moderate 
terms; but if those moderate terms were not 
accepted, he hoped the time would come when they 
would insist upon makingthe universities thoroughly 
national without any concession being granted. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON in seconding the 
resolution said Mr. Stanley had shown such mastery 
of the subject that it was not necessary to go inte 
any more detail, Mr. Stanley had quite expressed 
the feelings of those resident at Oxford who looked 
upon their university work in a really national 
spirit. He had long been of opinion that those 
who desired to nationalise the universities should 
take up a most uncompromising line upon the 

uestion of clerical fellowships ; they should insist 

at they would give no co-operation to any fresh 
legislation that did not provide for the ultimate 
extinction of those prizes which induced young 
men to join the Established Church. Noone who 
knew the seats of learning but would hear him out 
that they produced in yewng men an amount of 
paltering with conscience and a dishonesty of spirit 
which was most degrading and damaging to the 
Church of England in regard to its spiritual inte- 
rests. He was far from saying there were not most 
conscientious men who held clerical feilowships who 
did their work in the best spirit; but on the 
other hand there wore a vast number of men to 
whom it was a matter of grave doubt and dis- 
honesty of feeling, and who almost deliberatel 
sold themselves to that which they disbelieved. If 
there was one thing more than another which 
could tend to weaken and dishonour the Church as 
aspiritual institution it was the maintenance of a 
struggle for these kind of prizes which had been se 
much abused. The true friend of the Church of 
| England was the man who would be the first to 
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ive them up. It was not a question for this society | Lee had referred to the Tory Press, but it was not that we have two national forms of Established 


ut for the country, that the seats of learning 
should become national, Those who knew the 
inner working of the university tests knew how 
most completely education was checked and encum- 
bered by these restrictions, and the country was 
concerned that these ancient endowments should be 
open to the whole nation, that they should do the 
work for which they were instituted in a healthy, 
vigorous, and high-minded spirit. (Cheers.) But 
that was impossible so long as they were made, 
by a sort of side-wind, prizes to extend the 
influence and power of the Established Church. 
When they looked at the educational work of the 
university as a whole, they saw how completely a 
lower tone had been thrown over the work ; how 
many able men were deterred from throwing them- 
selves into it; and how thoroughly a false educa- 
tional standard had been set up, when fellowships 
were looked upon as semi-clericaj offices instead of 
having purely educational functions. The time 
was coming, he believed, when men would lay 
down the 1 that they would not co-operate 
in further legislation in regard to the universities 
unless they saw their way through the national will 
ultimately to abolish all those prizes which were now 
used as buttresses of the Establishment. (Cheers. ) 

The CHAIRMAN, in putting the resolution (which 
was carried unanimously), said this brought the 
business of the meeting to a close ; but a sugges- 
tion had been made that, as the meeting was of a 
representative character, advantage should be taken 
of it to receive and consider a resolution in sup- 
port of Mr. Gladstone. (Cheers.) 


RESOLUTION OF SYMPATHY WITH MR. GLADSTONE, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN having been appointed chair- 
man, the Rev. Mr. CrosskEY moved: 

That vhis meeting of friends of religious equality 
begs to assure Mr. Gladstone of its most — sym- 
8 in his noble efforts on behalf of the subjects of 
the Porte, and protests against any policy which 
would either aid with sympathy, or protect with the 
— of England, the despotism under which they 
suller. 

(Cheers.) He said the sympathy with which the 
resolution had been received would render un- 
necessary any defence of it. They now 
stood in a crisis of English and European history, 
as well as in a crisis in the history of religious 
pany They could not overrate its gravity. Mr. 
Gladstone ought to be supported by every Liberal 
man of England—(cheers)—and they hoped and 
trusted that the Liberal party in the House would 
give him that allegiance which he had a right to 
12 There ought to be no division of the 
Liberal party on this broad question, when religious 
liberty was concerned, and humanity cried out for 
justice against oppression in its most iniquitous 
forms. He did not ask the verdict of the meetin 
on Mr. Gladstone's series of resolutions; he aske 
it on the question of the general policy of 
self - government and of equality between 
Christian and Mahommedan—a policy in which all 
England must sympathise. (Cheers.) They 
objected to the sympathy or arms of England being 
used on the side of Turkish barbarity. (Applause. ) 
He trusted that throughout the country the cry 
would be echoed that in such a case England would 
never make war, and he asked them to rally around 
the one man who could save this country from her 
shame and her difficulty. | 

Mr. Henry LEE( Manchester) seconded the resolu- 
tion. It was, he said, one of the boasts of Nonconfor- 
mists that they were as anxious for 1 27 liberty 
elsewhere as at home. (Hear, hear.) = must 
therefore owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Gladstone 
for his courage in coming forward at such a moment 
and tabling the resolutions he had placed before the 
House of Commons. It was not for this meeti 
to criticise these resolutions ; they were satisfie 
with the impulse which had created them. They 
had watched Mr. Gladstone in times on by, and 
seen the growth of his opinions, and they believed 
he was a man who would follow that which he be- 
lieved te be true, whether it brought him into 
re disrepute or not. The Tory press charged 

r. Gladstone with all kinds of disgraceful con- 
duct. They called him unpatriotic, that he was 
influenced by impure motives, and that he desired 
simply to bring himself before the public, and to 
lead the Liberal party in place of Hartington. 
But Mr. Gladstone rose superior to all charges. of 
this kind. (Cheers.) The course which Mr. Glad- 
stone had taken was just the course that might 
have been expected, and he (Mr. Lee) hoped the 
time would come when Mr. Gladstone would feel 
it his duty to come to the front again when any 
great question had to be discussed. 

Mr. ERENRZER Davis, hon. secretary of the 
Liberal Associatson of Greenwich, thanked the 
meeting for the resolution which had been — 
posed, and announced that he had a telegram from 
the Birmingham Liberal Association expressing an 
earnest request that this meeting would do some- 
thing to strengthen Mr. Gladstone’s hands—(Hear, 
hear)—and with the same object a demonstration 
was to be held at Woolwich, which he trusted 
would give such an impetus to the feeling already 
existing that the weak-kneed Liberals would 
find they must follow Mr. Gladstone. (Cheers. ) 

The Rev. J. G. RocErs said he regarded the feeling 
of the meeting as showing what had been often 
said that, if they wanted earrest, sturdy, uncom- 
promising Liberalism, to be relied on in all emer- 
— they need not go outside the Noncon- 

ormist ranks to seek them. They might make 
mistakes in their judgments, but they would not 
shrink from the courage of their convictions. Mr. 


lurch by his former co 


taneously 


Soamuso, the Nd 
use the Daily Te ormerly icuous 
for its falsome adulation of Mr. Gladstone, was 
now continually attacking him, whilst it did 
not desert Liberalism. But Mr. Gladstone was 
not the leader of the Liberal party, but 
the representative of a great national sen- 
timent which found expression last autumn, 
He was one of the few statesmen whom this count 

had known who put principle and honour beyon 

everything beside—(cheers)—and it was just be- 
cause he did that that he was imperfectly under- 
stood. They were all agreed that British interests 
could not be subserved by the N of murder, 
lust, and rapine, and he ho y a unanimous vote 


em- on this resolution the meeting would show its con- 


viction that in the interests of 
tial to proclaim they were concerned for the 
cause of freedom and righteousness all over the 


world, (Cheers.) 
tting the resolution, said he 


it was essen- 


The CHAIRMAN, in 
eee 
n 6 sym the Li as now 
when he. wan te. Gander. of being left in the 
and followers. The 


Liberal ised the Marquis of Hartington 
as * — he (the chairman) always fol - 
lowed him with the greatest respect and deference 
when he went before. (Laughter and cheers.) 
There was not the slightest ce for saying Mr. 
Gladstone wanted to usurp the place of the Marquis 
(Hear, hear)—but in this case Mr. Gladstone was 
the living expression of the national will with re- 
spect to the Easteru Question. (Much cheering). 
The resolution was carried by acclamation. 


Mr. Lxulrn STANLEY proposed that a deputation - 


consisting of the chairman, Rev. J. G. 
Mr. A. Illingworth, and thé Rev. Mr. Crosskey, 
wait on Mr. Gladstone with the resolution just 


Mr. JoHN MORLEY, in seconding the motion, said 
he ed vg r 8 all the sup - 
port he cou ibly get from such a meeting as 
this and 5 which he (Mr. Morley) 
hoped would be held in the provinces during the 
week, There were those who said that the feeling 
which Mr. Gladstone kindled last autumn was 
extinct, but if there was any ground for the belief 
it was probably because Mr, tone felt himself 
tied by feelings of allegian 


ce to Lord Harti ; 
but he (Mr. Morley) was glad that Mr. Gladstone 


felt himseli tied no longer, and he believed the time 


was come when the nation would be perfectl 
tn to support him, and to re-echo the cry that it 
would have nothing more to do with the support of 
the Porte. (Cheers). 

The resolution was carried, and the 
terminated with three cheers for Mr. Gladstone. 


SECOND SITTING.—EVENING. 


On the motion of the Rev, W. Grirrirn, of 
Derby, seconded by Mr. Starrorp ALLEN, of 
London, Mr. A. Illingworth, M.P., was elected 
chairman. There was a considerable attendance of 
delegates. 


The CHAIRMAN said: Gentlemen, before pro- 
ceeding » ev business 1 — upon ool : ro- 
gramme for this evening, I may allude to w 
taken place, as the result of the resolution of sym- 
pathy with Mr. Gladstone, passed at this morning’s 
meeting. An interview was arran for five 
o’clock, and we went down to the House of Com- 
mons, and were very kindly received by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and had the 8 of laying before 
him the resolution which was unanimously and 
enthusiastically carried at this morning’s Con- 
ference. I may say that I believe he felt 
it very deeply, indeed he expressed hi 
as much touched by this mark of confi- 
dence of the Nonconformist body, so spon- 
and unexpectedly shown this morn- 
ing, and so very promptly passed by this meeting. 
He added that a charge was brought against the 
English people that they were capable of being 
acted upon by those moving the wires, that they 
were literally puppets ; and he said it was very 
desirable that the world, as well as England, should 
know whether that really was the case—that if the 
men who had shown such interest in this Eastern 
Question had moved from a sense of deep convic- 
1 1. 5 of last Giite they could * 

ve forgo eir responsibility in the spring o 
the following year. He relied greatly on the co- 
operation of those who had humanitarian interests 
at heart rather than on any or coterie in this 
28 ( Cheers.) Iam by Mr. Crosskey 
that Mr. Gladstone added that he was deter- 
mined on his part to bring the subject to an 
issue in the House of Commons—(cheers)—that 
he should certainly go to a division. He thought 
it very unlikely that a division could be reached 
on Monday,and that coasequently the debate would 
be adjourned. In view of the business that is before 
us I feel that it would be out of mere I to 
detain you long. I may, however, be permitted to 
say that, whatever success the Conservative party 


and Government have scored, it cannot declare | poin 


that it has allayed ecclesiastical strife within the 
Church, or that it has destroyed the agitation out- 
side Pm yay for ee — a — —— 
uality. Now, happil aspect e 
1 it concerns the Established Church ts to be 
dwelt upon by the Rev. Marmaduke Miller, and 
therefore I won't occupy above a moment in re- 
ference to what is called Church of this 


country. But we have this existing state of things, 


himself | the electors of that constitu ; 


religion as ied to England and 

from which the absolute majority of 
nation dissents; and that is a very 

fact which must more and more ongre® 
serious consi ion of statesmen. ven 
regard to those who are adherents of 
Maplaplag thn wilhy which sight vs Sepieteh iecker 

eunity w 

an Act of Parliament Church, controlled by Acts of 
jt ose ny Ae numerous other Acts, there exists 
within its borders at this time such an amount o 


the 


the 
in 
the 


confusion and antagonism as has never been wit- 


feeds them, and the hand guides 
them, and the hand that must control them ; and if 
this confusion prevails much longer we shall find 
those who have no sympathy with our side of the 
question compeiled, by a necessity which can- 
not ignore, to act along our lines, for 
absolute 1 (Hear, it is 


any power in the State to rise superior to its sa 
macy ; and therefore we havea new element in 
question which I believe will be very 


in ultimatel 


is 
t indeed 
ing us to arrive 272 


ible for voluntaryism to di 
— alongside the Establishment p and 
practice ; it is only as an Establishment is decayin 
at the roots thatjvoluntaryism is superseding it 


to whatever successes our can point, 
222 Oe eee 
ciple ita su 

hamperi * results from the 


bonds ander which they Een. 


at the election of 1874 the 
. ary eid wl vag 
t the party identi 
held its own, and without any abatement 
or h What has taken place during 
last three years is . 
read this morning, and 1 incidents w 
must have come under observation of aay 
gentleman present. There can be no doubt wha 
o future is entirely with us; that it is 
wer at this moment to prevent this great 


ever that 
of religious equality ignored 
whol in Sor grat 


in our 
+ ‘ and that 
y the party as a 0; 
centres of population we have alread 
everything we desire. There have been 
elections at Manchester, Leeds, 
ley, Leominster, and Salford, and in all 
except the last ( 
case of the Salford election) 
S 
uro | en every : 
of Commons 


Hear, hear. 
ventu 


by Mr. Kay on the 


religious equality he failed to carry — 
u 


some side issues that entered into that cc 
account for the result. And not only in 
political elections, but look at the educational 
tests that have taken place in Lond 
where, and we have the supreme satisfaction 
knowing that public opinion has tended strongly 
our direction. The grave blunder on the part 


sae 


domaging blow 
rn 
ev o us the 
2 t the — 1 this 
country when appealed to, in due after educa- 
tion and reflection, will undoubted] by the posi- 
tion we have taken up, and we find ves 


each successive contest. It cannot for 
that w } 


future of public i 
must remember it was upon the flood tide of 
household su as far as the boroughs were con- 


cerned, that a Parliament was returned 
majority in favour of religious equality as 
to 
al 


reland and carried out by Mr. Gladstone ; 
there is not the same unanimity upon 
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was the Irish and Scotch constituencies that sen 
up the large majority in Mr. Gladstone’s favour. 
It is no use denying the fact that the farmer of this 
a at any rate, is a v slow-thinking 
ani and a very Conservative being, and, when 
nearly the whole of the counties of this part of the 
Empire are against us, I should like to aak, What 
have we to lose? 4 fealty are at the worst.” I 
venture to think there is better material in 
the agricultural labotirer. Notwithstanding his 
ignorance and his condition of v „ there 
leere to him 
f oneres sate: 
| eyes no ess when he can 
reise political Therefore, we may hail 
and satisfaction the conference to take 
on the 16th of this month, at 
h. ti ht Hon. John Bright is to preside, 
with the view of supporting Mr. Trevelyan in his 
motion in fayour of household suffrage in counties, 
and the redistribution of political power. When 
we consider that we have in this country 
ten constituencies numbering two millions of 
innate who have no more power than one 
hundred other constituencies, with less than that 
7 7 1 we have a right to expect, when we 

ow these ten constituencies are on our sid 
that when a reasonable redistribution of political 
wer takes place, our influence and power in the 
ouse of Commons will be proportionately ex- 

tended. But I think there is noticeable all throu 

bociety a decided change upon this question of dis- 
esta t. (Hear, hear.) There was a time 
when the subject could not be mentioned in even 
the most ised form in the House of Lords; 
* in assembly—which Mr. Gladstone 
a a sort of balloon, in which their lordships 
lived beyond the level of mundane affairs— 
(laughter)—to have our evances discussed 
with any degree of consideration was a pri- 
2 for ch we were, I believe, deeply 
t ful. (Laughter.) Those who read the 
debates 14 the House of Lords the other 
night on the burials question, must have come to the 
conclusion that the peers’ faces were blanched with 
the nightmare of disestablishment, as it must have 
2 to the members of that House. It is true 
that Lord Granville said: — Had I any idea that 
) ment, the destruction of the throne, 
or of the aristocracy, was in any way asso- 
ciated with the resolution, I would . none of 
it,“ but we all know that we have had all 
these disclaimers before upon all other matters. 
3 It is true that many members of that 

in passing * resolution, said it was a ve 
2 1 e churchyard phy church, an 
at it was the logical sequence of one concession 
that the other should follow. Well, we do not ask 
for so much at the hands of their lordships, 
but J think we 1 teke into account the sugges- 
tions they kin ly offered. For my own 
that if the churchyard 
the parish, I don't know to 

0 church belongs. 


common 
the time, 


e national 


uired to restore to us untrammelled 
right in our national churchyards; and if our 
Episcopalian friends were to go so far as to find it 
necessary to consecrate the high road which leads 


to the church, I sup you and I would have no 
objection whatever, but if they, in consequence of 
that consecration, were to move one step in the 
way of restriction of our rights to the high road, 
then I suppose we should be in arms against 
sacerdotal pretensions (‘‘Hear, hear,” and ap- 
plause). And it is precisely so with regard to the 
churchyard. I don’t think there is the shadow of 
difference between the two cases. 


op we have 
to Register, register, register!” It E mene 
9 *: * regis 81m 
with us to „ Educate, educate, educate ! 4 We 
have done an amount of work of which we may 
estimate the cost, but of which we cannot guage 
the results. The crops in the ground look w * 
and when the harvesting time comes, the yi 
will be everything we desire. What we have to 
do is to continue on the same lines, bringing, if 
ble, more energy, more intelligence, and more 
evotion to the cause, remembering what has been 
done during the last three years, and recollecting 
that perhaps another two years may bring us a 
general election—for I don’t think it safe to specu- 
late upon more. I believe it is ible so to act 
upon public opinion that there be scarcely a 
borough in this country where this question of re- 
ligious equality shall not be fairly considered, 
and where it will be impossible for a Liberal candi- 
dete to present himself without being identified 
with those who are identified with this i- 
sation. And who will venture tosay w —— 
the result of be 2.600 m that have 
held, the distribution of the millions of tracts, an 
fhe numerous addresses that have appeared in 


arose. 


— — 


the ete * ; for it by on means follows that the 
wer that we are — is limited to the 
earers at these meeti There is also a strong 
demand for ific information as to the pro- 
cess which we advise in p t of the disesta- 
blishment of the Church of England. We were 
told this morning that it is in answer to that de- 
mand that a special committee of the society was ap- 
pointed with the view to look into the Irish Church 
Act and inquire into its working and results, and 
there will read to you this evening a report, 
enti Practical suggestions,” embodying the 
labours of that Conference. Now I can imagine 
many gentlemen, who are as sincere adherents of 
this society as myself, being somewhat doubtful as 
to the expediency of the step we have taken. If 
the responsibility had devolved upon us of origi- 
nating a scheme of disestablishment and disendow- 
ment, we might well have shrunk from the work 
at this moment; but when we are asked, in the 
face of a strong conviction throughout the country 
that the Irish Church Act was too lavish in some 
of its provisions—that there was a great waste of 
public money—surely it was not unreasonable 
to point out where this waste of public money 
What we have done has been to exa- 
mine the Irish Church Act. If we had been 
convinced it was a [perfect measure, all we should 
ask the constituencies to do would be to seek a 
repetition as applied to England ; and it is only so 
faras we have been obliged to object and take 
exception to some of the provisions of that Act that 
it has been necessary to put before the public these 
suggestions rather as alternative proposals. Now, 
let me say here for the special committee, that we 
are not so enamoured of our proposals but that if 
it should be proved they are not the best, we should 
cheerfully relinquish them. What we want isa 
further contribution to and discussion of the whole 
subject, and if it is found the proposals are un- 
just or insufficient, others can take their 
laces, and we shall be ready to adopt them or fall 
k upon the Irish Church Act if no better plan 
presents itself. Ihave no doubt the adherents of 
this society will give every consideration to these 
gam suggestions. It is possible they may be used 
or a moment in order to get up a clamour against 
our proposals and against the objects we have in 
view, but that can only be for a short time. Any 
stick is good enough to beat a dog with, and our 
nents are so out-at-elbow for lack ef weapons 
by which to withstand this onward march, that no 
doubt they will avail themselves of these proposals 
by way of damaging the cause we have so much at 
heart. Notwithstan * that can be said against 
them, for this much I can vouch, that they are 
honest in their aims, that they are considerate 
towards those who have vested interests in the 
Church, and that they are intended so to settle the 
question as that there shall be no serious grievance 
afterwards ; and if it is found they do not hold 
water, we can at any rate go upon the exhaustive 
principle, and having eliminated all the unsound 
rinciples, we shall at last come to the sound. It 
with this confidence the proposals will be laid 
before you to-night. (Loud applause. ) 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY, 

Mr. Gro. H. Barnes, of Leicester, moved the 
readoption of the society’s constitution. He said he 
would not take up the time of the conference except 
to say that, if gentlemen would use it and hand it 
to their opponents, they would find it a much more 
favourable weapon than they would think. Now 
that Conservatism was so fashionable, they could 
not do better than conserve the society’s constitu- 
tion, which had served them so long. 

Mr. C. R. Joxxs, of Lianfyllan, seconded the 
motion. He said the meeting would find that there was 
but very slight change in the constitution, which had 
served Tor the last few years. The resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILIIAus then read the report of 
the special committee appointed to prepare sugges- 
tions relative to the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church of r It commenced by 
stating that the committee had its origin in a resolution 
of a conference of the northern friends of the society, 
held at Manchester, on November 4, 1875, which 
affirmed the desirableness of preparing a statement 
of the legal changes involved in disestablishment, 
and of the principles and methods which should be 
adopted in disendowing the Established Churches. 
To give effect to that resolution, the executive 
committee appointed from their own body a special 
committee, and gave it authority to obtain whatever 
assistance might be required for the onerous task 
with which it was entrusted. As the committee 
was composed of country as well as town members, 
and it was felt to be important to secure a full 
attendance at each sitting, the inquiries and deli- 
berations of the committee necessarily extended 
over a considerable period. As the result of their 
labours, the special committee now present two 
documents, which, as they believe, fulfil, however 
imperfectly, . for which the committee 
was appointed. The first is an inquiry into the 
property and revenues of the English Establish- 
ment ; which has been prepared by Mr. Frederick 
Martin, an experienced statist, well known as the 
able compiler of the Statesman’s Year Book. While 
all the resources at the society’s command were 

laced at his service, he was expressly instructed 


pursue an 


probable effect as regards the society’s obj 
Re he. as the committee are able to jud 185 ar- 


— 7 inquiry, with a view to 
facts, without any reference to 


tin has executed with fidelity and akill, os well as | 


great labour, the work assigned to him, and the 
pamphlet embodying the results of his investiga- 
tions will be found to be the most complete and 
valuable collection of facts relative to the origin 
nature, and amount of the various descriptions of 
property now devoted to Church of England 
purposes, which has yet been presented to the 
public. The second document contains practical 
2 relative to the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of England, to which 
Church it was considered desirable to confine the 
attention of the committee. With what suc- 
cess they have discharged the duty under. 
taken by themselves, the society’s supporters will 
shortly be enabled to decide. In the introductory 
portion of the suggestions will be found a statement 
of the objects at which they have aimed, and of the 
principles which have guided them in coming to 
the conclusions at which they have arrived. If, 
while conscious of the difficulty of the task assigned 
to them, and of the necessarily imperfect manner in 
which it has been executed, they can, nevertheless, 
submit their proposals to the candour and the in- 
dulgence of their own friends, they may also await 
without anxiety the rougher handling of less par- 
tial, or of avowedly hostile, critics. Considering 
the importance of the subject, the committee think 
it desirable to include in their Report a recommen- 
dation in regard to the mode in which the sugges- 
tions should be dealt with by the Conference. 
They are of opinion that it would be highly inexpe- 
dient to attempt to discuss the suggestions appended 
to this report at this Conference. Asthe committee 
required much time for the preparation of the 
suggestions, it would obviously be inconsiderate 
to ask at once for the opinions of others, who have 
not had the opportunity of considering the subject 
with equal care. It is therefore proposed that the 
suggestions should be read only, and that they 
should then be referred for the consideration of the 
society’s friends, and of the public generally. They 
will, however, be placed in the hands of the dele- 
tes at the close of the sitting, and will forthwith 
e issued to the public. They may then be delibe- 
rately examined by the society’s local organisations, 
as well as by individual supporters, and will, no 
doubt, be scrutinised with the utmost freedom, 
both on the platform and in the press. The com- 
mittee will be well rewarded for their labours if, as 
the result, those who hesitate to support disesta- 
blishment only from doubt as to the practical 
means of effecting it, are led to see that the change 
may be made without violating the principles of 
equity, and without occasioning new evils in place 
of the ancient evils, the uprooting of which requires 
such laborious and patient effort. 


Mr. Henry LEE, of Manchester, moved — That 
the practical suggestions appended to the report 
now presented be read for information only, and 
not for discussion.“ He said he was sure it would 
be obvious to the gentlemen present that it would 
be undesirable to enter into the discussion of a sub- 
ject like this, so far-reaching, so important in itself, 
and concerning which the committee had had some 
differences of opinion, which he trusted had all 
been reconciled. If the conference should decide 
to have the suggestions read, he would advise them 
to take the oa amet home, read it over and over 
again, with the document prepared by Mr. Martin, 
and then the readers would most likely come to 
some judgment upon the matter. The authors of 
those practical suggestions were not sure that they 
would take that shape in the long run, and would 
be glad to hear any criticisms upon the suggestions 
with a view to their improvement. The advantage 
to the society of the suggestions was that, in the 
first place, it put before the public in a definite 
shape what the aims of the Disestablishment So- 
ciety were; from these suggestions Churchmen 
would see that the Nonconformists desired nothing 
for themselves, that they were not willing that 
others should enjoy, and were anxious that the 
good of the community only should be considered. 
They had worked in the dissemination of those 
great principles which they considered were as ad- 


P vantageous for Churchmen as they were for Non- 


conformists who had nothing to lose by discussion. 
They had had to bear many hard words in the past, 
and might have to do so in future. (Cheers.) 


The Rev. CHARLES WILLIAus, of Accrington, 
seconded the resolution. He quite agreed with the 
resolution, for the reason that he had had already 
two opportunities of uniting in discussion on this 
matter. It was quite true that neither the special 
committee nor the general committee could agree 
on all points ; he, for one, would never have con- 
sented to silence on points of difference ; they anti- 
State-Churchmen were remarkable for their fidelity 
to conscience and their own convictions. All that 
could be done would be to commend the suggestions 
to the consideration of the members and the public at 
large. They ought to be submitted to the severest 
criticism of the most careful character, and he 
hoped that during the next twelve months there 
would not be a town in England in which a meeting 
would not be held to consider and discuss the dis- 
endowment scheme, after which he hoped they 
would all come together in London to adopt a 
scheme, after free debate, as to the merits of that 
plan. They must look on the Irish Church Act as 
a warning as well as a guide. Practically, the 
question of disestablishment was settled. The fear 
was that it might take place before the question of 
disendowment was ripe. (Hear, hear.) He had 
confidence that when they met in three years’ time 
it would be to consider a final scheme for disesta- 
blishment and disendowment of the Church of Eng - 
land, The resolution was carried unanimously, 
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The Rev. Mr. MacDOovdALL, of Darwen, moved 
the following resolution :— 

That the Conference desires to thank the special 

committee for the time and thought which they have 
devoted to the preparation of the Practical Sugges- 
tions relative to the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Church of England”; and, without pro- 
nouncing any judgment on such suggestions, it requests 
that they may be published, for the careful oonsidera- 
tion of the society's supporters and of the public 
generally. 
He had no fear at all about the reception of 
this question by the Conference. The sugges- 
tions which been, he 2 say, in incu - 
bation for three years ought to be acceptable after 
the great consideration they had received during 
that period. He ventured to prophesy that the 
next time they met there — 4 no objection to 
the general plan of the scheme from what he might 
call the unskilled portion of the Conference. There 
would be, of course, some discussion as to the 
details. It was, he thought, quite time that this 
scheme appeared. (Cheers.) They had worked 
hard and formed a formidable public opinion in 
their favour, and the issue of their labours was 
now only a matter of time, and a very short time. 
(Cheers.) They could have disestablishment 
to-morrow if they said nothing about disen- 
dowment. They must not let the Establish- 
ment cease on any terms that were not fair 
and just to the whole nation. (Cheers.) 
He thought the scheme now proposed was a good 
one, and the Conference certainly were greatly in- 
debted to the committee for drawing it up. Its 
publication would clear away much dust and false 
impression, and it would relieve the State Church 
defenders of their dread of this society of ‘‘thieves 
and robbers.” It would take the matter into a de- 
finite field, for as yet they had had nothing like 
argument to meet. It would educate the bishops 
especially. (Laughter.) In proof that they wanted 
educating, he would remind them that the Bishop 
of Carlisle had likened the Church Defence party to 
the Jews rebuilding Jerusalem with a tool in one 
hand and a sword in the other—the tool to work 
with and the sword to keep off the Liberationists. 
(Laughter.) He thought the bishops did want a 
little educating. This scheme would, he hoped, 
bring out better champions on the other side, and 
then the struggle would not belong. He trusted 
that the pamphlet on the subject would be exten- 
sively published, but he deprecated so high a price 
as half-a-crown, because everyone present ought to 
have a copy, so as to be able generally to maintain 
the scheme. It had been said that they possessed 
leaders that won't lead, but he thought that they 
had too many statesmen who would not do 
statesmen’s work. It was the duty of a statesman 
to have drawn up a scheme, but they must be 
thankful that they had done it themselves, for he 
believed the definite scheme now before them would 
lead to great results, and in a few years their object 
would be accomplished. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. GoDDARD, of Ipswich, had much pleasure in 
seconding the resolution, which was carried with- 
out discussion. 

The SecRETARY said that copies of the Sug- 
gestions ” would be placed in their hands as they 
left the hall, and the Pamphlet would be sold to 
members for 2s.; in fact they expected, at least, 
half that edition to be bought by the other side. 
(Laughter. ) 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, | 
The Rev. MARMADUKE MILLER read an admirable 
per on this subject, of which we give the followin 
rief extract, postponing the publication o 
— 5 paper entire till our next number :— 
e 
as the Church had realised its D 


ivine mission, 
so had it chafed inst the fetters of the 


Establishment. The Church of England was full of 
life, but never were there so many signs of dissatis- 
faction with the anomalous relations in which it 
stood to the State. During the last three years the 
Church had been placed in favourable circum- 
stances for effecting reforms, a Conservative Govern- 
ment having been in power. Various bills were 
early brought into the present Parliament intended 
to remove scandals and te develop the Church’s 
life, A vigorous effort was early made to reform 
the laws in relation to Church patronage. The evils 
complained of were old and deeply rooted, but, to 
the credit of the bishops, they had courageously 
denounced this immoral system. The Bishop of 
Peterborough in 1874 moved for a select committee 
to inquire, and in 1875 he introduced a bill 
founded on its report. It was a very moderate 
bill, It did not propose to take away the right of 
selling the advowson or the next presentation, but 
it was so whittled down in committee that nobody 
felt any interest in it, and so great was the failure 
that all hope of getting rid of the scandal has 
vanished. Another widespread evil in the 
Church, which a Conservative Parliament was early 
asked to remedy, was the lawlessness and Roma- 
nising tendencies of a section of the clergy. ‘The 
Public Worship Regulation Bill was passed avowedly 
to put down Ritualism. It had modified the ser- 
vice in two or three churches, and it had sent Mr. 
Tooth to prison; but Mr. Tooth’s imprisonment 
had done nothing towards putting down Ritualism. 
To have kept him confined three months longer 
would have been worth three years’ agitation to 
the Liberation Society. The authorities therefore 
opened his prison doors, and asked him to walk out. 

ey did not trouble him with a single question 


about his obedience to the Court, or the payment 


„ —— 


of costs. This was not unlikely to E the 
working of the Act, Already the Bishop of Salis- 
bury had given his clergy to understand that, in 
the discretionary power with which the Act in- 
vested him, he would be slow to send a case to the 
Court of Lord Penzance; and other bishops had 
spoken ina similar strain. But the Act had done 
much to rouse into activity dissatisfaction r 
High-Churchmen with the Constitution of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts. This discontent had mani- 
fested itself in various ways, and notably in the 
recent memorial to the Bishops. Nonconformists 
sympathised with the members of the Anglican 
communion in their desire for liberty to make their 
own laws, to choose their own officers, and to regu- 
late their own services ; but the Anglican Church 
had sold her birthright. Whatever powers of 
self-government the Church rg possess in 
sacerdotal they were all lost at the 
time of the Reformation. The living voice 
was then silenced. The attempt now about to be 
made to take from Parliamen’ the right of 
making laws for the Church without first consult- 


ing Convocation would shift the bases upon which 


began by showing that just in proportion 


the Establishment rested. At present the Esta- 
blished Church was a national institution. The 
clergy were officers in an institution of which the 
Monarch was the head, of which every member of 
Parliament was a 11 * und of which every 
citizen was entitled be a member. And Non- 
conformists would be no jag to the surrendering 
of the right of England’s Parliament to govern 
England’s Church. The Wesleyan Conference, the 
Presbyterian Synods, the Congregational Union, 
did not claim to speak for the whole nation, Their 
creeds and liturgical services had not been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament. The clergy of these churches 
were not sustained out of the revenues, which be- 
longed to the entire nation. If the clergy were 
prepared to surrender the patronage and emolu- 
ments of the State, they might then constitute 
Convocation as they pleased, increase bishops to 
their hearts’ content, and have what services they 
liked. But if the Church was still resolved to 
enjoy the emoluments of the State, she must be 
content to endure its control; for, as Hallam had 
well said, The supremacy of the Legislature is like 
the collar of the watch-dog, the price of food and 
shelter, and the condition upon which alone a reli- 
gious 3 be endowed by a 1 common- 
wealth.” Mr. Miller was cheered on resuming his 
seat. 

The Rev. Mr. CRossxxyw (of Birmingham) then 
moved the following resolution :— 

That the Conference thanks the Rev. Marmaduke 
Miller for his paper on recent events in, and on the 
present condition of, the English Establishment, aud 
directs that it be published. In doing so, the Con- 
ference expresses the conviction that the confusion, the 
discontent, and the antagonism now prevailing within 
the Episcopal Church furnish strong reasons why it 
should cease to be established by law. . The Conference 
cannot but regurd with sympathy the desire of Episco- 
palians to possess the freedom enjoyed by other reli- 
gious communities ; but feels bound to declare that the 
claims now made by those who resist the control of the 
State over the Church are incompatible with the posi- 
tion of the Church as a national institution. | 
Mr. Crosskey observed that the resolution asserted 
the principle upon which the matter of divergence 
of feeling and principle in the Chureh of England 
should be dealt with by the party who advocated 
disestablishment. The constant widening of the 
breaches between the parties of the Church of Eng- 
land was daily making it increasingly important 
that the relations of the various parties should 
be made clear and frank. The question before the 
friends of the society was whether a particular form 
of religion was to receive the support of the State 
to which those friends and whether 
any theory had a right to national support. When 
it was claimed that a icular theory of that 
church—that a sacerd form of Christianity 
should be connected with the State—they became as 
members of the State responsible for itssacerdotalism. 
There could be no justice until its disputants left 
the settlement of their difficulties to those who 
were outside the Established Church. The question 
was asked, and was one forconsideration, what would 
happen to those ies when the Church was dis- 
established and disendowed. The different bodies 
now officiating in religious matters on behalf of the 
State must be left to organise themselves, and 
any restriction of an Episcopal Church must 
be the voluntary act of those who believed 
in episcopacy. Upon the disestablishment 
of the Church those several parties would separate, 
and each would worship wita those with whom he 
most sympathised. It was urged against the 
promoters of disestablishment that if their object 
were effectual there would be a number of different 
sects in England instead of as now—a beautiful 
comprehensive Church. He failed to recognise in 
the present Established Church anything very 
beautiful or comprehensive. The present union 
was false in every respect, (Applause.) It wasa 
union in which those who were united used the 
same words in two or three, or, rather, twenty 


senses, They agreed as to the form of the words, 


and disagreed as to their substance. Their union 
was verbal and not substantial it was a myth ahd 
a tigment. The Church at present was far from 
being a beautifal and comprehensive one. The 
union was not a union of kindly Christian fellow- 
— The sects in it were in constant antagonisin 
and in anger with one another, and the union was 
that of a number of people who greatly disliked each 
other, but who, 1 in one ship, were thus 
abliged to endure each others company. (Applause. ) 


not stand by and be rob 


— 


The present union was a false and unhealthy union, 
and was based on mere verbal agreements having 
very substantial disagreements, The truer for 
them to do would be to form such a free Church as 
they chose to form to suit their own convictions and 
in which to celebrate their worship. They had all 
witnessed how ecclesiastical authority had dealt 


with the question of marri burial, education, 
freedom of speech, and how it dealt with every- 
thing connected with the higher culture of religi 


faith, and they knew that is was a power w 
by its nature, was opposed to the free growth 
po ig a of man. The only influences which 
could be left to it were those which it could win 
over human minds and hearts by its own power. 
The ecclesiastical authority ought not to be per- 
mitted to interfere with the education of England, 
or with the direction of foreign politics, or with 
social matters, and the friends of the disestablish- 
ment movement were determined that this 
country should have religion as a sacred thing 
between God and man alone. (Applause.) They 
represented the nation, the free ious life of the 
country, and they were determined to oppose any- 
ing and everything that was now restricting their 
religious right; that meant that as in this 
country matters ef religion were matters between 
God and man, their 80 should be free from 
ecclesiastical control. (Ap .) They would 
i of their endowed 
schools as they had been robbed up and down the 
bg 24 (Applause. ) 
The Rev. Mr. ARNOLD, of Northampton, secondod 
the resolution, remarking that those who were in 
the habit of having much intercourse with Church- 


men would have feund out that the Churchmen 


themselves would acknowledge that there were 
great divisions in the Church—divisions which led 
to r schisms, and contentions of the 
very bitterest descripti Those persons would 
also admit that if the Church were disestablished 
and disendowed, it would fall into a great number of 
sects diverging as much from one another as any of 
those bodies which were at present in existence, 
Those who were outside the Church had suffered 
for two centuries by the enactments which the Hi 


Church . had declared to be contrary to 

laws of the Church—they were a things 
which were now dividing the Chu right and 
left. As they were a part of the State, with them, 
as well as with the members of the Church, lay the 
settlement of the question. The dis 


putes which 
had been for a long time, and which were now goiv 


on, had brought the religion in which they glori 
into the utmost disrespect, not only in this country 
but all over the world ; and in the name of their 


common Christianity, which was di and dis- 
turbed, and ht into ridicule, they were deter- 
mined upon the disestablishment and owment 


of the Church ; and they said to Churchmen who 
asked what bysiness they had to interfere with 
their affairs that what they were doing was no in- 
trusion on their part, for they came simply as 
Christian brethren to help to break the bonds under 
which they suffered. (Applause.) 

The resolution, on being put to the meeting, was 

carried unanimously. 

Rng evening's proceeding were then brought to a 
0 


THIRD SITTING—WEDNESDAY. 


The Conference resumed its sitting yesterday 
morning, and there was a good attendance of dele- 
gates and of visitors in the gallery. On the motion 
of Mr. LAxdLxr, of Sheffield, seconded by Mr. 
NoxxxLxr, of Market Harboro’, Mr. W. S. Allen, 
M. P., was elected chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, after apologising for filling the 
chair, as he was a comparatively ‘‘ new-comer,’’ 
said: When your esteemed secretary invited me, 
he told me he wished to have a Wesleyan Metho- 
dist as chairman—(Hear, hear)—and then he looked 
at me doubtfully, as much as to say, I wish I 
could have got a better one.” (Laughter.) I re- 
member the time when there was very little love 
lost between the Wesleyan Methodists and the 
members of the Liberation Society. (Hear, hear.) 
Iam glad to say a very different state of things 
exists now. (Applause.) I have, of course, no 
right to speak on behalf of the Wesleyan body, but 
as a private member, and do not wish to compro- 
mise that body; but this I do say, that a very 
marked change has taken place in the public 
opinion of the Wesleyan body during the last 
twenty-five years with respect to the principles 
of the Liberation Society. (Hear, hear.) Before 
then you would scarcely have found a single Wes- 


leyan minister, and you would have found very few 
influential Wesleyan layman, and J don't think you 
would have found one out of three of the great body 
of Wesleyans, who would have been favourable to 
to the great principles of this society. But what is 
the case now? Why, a very large number of Wes- 
leyan ministers, especially amongst the young men, 
are favourable to your principles—( 

a large number of influential laymen are thoro 


with you ; and the whole of the Wesleyan aon 


vere taken at the | ol 
esleyan societies in these three kingdoms, you 
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would find at least three out of four thoroughl 


y | of Parliament are not ‘altogether such an amiable 


with you, (Applause.) We cannot too highly esti- | set of men as they are generally represented to be, 

mate the 45 of gaining over a great religious | their amiability extends in a peculiar manner to 

— * the Wesleyan Methodists, numbering some | their constituents, (Laughter.) I once heard the 
, amo 


its members in these three king- 
doms. I believe that this gain will tell in a 
very important degree at the next general election 
in influencing the constituencies. (Hear, hear.) 
With respect to the question of disestablish- 
ment and the Liberal party, which is down for 
consideration this morning, there are two questions 
which meet us at the very outeet—first, Is disesta- 
blishment gaining ground a the ＋ 1 ? 
secondly, is it desirable that the party should take 
5 the question as a N (Applause. ) 
ow, with * to the first, I believe it is 80. 
— hear.) can point to the case of my own 
(Newcastle-under-Lyme), one of moderate 

size, and in which political parties are very evenly 
balanced. Some years the leaders of the 
Liberal party there certainly had Conservative 
tendencies. It is a borough in which there is no 
Ritualism, and where exists a sin ly friendly 
feeling between Churchmen and Nonconformists, 
the coming to Nonconformist bazaars, and 
8 a very kindly feeling. (Hear, hear.) 
When I first came forward as a candidate in 1865, 
I don’t think that any man would have stood a 
- chance of being adopted as a Liberal candidate who 
had pronounced opinions in favour of Libera- 
tion principles, or that if he had been adopted he 
Ww have stood a chance of being elected; but now 
1 believe that no candidate would have the least 
chance of being adopted by the Liberal party unless he 
was th y in favour of your principles. (Ap- 
plause. ) en some three months ago a vacancy was 
0 at Newcastle, two candidates came before 
the Liberal council, and one was in favour of dis- 
establishment, and the other not. What was the 
result? The one in favour of disestablishment was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority, and I have 
not the 9 doubt if the election had taken 
place, that he would have been returned. This, I 
think, is a great fact as to a borough in which Con- 


servative — es have been very strong. (Hear, 
't 
our v 


ear.) I am glad that the Liberation 

doing such a noble work in educating the 
this question. I was delighted to see 
the last three years no less than 2,600 meetings 
have been held, and that the astounding number of 
between five and six millions ot publications has 
been sent forth. (Hear, hear.) pend upon it 
these are producing very a results, and the 
fruit will soon appear—(Hear, hear)—and you 
will reap the harvest of success. (Applause.) 
I believe it to be of very great importance, and hope 
I may be pardoned for mentioning it, that at all 
these meetings anything like intemperate and un- 
charitable language should be strictly avoided ; and 

statements should be carefully guarded 
against. Perhaps in years gone by a certain harm 
was done by various expressions that were dropped 
on the platforms of the Liberation Society, and I 
believe that some moderate men were deterred from 
joining your ranks. I make this remark in all 
9 and sincerity. (Hear, hear.) It must 
also be remembered that there are a large 


number of Churchmen who are sound 
Liberals, and though they may not, at 
present, be educated up to our views, I think there 


is very great hope, without in the least degree com- 
promising our principles, of 2 them; for, 
after all, our great point should be to show that we 
have no enmity or hostility to the Church of Eng- 
Jand as a Church, but simply as an Establishment. 
(Hear, hear.) I now come to the question, Is it 
desirable that disestablishment should be taken up 
by the Liberals as a party question? Asa moderate 
man, I think a great deal may be said on both sides 
of the question. Undoubtedly, if it were taken u 
in that sense at present by our leaders, it would 
drive a certain number of Liberals from our ranks, 
and would lose us some constituencies, and it might 
result in keeping the Conservatives in power a few 
years longer. On the other hand, it would 
undoubtedly str en our hands by giving 
us a definite po 13 (applause) — for ＋ be- 
lieve that is what the Liberal electors of the 
country want at the present time. (Hear, hear.) 
They want a definite policy placed before them 
which they,can advocate and can rally round. If the 
Liberal electors get a definite policy you will very 
soon fied the Liberal members will have a definite 
policy—(Hear, hear)—and if the Liberal members 
get a definite policy you will soon find those far- 
men who sit on the Opposition front bench 
sighted ho sit he Oppositi be 
will get a — policy as 1 for I — — 
see they are getting very 7 » an 
anxious. (Loud laughter.) It in lear that —— 
there is the slightest chance of returning a man who 
is pledged to the principles of disestablishment and 
disendowment every possible effort should be made 
to do 80. (Hear, hear.) Wherever a strong Liberal 
can be got instead of one who is half-hearted, un- 
questionably the former should be chosen. (Hear, 
hear.) Then also a little judicious pressure might 
be placed on our representatives, not that I mean 
you should induce them to vote contrary to their 
convictions, but you should convince them on this 
point. (Applause and laughter.) I know trom 
experience that the arguments of constituents are 
generally very cogent and very logical. -(laughter) 
—and the representatives of the 2 are very 
much to be convinced by their consti- 
tuents, ear, hear.) In fact, althongh members 


anecdote of a young person who gave notice to her 
mistress. The mistress said : ‘‘ Why do you want to 
leave?’ Because, ma am, I’m going to be mar- 
ried.” ‘‘ Married,” said the lady; I did not know 
ou had a bean?” Well,“ answered the girl, I 
ve not exactly got a beau, but I am of such an 
amiable disposition that I feel I could love any 
man.“ (Loud laughter.) Now, I think that is the 
state of feeling with a great many candidates at the 
time of a ral election—they are in such an 
amiable frame of mind that they feel very kindly 
disposed to all the electors, and are quite ready 
to pl themselves as far as they conscientiously 
can. (Laughter, and Hear, hear.”) I will not 
allude to the subjects of the other papers, because 
they will be fully treated hereafter ; but I dare say 
ou have all read the most admirable de- 
ivered in the House of Commons by Mr. Alderman 
McArthur on the subject of the religious establish- 
ments in India and Ceylon—a that did the 
greatest credit to his ability, and which told with 
very great effect on the House of Commons. (Hear, 
hear.) I regret that I was shut out just as the divi- 
sion bell was ceasing to ring. Misfortunes, how- 
ever, happen to everyone, and that was one for me. 
Now let us take for a single moment a comprehen- 
sive view of ths forces that are ranged on both sides 
of this question, and the prospects we have of ulti- 
mate and s success. When we look at this 
kingdom we find on one side the Church of Eng - 
land strong and = and for some years un- 
usually active and energetic. That Church is dear 
to the hearts of hundreds and thousands in 
this kingdom ; and the members and clergy of that 
Church are almost to a man o to our princi- 
les. On the other hand, standing with a united 
ront, are the t Nonconformist bodies, not only 
Congregationalists, * Primitive Methodista, 
Free Methodists, and New Connexion Methodists, 
but the vast majority of the Wesleyan Methodists. 
(Applause.) Then again, after all the strength of 
the Church of England is more apparent than real, 
for I see in that Church three parties, and a house 
divided against itself is not very likely to stand 
long. he orc Many of the most earnest and 
energetic Ritualists, also, are quickly coming over 
to the idea that disestablishment would not be such 
avery bad thing. (Hear, hear.) Taking this com- 
prehensive view of the forces on both sides, I can- 
not but conclude that our victory is certain, and 
that it is not so distant as many suppose. (Hear, 
hear.) I hope the day will come when 
Mr. Gladstone — (loud cheers)—will see his 
way to deal in a great and comprehensive and fair 
manner withjthis important question. (Applause. ) 
I believe there is no other man so able and so com- 
petent to deal with it, and no man 80 likely as he 
to bring it to a satisfactory conclusion. (Cheers.) 
I believe certain victory is before us; that just 
as surely as the setting sun will rise again, and as 
surely as the ebbing tide will flow once more, so 
the day is surely coming when our principles will 
triumph. (Loud cheers.) 
THE NEW COUNCIL OF THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Nr. Gzorct Dowman, of Southampton, as the 
the chairman of the committee, presented the report 
of the Committee of Selection nominating the officers, 
committee, and council. He said it was with much 
pleasure he brought before them the names of those 
gentlemen who were to carry on the work of the 
society for another three years. He remembered 
that those who first started that important work were 
becoming feeble and gray in the good service, and 
the difficulty was to inspire the young men of the 
oo with the same sentiments as had 
actuated the older ones for so many years. He 
remembered the first meeting, at the Crown and 
Anchor, Strand, and the men who started the Anti- 
State-Church Association, when they veges to see 
the great work accomplished long ere the present 
time. He had hoped to see the result in his life- 
time, but feared the thing was rather more distant 
than he then anticipated ; although at the same 
time he felt that, as the ball descends a hill it in- 
creases in momentum. During the next three 
years those who have been appointed to carry on 
that great work in the council would give increased 
energy, increased devotedness, to that great work, 
and what they wanted was that their friends who 
had families growing up around them, would strive 
to prevent assing away into ecclesiastical 
slavery, and would inspire them with the love of 
freedom which they themselves possessed. The 
= want was to hand down the same desire for 

om of religion throughout the land. He for 
one thought it was quite time some good question 
was given to the Liberal party upon which to unite, 
and none other could be so well adapted for the 
purpose as disestablishment. (Cheers. 

Mr. PicKERING PERRY, of Northampton, in 
moving the * ea of the names proposed by the 
committee of selection, said they had confidence in 
the committee and also in the men chosen, many of 
whom had served the society from its birth to the 
present moment. With the pooner ones, they would 
no doubt efficiently serve them for the next three 
years, although it might be doubtful, and he did 
not intend to prophesy when the change they 
desired would take place—the separation of the 
‘Church from the State—but he hoped they would 
be the last workers in the 48 cause. (Cheers.) 

3 J. RonR re, of Sheffield, seconded the 
m 


(Laughter. ) 


Mr. Tuomas BLAKE, M. P., felt inclined to imitate 
the brevity of the gentleman who had just sat down, 
but he would have felt ashamed if he had not put 
in an appearance that morning. He also owed an 
spology or not being present at last night’s division, 

e was then at Regent's Park, at the presentation 
of 1,000/. to Dr. Landels—(cheers)—and when he 
got back at eight o’clock he found to his t morti- 

cation he was too late. Their excellent friends 
Mr. Richard and Mr. Samuel Morley were also 
absent from the division. But they might con- 
gratulate themselves and take encouragement from 
what there occurred. He had been spoken of as the 
member for Ross, but though he lived at Ross he 
was member for Leominster. He went there as it 
appeared there was a seat worth contesting, and won 
it with wes” 100 majority, and did so without 
trimming. (Hear, hear.) He believed a man, 
whatever were his principles, if he spoke them out 
fairly and faithfully, would be respected, even by 


his opponents, all the more highly. He was 
opposed by the interests aristocratic, clerical, and 
others, but succeeded. In Parliament he found 
repeated every day by a cle en, to whom was 
paid 400/. a year, a prayer which sought guidance 
and blessings, which the leading politicians 
present there seemed to make no efforts to 
carry out. When Mr. Justice Lush went to 
Hereford, he said to his brother judge, 
„Tam a Baptist, there is a Baptist Chapel in this 
place, and I intend to go,” and go he did. (Cheers) 
As long as he had a seat in Parliament, as long as 
he had time to use on behalf of this society, he 
would never be dumb upon this question. Their 
cause was gathering strength. It was founded on 
truth, and justice, it was prayed for every day, 
and he did hope it would soon be successful. 
(Cheers. ) 

The Rev. G. S. OnpisH, of Bolton, asked whether 
—— the names on the list—the six hundred 
— not a sufficient recommendation from the 
local councils, or 14 that other gentlemen 


might be proposed by | councils, had the com- 
mittee power to add to to this number, or substi- 
tute others! 


Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS said the number of the 
members of the council was limited by the constitu- 
tion to 600; the number contained in the list did 
not reach that figure ; the margin would, therefore, 
be available for the purpose suggested by Mr. 
Ordish. There was no formal method of nomina- 
tion, but any suggested names sent to the com- 
mittee would be duly considered, Representatives 
could not afterwards be taken off and others put 
on. The power of the executive committee was 
exhausted when the council had been appointed, 
otherwise it would be too large. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 

The Rev. Tuomas MicHARL, of Halifax, moved: 

That the gentlemen whose names have been presented 
by the committee of selection be the society's counsel 
for the next three years; with power to the executive 
committee to fill up vacancies, 

Mr. BoareEr, of Folkestone, seconded the resolu- 
tion. It did not require any comment from him, but 
the list had been carefully prepared. 

The Rev. J. T. Brown (Chairman of the 
Baptist Union) said he was in a very curious 

redicament, as he did not know what the reso- 
ution was, but he would support it anyhow. 
It did not matter at all; he had 

such faith in their secretary, and the managers 
of the society, that without any inquiry at all, 
and in the most implicit belief, he would say 
it was an exceedingly proper resolution to pass— 
(laughter)—it was the appointment of somebody to 
do some work; and he was sure the appointment 
had been made with great wisdom. (Renewed 
ets aes He only put in his appearance late ; he 
been engaged from early in the morning else- 
where, and no speaking power left in him at 
all, but he should not like that conference to go 
without his voice being heard, inasmuch as he was 
resent at the very beginning of that society, and 

ad watched with the utmost interest its p 
all along, and done as much as he could for it, and 
with years his sympathy for it increased: Inas- 
much as there were some who were showing signs 
of failure, not of heart and sympathy, but of power, 
he was glad to see others rising to take their places, 
and as the most serious timezof all was coming, he 
was glad that the council of the society was of the 
kind it was. (Cheers.) | | 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

THE SECRETARIAT OF THE SOCIETY. 

Mr. ELLINGTON, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, then presented,the special report relative to 
secretariat, which commenced by saying that for 
many years the committee had not had to make 
a report in any matter of internal administration of 
equal importance and interest, and one occasioning 
so much regret to themselves, as that which now 
devolved upon them to present to the conference. 
They referred to the intended resignation of Mr. 
Carvell Williams of his office of secretary to the 
society. Mr. Williams, in announcing his inten- 
tion to the committee, stated that in August next 


-he will have acted as the society’s secretary for 


thirty years, and that, as he had no longer the 

required for the incessant toil and heavy 
responsibility of the secretariat, resulting from the 
extension of the society’s operations, and the grow- 
ing importance of the movement, he felt it to be 
— — himself, and thought it would also be 
a lvan us to the society, that, at the time 
named, he should retire from office, and also from 
the editorship of the Liberator, which he will have 
held for twenty-two years, The committee feel that 
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they would be doing injustice to thesentiments of the 
members of the conference, as well as their own, if 
they did not, at the outset, give the strongest possible 
expression to their sense of the value of the services 
which Mr. Williams has rendered to the society 
for a period of thirty years. The remarkable and 
continuous growth of the society’s influence durin 
that time has been largely due to his practica 
sagacity, unfailing tact, inexhaustible energy, and 
unselfish devotion to its interests. Yet, while 
regretting the necessity for any change, the com- 
mittee, on a review of the extent and variety of the 
work for many years devolving upon Mr. Williams, 
cannot feel surprise that he should seek to be 
relieved from the pressure of secretarial duties. It 
will be in the recollection of the older members of 
the Society, that on its formation in 1844, the 
secretarial duties were undertaken by the Rev. Dr. 
Cox, Mr. J. M. Hare, and Mr. Edward Miall, as 
joint honorary secretaries. This arrangement was 
necessarily of a temporary character only, and at 
the end of three years, viz, in 1847, it was 
resolved to appoint a permanent secretary, and Mr. 
Williams was selected to fill that office. In 1854 
the operations of the society had become so largely 
extended, that it was found needful to increase 
the official staff, and a permanent chairman of the 
parliamentary and electoral committee, and a 
travelling secretary and financial agent were 
appointed. When, after an interval of several 
years, those officers resigned it was deemed 
desirable to consolidate their duties, which 
were undertaken, for the most part, by Mr. 
Williams. Subsequently an accountant was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the books and accounts, 
and about two years since Mr. Fisher was appointed 
‘‘ organising and travelling agent,” an appointment 
rendered necessary by the great extension of the 
society’s agencies, and of its lecturing operations 
throughout the country. From this brief review it 
will be seen that, during many years, labours which 
were previously shared by three official represen- 
tatives of the society very largely devolved upon 
one. This has happened concurrently with a great 
extension of the society’s operations, and the com- 
mittee therefore anticipate that the conference will 
agree with them in the opinion that a due regard 
to his health fully justifies Mr. Williams in desir- 
ing relief from, at least, some portion of the toil 
and responsibility of office. Happily for the inte- 
rests of society, Mr. Williams’ announcement of his 
intention was accompanied with the intimation that 
he did not wish wholly to sever his official connec- 
tion with the society, and by the offer, if suitable 
arrangements could be made, to continue to conduct 
the society’s Parliamentary and electoral business. 
The committee could have no hesitation in accept- 
ing this offer; but they were, at the same 
time, deeply sensible of the importance of 
securing the continued supervision of the work 
of the society by Mr. Williams, as well as 
of retaining him in his present position 
as its official representative before the country. 
Having conferred with Mr. Williams on these 
points, they are glad to be able to announce that 
the following new arrangements will be made on his 
retirement from the secretaryship—viz., that he 
will be appointed to the office of chairman of the 
society’s Parliamentary and electoral committee; 
that he will also be deputy-chairman of the execu: 
tive committee; and that he will have a general 
superintendence of the society’s work and of its 
official staff, while he is, at the same time, exempted 
from 1 for merely secretarial duties. 
It will, of course, be needful not merely to provide 
for the discharge of the duties of the secretaryship, 
but also to make new arrangements in regard to the 
society’s official staff generally. These matters will 
receive the early attention of the executive com- 
mittee, who, remembering the society’s past 
history in connection with its official relationships, 
do not doubt that it will be served in the future, as 
it has heretofore been, with fidelity, devotedness, 
and zeal, and that the members of its staff will con- 
tinue to enjoy the entire confidence of the consti- 
tuency. 

Mr. ELLINGTON said he could not discharge what 
he felt to be a personal duty if he did not add one 
word to the report. It had been his good fortune to 
be associated with Mr. Williams for many years 
past, and he (Mr. Ellington) could bear his personal 
testimony to every word which found expression 
in the report. It would be a matter of extreme 
regret to bim if it had been necessary to separate 
Mr. Williams from the work of the society. (Hear, 
hear.) He had everything at his fingers’-ends, and 
he was happy to think that his power of organisation 
would not be lost to them. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B. A., moved: 

That, in receiving the report now presented, this 
conference, while regretting that Mr. Carvell Willi am; 
feels obliged to relinquish the onerous secretarial duties 
which he bas discharged with such untiring zeal and 
conspicuous ability during the lengthened period of 
thirty years, is gratified to learn that the Executive 
Committee have been able to make such arrangements 
as will retain for the society the services and experience 
of Mr. Williams, and enable him to continue to exerciss 
a general supervision of its operations. In expressing 
cordial satisfaction with the proposed arrangements rela- 
tive to the official staff, the conference desires specially 
to convey to Mr. Williams its grateful appreciation of 
his unwavering devotion to the interests of the society, 
and its sense of the deep obligation under which he has 

laced its friends and supporters. The conference also 

eartily reciprocates the sentiment expressed by the 
committee, that the official representatives of the society 
— continue to enjoy the entire confidence of the con- 
stituency. 


He said that the duty being cast upon him of moving 


that resolution reminded him he was becoming one 
of the older members of the society, and it was on 
that account alone, he su that he was asked 
to propose it. If it had been a resolution dealing 
with the actual resignation of Mr. Williams, he 
felt it would have been extremely painful to have 
moved it at all in that assembly, but it was really 
not a retirement but simply a promotion. (Hear, 
hear.) It was said that translation profited nothing 
except to bishops: yet he wished to see whether 
promotion might not at all events prove of 
some advantage to themselves and to their secre- 
tary; that they might take him and make him, as 
far as they could, prime minister of the society— 
(Hear, hear)—a position it was to be hoped he would 
occupy for some years to come. Of course they 
would not see him conduct the business of those con- 
ferences in the way in which he had been accus- 
tomed to do, and the truth was that brain power 
and organising power such as his, was far too valu- 
able to the society to have it expended upon mere 
details of mechanical arrangement. He was fitted 
for other work, not merely by his ability, but by 
his lengthened experience, which few others could 
command. His work would be very largely in 
connection with the political arrangements of the 
society. That was an indication that they felt 
their political work—their Parliamentary work— 
was likely to be very much larger and more impor- 
tant in future than it nad been in the past— 
(cheers)—an indication of their belief that Mr. 
Williams would have very important work to 
dain the lobby of the House of Commons; and it 
was an expression of their desire that some con- 
stituency in the kingdom would understand that 
if Mr. Williams was to rise to the full measure of 
his duties, his best place would be not outside, but 
inside the House. (Loud cheers) A resolution 
like that he had moved permitted both a personal 
and general retrospect. Their first secretary— 
passing over the three gentlemen who had pre- 
viously so nobly served them—their servant for 
thirty years, was abont to close his secretarial re- 
lations with them. That reminded them they 
were getting into a new generation. His 
(the speaker’s) place would have been better filled by 
ona whose physical infirmities prevented him being 
with them that day, but whose namé wonld never 
be forgotten —(loud cheers)—and whose. work 
would be recorded when the history of the society 
came to be written. No words were sufficient to 
express how much the cause owed to the noble 


self-devotion, earnest eloquence, and untiring exer- | 


tions, of the founder of that society—their noble 
friend Edward Miall. (Renewed cheers.) They 
had a right to say that they had in the servants of 
that society during the thirty years which had 
already elapsed men who, if they had laboured in 
other capacities, would have secured very high 
honour and distinction. (Cheers.) Mr. Williams 
had concentrated all his talent and energy on the 
work of the society, and he deserved honour for his 
unseltish devotion to the great principles of religious 
equality. (Cheers.) That self-sacrifice ought to be 
the more honoured when they had got it in so emi- 
nent a degree in their friend, who was retirin 
from his secretarial duties, knowing that the wor 
was in a very different state to what it was when 
he entered upon it. If Nonconformists did all they 
could, no man on earth could persuade him (the 
speaker) that the uprising of one-half of the religious 
people in this country would not be sufficient to 
terminate the social and political wrong of an Esta- 
blished Church. (Cheers.) But, after all, it was 
not a question for Nonconformists exclusively ; it 
was a question for the nation; a question 
of national freedom; and of the division 
of the nation into two political parties; a question 
of how long a free people intended to be over-ridden 
by aspiring sacerdotalism: (Loud cheers.) It 
was not a question between Dissevters and Church- 
men, but between a privileged sect and the whole 
of the nation besides ; and Mr. Williams would be 
able to reflect that he had helped to raise it to its 
present high level. (Cheers.) The winter of their 
discontent had been keen and severe. Recently 
there seemed to be the bright flush of 6 comin 
spring, but it had been succeeded by an east win 
blowirg from Salford. But that wind was not 
likely to blow for ever. They were not passing to 
December but to June, They were going forward 
to a glorious summer and a rich fruitage. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

Mr. E. S. Rosryson, of Bristol, in seconding the 
resolution, said he very cordially joined in the 
feeling of admiration which had been expressed by 
Mr. Rogers, for the zeal and devotion which had 
always characterised the way in which Mr. Wil- 
liams had conducted the affairs of the society for 
thirty years. He would not, in his pretence, and 
conscious of the way in which the society viewed 


those services, say any more upon that subject. 


He (Mr. Robinson) thought that public bodies had 
reason to be specially thavkful—the Liberation 
Society especially so—for the admirable way in 
which their secretarial duties had been performed. 
The promotion of Mr. Williams was not only an 
act of expediency, but one of necessity, arising 
from the enlarged operations of the society ; and he 
would conclude by saying that be hoped Mr. 
Williams would be spared for some years to do 
what they were now askirg of him, viz , to lead the 
operations of the society. (Cheers. ) 
The resolution was then put and carried unani- 
mously, amidst much applause. 
Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, who was received 
with great cheering—the audience rising to their 


feet—said that happily he was not called upon that 
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day to deliver a valedictory address, and he did not 
think the occasion a suitable one for indulging in 
those reminiscences which the proceedings of the 
morning naturally suggested. But he would be 
4 y insensible if he did not feel deeply, after 
lis to the expressions which had fallen from 
those who had addressed the meeting, as well as the 
response which had been oie to them by the Con- 
ference, and he should be wanting in his duty 
towards them, as well as doing himself a great in- 
— if he did not express emphatically, though 
riefly, his gratitude to the Executive 12 

for the spirit in which they received his intimation, 
and the arrangements that had been made, Next 
to the mover and seconder of the motion just 
adopted, and lastly to the Conference for the cordial 
manner in which they had passed it. He had the 
gratification of feeling that this was no formal, 
unreal proceeding, but that the resolution expressed 
what was meant, that the speakers had given 
utterance to the oe of their hearts, and he had 
also the gratification of feeling thas much of what 
had beensaid by way of encomium to himself had not 
been wholly undeserved. (Cheers.) His feelings that 
day were of a very mingled character, As he looked 
back upon the last thicty years, he was amazed at 
the amount of work that had been done—not 
by himself only, but by others with whom he had 
been associated, in London and all through the 
country ; at the sustained energy with which 
the work had been carried on; at the liberality 
shown by the Society’s supporters. He was not like 
his friend Mr. Dowman ; for when he put his hand 
to this work, he expected that his children 
might see the end, but not himself; but now, he 
believed, if his life was spared a short time longer, 
both geuerations would witness it. (Hear, hear.) But 
he could not but feel grieved as he thought of the 
many personal changes in the constitution of the 
society since he, as au obscure youth, was first called 
upon to fill the secretaryship. The whole of the 
original members of the executive committee had 
either leit the reid or were enfeabled by age and 
infirmity, until Mr. Miall was the only remaining mem- 
ber of the London committee who sat at their board 
thirty yeara ago. But there was a more cheering 
sign—the presence of men so new to the work that 

must own their faces were unknown to him, all: 
young and vigorous mea, They had evidence that 
the work which God put it into the mind of the 
founders of the society to begin in 1844 would be 
successfully completed by other men ip His pre, 
good * and might that day come soon! ( 
cheers. 

The chairman then vacated the chair, which was 
taken by Mr. Edward Jenkins, M. P. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN RELATION TO THE LIBERAL 
PARTY AND ELECTORAL ACTION, 


Mr. CHARLES MIALL, being called upon by 
the Chairman, then read a paper on this sub- 
ject, of which the following is an outline. 

e argued that, as the principle of disesta- 
establis t had been rined in the statute. 
book, Parliament had established the ˖ 
that the ecclesiastical property of State churches 
was held in trust for the of the w com: — 
munity, and could be y resumed at the will of 
the Legislature, The Irish Church Act havi 

Liberals, that 


been the special work of the 
could now only defend the Chutch Establishments 
of England and Scotland on grounds of iency. 


Reasons were given why the Liberals, 

present ‘moment without = bility ft 
any definite programme, ou to regard 

as something more - than * theoretical grio · 
vance—such as, that the Anglican priesthood 
is more than ever ive; that it virtually 
reduced the Public Worship Act to a nullity; that 
it questions the decisions of our courts of law, end 


claims powers of ecclesiastical legi are 
recognised by the British Constitut the 
State yields to its pressure, as in the bu agita- 


tion; and that there has er io 
to the charches on both sides of the Tweed which 
restricts their destroys their national cha- 
racter, and vi y constitutes them sects. All 
this is against the traditions and creed of the Liberal 
party. In answer to the plea that disestablishment 
is outside the range of practical politics, it was con- 
tended that the Ch is, and always has been, a 
potent and injurious element in our political and 
social life, and a drag chain upon national progress. 
It is shown that for the last half-century every 
great reform has had to encounter the opposition of 
the Church, and that much of the time of our 
secular Parliament is taken up with ecclesiastical 
questions, arising out of its claims or vested inte- 
rests, and is often wasted in resisting Church 
aggression. It is a grave national evil that in the 
rural districts clerical influences and pretensions are 
on the increase, that it uses parochial charities, its 
educatioral machinery, and its social ige to 
promote sectarian objects, hindering freedom of 
worship and the praating of sites, and that in many 
districts landlords have, by the arbitrary use of 
their power, in respect to leases and the letting 
of farms, well-nigh exterminated Dissent. Coin- 
cident with a marked and general spread of 
intelligence throughout the coantry . 
the revival of sacerdotal claims the 
clergy, which vates the evils described. Their 
reflex influence has told so disastrously upon the 
oot popes et at the gene the — 
Sonn seats Were ; on- 
servatives, who — exclusively received the 
support of the Church, because the instincts of the 
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PROFESSOR EVERETT. | 


Just published, with W Woodcuts, 16mo, cloth, 


LEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 
By J. D. Everett, DC. D., F. R. S., Professor of 
Natural Phi y in Queen's College, Belfast ; Translator 
and Editor of Deschanel Natural Philosophy,” &c. 
London: Biack?t and Son, Paternoster · buildings. 
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110 HOUSE SCHOOL 
CLAPHAM, LONDON, 8.W. 


Head Master—F. C. MAXWELL, M.A. 
Late of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 


Terms on application. 


A ULESLEY PARK COLLEGE, near Coventry. 
, Established 1848. A high school on easy terms, 


THOS. WYLES, F. G. S., Director. A Preparatory School, 
separate, for Little Boys. 


ATIONAL SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
(Lmited.) | 
| JEWELS, PLATE, and VALUABLES 
May be 3 for Safe Custody in the Fire and Burglar 
Proof Vaults of the Company. 
H. WEST, Manager, 


1. Queen Victoria Street, 
Mansion House, E. C. 


CHAPPELL AND CO. 8 
HARMONIUMS FOR MISSION WORK, 


THE CELESTINA. 


A small portable Harmonium of Three Octaves, with 


Four Steps, in Travelling Box, 5 Guineas; or with Pedal 
Stand, 6 Guineas. 1 1 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street, W. 


THE PEOPLE’S HARMONIUM. 


Four Octaves, 4 Guineas ; ditto, with Celeste, 5 Guineas ; 
Five Octaves, with Automatic Swell, 5 Guineas. 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


ſ— ee eee, 


THE 
COTTAGE ORGAN HARMONIUM 


Solid Oak. Five Octaves, Organ Tone, Two Pedals, 


7 Guineas. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THE CABINET ORGAN. | 


„ Model. Seven Stops. Dark Oak Case (varnished), 


Guineas. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street, 


THE NEW CHURCH MODEL. 


With Two Rows of Keys, Two Knee Swells, Four Stops, 
Pedal Sub-bass. Oak, 28 Guineas; Walnut or Rosewood, 8 


CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 
THE EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL. 


Fifteen Stops, 44 Rows of Vibrators, Grand Jeu for Knee 


and Heel Swell. Solid Oak, 35 Guineas, 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond-street. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


AND PURCHASE, 


HARMONIUMS, PIPE ORGANS, ALEXANDRE 
ORGANS, and AMERICAN ORGANS may be had on 


the Three-Years’ System, at 


CHAPPELL and CO.’S, 50, New Bond-street. 
Illustrated lists free by post, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
t extracted 


the excess of fa 


digestible beverage for Breakfast, 
_ _ invaluable for Invalids and Children.“ 
a 2 Sy On autie Medical Press. 
Being wi 


&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 


Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 


Breakfast Cup costing less than a halfpenny. _ 
CocoarINA ALA 9 the most delicate, digestible, 


cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
chocolate is i 
In tin — at 18. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 


Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 


0 
Guineas; with 2} Octaves of German Pedals, 15 Guineas she wo 


COCOATINA 


aculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
Luncheon, or Supper, and 


t sugar, spice, or_other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Taz NONCONFORMIST are 
1 Tit | 1 0 
Each additional Line . 0 6 
For Situations Wanted, five lines oS 
20 anting Servants, Ke. 2 0 


lines or under, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The sip tape eres is supplied Post-free on the 
8:— 

Craepit.—Annually, 24a; Halt-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 


£1 3s. 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, EI 5s. 2d. 
Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are reyuested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary. Sa a sts 

We es respectfully to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-peying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 
Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office, 
to W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 

18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 

„The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 
scribers, but may commence at any date. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. F. Waraker, (Toowoomba), P.0.0., 23s. 2d. 
received with thanks. 


„% We have received a great number of communi- 
cations which it is quite impossible to make use of this 
week, 


Che Honconformist. 


THURSDAY, MAY 3, 1877. 


SUMMARY. 

WE have not yet any news of special impor- 
tance from the seat of war. Each Power is 
advancing its troops, and it is quite certain 
that a great battleisimminent. In Asia Minor 
the Turks report emall successes, and the Rus- 
sians also claim trifling advantages. Hobart 
Pasha has made a daring run up the Danube 
that he might see for himself how things looked 
with the Russians who were being massed for 
the invasion. He had no experience of tor- 

oes, and passed by great guns, which, if the 
ussians been quick, would have settled 
him and his crew. The notion that the 
heavy gunboats of the Porte could be 


used to impede the crossing of the 
river by the Russians is now given 
up. Of actual fighting intelligence, the most 


important is that a battle was fought at Kars 
on Sunday, when the Turks were dislodged 
from all their positions. The next day they 
made a desperate attempt to regain their lost 
ground, but in vaio. 
Far more interesting than the news relating 
to battles or impending battles is the intelli- 
gence which comes to us of the doings of each of 
the Great Powers. England, France, and 
Italy have each issued declarations of neutrality. 
The good offices of Germany on behalf of Rus- 
sians in Turkey and of England on behalf of 
Turks in Russia are declined ; since Turkey has 
determined on driving all Russian residents out 
of her dominions, and does not want her own 
subjects in Russia to be protected at all. 
A — pe threat on the part of Russia that 
d not permit the Khedive to render aid 
to Turkey must be taken for what itis worth. 
The Khedive does not heed it, for at a sitting 
of the Assembly of Notables, summoned for the 
purpose, he declared that he would send troops 
to Markey, and added that his son, Hassan, 
was about to start to have the honour 
of defending the just cause and sacred 
rights of the Empire.” Information comes 
from Arabia that t excitement prevails 
there, and that a Mahomedan war feeling is 
spreading, which may result in Turkey obtain- 
ing soldiers and supplies from the first centre of 
the faith. It is, in , already announced that 
the Scheriff of Mecca is equipping 4,000 men 
and sending them ready for war to the Sultan. 
Just a little interest still attaches to the 
position of affairs in Roumania. Russia, in 
effect, occupies it at present, but is evidently 
bent on making her troops careful of their 
conduct while there. Everything needed is 
aid for at the time, and Russia by proclama- 
ion states her desire to respect the territory as 
much as may be possible under the circum- 


stances. 5 

Before leaving Kischeneff the Czar attended 
a banquet, at Which he proposed the health of 
the Grand Duke, and spoke of the eathusiasm 
and admirable condition of the troops. In reply, 
the Grand Duke declared that he and the troops 
under his command jwere bent on spending 
themselves to the last drop of their blood. 

But the chief interest during the week in re- 
lation to the great crisis is as to the position 
Great Britaiu is likely to take now that war has 
actually ** An important turn of policy is 
manifested by certain s which have, since 
last summer, done all the could to damage 
Russia and indirectly to aid Turkey. The object 
now seems to be to frighten the nation into the 
belief that Russia’s object is wholly conquest, 
and that the relief of the Christian subjects of 


| Turkey isonly asham. Itisactually asserted that 


the direct aim of Russia is Constantinople, and 
—— of Great 1 
now seriously jeopardised. Fortunately, there 
are other journals which have the good sense 
to counteract the influence of panic-mon 

and for one thing show the utter absurdity of the 
chimera that Russia can hit us through Con- 

stantinople. Of course much has been said 
in Parliament on the Eastern Question, and 
new interest was created on erg | ight when 
Mr. OC. Howard gave notice that Mr. Gladstone 
intended submitting a series of resolutions to 
the House. On Monday Mr. Gladstone read 
his resolutions, five in number, and at the samé 
time stated that the action he had taken was on 
his own responsibility. He did not speak as a 
member of a or of a séction of a ys 
The noticeable thing about these fesolutions is 
that they embody the assertions made by Lord 
Derby at Various times, and seek to obtain from 
the Government such a declaration of policy as 
will make it impossible, humanly pecking. for 
us to drift into war for Turkey out of fear fot 
Russia. Of course, the Government at Uncé 
named a night for debating the resolutions, and 
Monday next will, we think, be importent in 
the annals of Parliament. At a Cabinet meet- 
ing yesterday the Ministers considered how the 

should meet Mr. Gladstone’s attack, an 


— | it is said that, passing by Sir John Lubbock’s 


notice that he would move tha Previou 

Question, they will at once ask for a vote 8 

confidence. Of course they will get one. It 
is also worth noting that the chief members of 
the late Liberal Cabinet met at Lord Granville’s, 
and are said to have decided not to support Mr. 
Gladstone, but to go with Sir J. Lubbock for 
the Previous Question. 

The leading Parliamentary events of the 
week are noticed elsewhere. We have not 
space to report this week the debate on Mr, 
Alderman M‘Arthur’s motion relative to eocle- 
siastical subsidies in Ceylon. The hon. meme 
ber for Lambeth stated his case with great 
clearness and force, and was supported by Mr. 
Baxter, Sir George Oampbell, and Mr. Knatch= 
bull-Hugessen. The tone of Mr. Lowther and 
the Chancellor of the Hxchequer in opposin 
the motion was apologetic, and it was rejec 
by the slender majority of 26 (147 to 121), 
which would have been considerably less but 
for the accidental absence of some of Mr. 
M‘Arthur’s supporters. Yesterday Mr. Os- 
borne Morgan, in withdrawing his Burials Bill, 
which stood for second reading, announced that 
when the Government measure came down to 
the Commons, he should move a resolution 
embodying the principles of his own bill. Slow 

ro as been made with the Universities 

ill in committee, and many days will probably 
elapse before the struggle takes — on the 
clause relative to clerical fellowships, which 
Mr. Goschen proposes to add to the bill. Some 
weighty remarks on this subject were made by 
the Hon. Lyulph Stanley and Mr. Frederio 
Harrison at. Tuesday morning’s sitting of the 
Liberation Conferenos. 


ENGLISH NEUTRALITY AND ITS 
| ASSAILANTS. 


On Monday nigbt the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion in both Houses of Parliament asked Mini- 
sters whether, having regard to the outbreak 
of hostilities between Russia and Turkey, Her 
Majesty’s Government had decided to issue a 
Proclamation of Neutrality. The answer to 
that question is practically contained in a 
special edition of the London Gazette, published 
on the same evening, and also in a letter ad- 
dressed by Lord Derby to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, directing them to enforce at all the pie 
of the British Empire, certain rules for the obser- 
vance of neutrality. The proclamation does not 
essentially differ from previous documents of 
the same description. The terms of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, which perhaps are more 
stringent than most le imagine, are 
set forth in detail; and if rigidly enforced, 
those bellicose members of the military profee- 
sion who, it is said, are thirsting for active 
service under the Ottoman banner, must te 
content to submit to the routine life of Alder- 
shot or Woolwich. British subjects are warned 
that if they accept, or induce other persons to 
accept, any engagement in the military or naval 
service of either belligerent, they will be guilty 
of a criminal offence, for which they will be 
punished with fine or imprisonment. The build- 
ing, equipment, or despatch of ships for the use of 
a toreign State at war with a friendly State, also 
involves similar consequences, as well as the 
forfeiture of the ships to Her Majesty. Per- 
sons are warned that any attempt to fit 
out expeditions in the interest of ei belli- 
gerent, will ogealy come under the condemna- 
tion of the law. The proclamation further 
declares that upon reasonable and probable 
cause being shown, the Secretary H State 
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is authorised to seize and detain any 
suspected vessel until she has been either 
condemned or released by process of law; 
while, lastly, British subjects are told that 
if they endeavour to break any blockade law- 
fully established by either of the belligerents, 
they will rightly incur the penalties denounced 
by the law of nations. rd Derby, in his 
despatch to the Admiralty, informs the naval 
authorities that the ships-of-war of either 
belligerent are prohibited from making use of 
any port in the British dominions for any war- 
like purpose ; and, unless prevented by stress 
of weather, such vessels must remain in port 
for a period of not longer than twenty-four 
hours, and must only take in provisions and 
coal sufficient for immediute use. 

Such in substance are the terms of the Royal 
Proclamation, and so far as words can commit 
a nation to a policy of strict neutrality, we may 
be said to occupy that position. Nevertheless, 
it would be absurd for us to attempt to blink 
the fact that our neutrality is being subjected 
to the same kind of strain that it experienced 
during the civil war in the Uni States. 
Many of our readers will remember that the 
pro-Southern party in this country made the 
most active efforts to force the Govern- 
ment to espouse the side of the Southern 
Oonfederacy in that great struggle. The 
Northern States were then denounced for 
their selfishness and their ambition, just as 
Russia is now being similarly denounced; while 
British interests, in the shape of cotton, were 
then made the pretext for our interference, just 
as, at the present time, we are told that Russia, 
by her operations in Asia Minor and her pos- 
sible march on Constantinople, is threatening 
the highway to our Indian possessions. So far 
as we can judge, the same political elements are 
at work now as were employed to involve us in 
the calamities of war during the American con- 
flict. The Tory party at that period were the 
war party; and at this moment, while the 
Government are pledged to neutrality, it is well 
known that no small proportion of the members 
who sit on the Ministerial benches are eager to 
hound them on to war in defence of Turkish 
rule. It would not be difficult to pursue 
the parallel further, for in that crisis as well as 
in the present, there were so-called Liberals who 
did not hesitate to play the game of a reckless 
and an unpatriotic faction. To Mr. Roebuck, 
for example, belongs the unique distinction of 
having, within the walls of Parliament, cham- 
pioned two of the worst causes upon which the 
civilised world has ever been called to pronounce 
judgment. 

We hope that the country will be warned in 
time. Once before it has had painful expe- 
rience of the . policy —a policy which is 
eminently caloulated to result in disaster. Our 
opponents have already endeavoured to make our 
neutrality a sham. They would have had the 
Government give to Hobart Pasha a quasi- 
official sanction; and even now they desire 
Lord Derby to reply to the Czar's declaration of 
war in formal language of defiance. Tho 
Government, it is true, are influenced by a 
sense of responsibility which appears to be 
entirely wanting among many of their fol- 
lowers ; but nevertheless there are many indi- 
cations that the latter intend to be persistent 
in their determination to involve us in the 
contest. The Daily Telegraph deservedl 
enjoys the reputation of being the principa 
organ of the Foreign Office; and as if to mark 
this fact, only a few days ago Lord Derby 
went ont of his way to pay a tribute to 
it for the general accuracy of its intelli- 
gence. No one who is familiar with the course 
of that journal on the Eastern Question, and 
especially with its most recent utterances, can 
entertain the elightest doubt that it desires to 
drag this country into a war against Russia, 
ostensibly to protect our Indian Empire, but 
really to uphold Ottoman rule. The Telegraph. 
3 a military catastrophe for its friends 
the Turks; and it is therefore naturally 
anxious that a British fleet should be on the 
spot to break the force of what might prove a 
crushing blow. Writing on Friday, April 27, 
our contemporary says :—‘'‘ We must be ready 
to hold the peninsula of Gallipoli to secure the 
safety of our ironclads, and to fortify the 
heights between the Sea of Marmora and Lake 
Derkos.” The Telegraph is not sure whether it 
would be wise ‘‘ to watch events on the slopes 
of the Candian mountains,” but it is quite cer- 
tain that it is our duty to prevent, at any 
cost, the operations of any Russian squadron 
either against Crete or Egypt, and should be 
ordered to warn or beat off any hosiile war- 
ships bent on entering the Dardanelles.” This 
was doubtless considered enough to satisfy even 
appetites the most hungry for war; but on the 
ensuing day, the Ministerial journal returned 
to its evil work on the plea that the best way 
for England to prevent a future war with 


ö 


Russia would be to determine at once what 
should be the limits of the Russian invasion of 
Turkey. As regards the fleet, we are told, 
it should at once be directed to take up its 
stations at Orete, Smyrna, Port Said, and the 
other points of vantage.“ As for military pre- 
arations, ‘‘a patriotic and zealous Minister of 
ar like Mr. Gathorne Hardy needs only have 
one word to have the forces which might be 
wanted for some vitally-important duty 
ready at a day’s notice.” Such is the 
kind of writing which is now appearing day 
by day in a popular journal, which is supposed 
to represent the views of at least an influential 
section of Her Majesty’s Government. It is, 
we think, high time that the 1 people 
should wake up to a sense of the danger of the 
situation, and that they should, by public 
meetings and in every other constitutional 
manner, repudiate sentiments which are osten- 
tatiously put forward in their name, but which 
in reality ouly express the views of a small but 
high-placed and active Turcophile faction. 


THE LIBERATION CONFERENCE. 
(Continued from Page 435.) 


clergy are in favour of those who defend class 
interests. Why, then, should the Liberals so 
much defer to their political foes and ignore the 
claims of Nonconformists, their unwavering friends ? 
They have to wage constant war with Church 
exclusiveness in Parliament, and if they have not 
the courage to assail the State Church system, 
which is at the root of the evil, they ought to offer 
no obstacles to those who have. A question so bound 
up with Liberal principles, which arouses more 
popular enthusiasm than any other, and is in- 
creasingly agitated in the Church itself, cannot be 
indefinitely postponed to suit the convenience of 
party politicians, or because of the practical diffi- 
culties of a settlement. Whatever watchword 
may in the future be inscribed on the Liberal 
banner, religious equality ought not to be 
ignored, but should become a recognised article 
of the new Liberal creed. But it is for the 
advocates of that principle to depend upon 
their own strong arm and the growing public 
feeling in their favour, rather than to go cap in 
hand to the leaders of party, who must eventually 
accept the matured opinion of the community. To 
convert the nation and win over the constituencies, 
is one of the main practical objects of the Liberation 
Society. The best means of electoral action are then 
discussed in detail. Early preparation is the most 
effectual antidote to division, and the best reply to the 
o of dividing the Liberal interest; and success 
can be better achieved in the committee room, where 
candidates are chosen, than in the polling-booth. It 
is contended that the friends of religious equality 
ought not to support any candidates who avowedly 
oppose their principles, and should specially be on 
their guard against political adventurers ; that all 

t popular constituencies ought to be represented 
41 who will vote for disestab ent; 
and that in all two- member boroughs where Non- 
conformists preponderate, one of them should 
advocate their principles. In other constituencies 
old members might be braced up; and to new can- 
didates a severer test might be applied. Those who 
seek parliamentary honours will not be worse but 


better Liberals for holding advanced views on 


Church questions. Those persons who have the 
strongest convictions of the evils of State-Churchism 
ought not to be surpassed in zeal and promptitude 
by politicians bent upon mere party objects. The 
next general election will show what progress the 
rinciple of religious equality has made among 
Fhe constituencies, and how far disestablishment 
has been advanced as a practical question awaiting 
legislative settlement. Weeks, if not months, 
ore Parliamentary writs are issued, the work of 
electoral preparation will be completed ; and those 
who defer action till a dissolution is proclaimed may 
as well altogether hold their hand. 


Mr. Stanway JACKSON (of Manchester) moved 


That the Conference, in thanking Mr. Charles Miall 
for his paper, and requesting its publication, expresses 
the hope that the supporters of the society will, with 
ino determination, press ſor ward the question of 
disestablishment until it occupies the foremost place in 
tbe aspirations and the plans of the Liberal party. 
More especially, the Conference urges the necessity for 
such preparation for the next general election as will 
ensure ts corresponding with the society’s recent 
exertions, and the unquestionable advance of opinion in 
favour of its aims. 


He said that the question of disestablishment 


was becoming more and more one of practical 
politics, and he believed the admirable “* sugges- 


on apace. This resolution had been very carefully 
repared, for although it did not absolutely pledge 
* to make their question a test question, it 


went a long way towards that point. The time 
had arrived when Liberals might demand that a real 


uestion should be put before them, and when the 
should expect Liberal candidates for their suf- 
rages to have well-defined opinions on dis- 
establishment. They had been too much afraid 
of it, and not they only, but their candi- 
dates also. In Manchester they had no diffi- 
culty of that kind to ccntend against, for both their 
‘members were disestablishment men. (Cheers. ) 


He believed now jt would be impossible for any 


tions submitted to them last night would help it 


| gramme, 


— 


— 
candidate to be accepted there by the Liberal party 


who was not sound on this question. In the neigh- 


bouring borough of Salford, and he spoke from per- 
sonal knowledge, there was no proof that Mr. 

lost a single vote at the recent election through his 
adhesion to their principles. For the causes of his 
defeat they had elsewhere to seek. He maintained, 
therefore, that, in the boroughs especially, they 
ought to press this question to the foremost place, 
and ne wanted to see it occupying its true position. 
(Cheers.) The battle was a real one, and they must 
enter into the conflict believing it to be such. The 
foes they had to contend with were indeed for- 
midable, \ Their names were Ignorance, Supersti - 
tion, Sélfishness, aud Vested Interest. (Cheers.) 
He besought them not to make it a battle of chapel 
versus church, but let them take their stand as 
citizens of\ this great country, and claim the full 
rights of citizens. They must remember that there 
were more foes to contend with than those which 
openly arranged themselves against them; there 
were the foes of their own household, the indiffe- 
rentism among themselves. Any careful student 
of the history of our times must have been struck 
with this—the difference between our days and the 
days in which this battle of religious freedom was 
fought 200 years ago and more. Then there was a 
species of persecution very real, consisting of for- 
feited lands and titles, of gibbet and stake, Now 
there was another persecation, not less real, but less 
cruel and more insidious. It was now the persecu- 
tion of the drawing-room and of the ease born of 
luxury, and they must not ignore it. It took the 
form of the whisper that this strife for religious 
equality was not respectable ; there was the easy 
luiling of the conscience to sleep with the thought 
that, after all, they had got a great deal of liberty, 
and that it would involve a lot of terrible trouble 
to get any more. (Cheers and laughter.) Were 
they content to sell\ their\\birthright for this 
mess of pottage? Did it satisfy\them in the nine- 
teenth century to be simply tolerated? Were they 
willing to wear the chains still? He was persuaded 
that he might emphatically answer, ‘‘ No—a 
thousand times, No!” (Cheers.) This resolution 
spoke of a principle—the principle of full reli- 
gious equality,” and to that principle they must 
each of them stick faithfully, work for it manfully, 
and fight for it until they won. Nor was the time 
far otf when the aspiration of to-day should be 
translated into the achievement of to-morrow, 
and when they should have to congratulate them- 
selves on the fact that they had won. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Scunapuorst (of Birmingham) seconded the 
resolution. He said that coming from a town 
which returned three members pledged to dises- 
tablishment he might fairly claim to speak. (Hear, 
hear.) The best way to accomplish their object 
was to organise their party on a popular basis. 
They would then soon have a large number of dis- 
establishment candidates. It was too late to talk 
of disestablishment after the candidate was selected, 
but the matter should be so decided upon before- 
hand that no candidate would venture to come 
forward who was not prepared to accept their pro- 
(Cheers.) ‘Then they wanted, both on 
the part of the candidate and their party, more 
courage ; for there were men who attended con- 
ferences, but when they went back to their own 
districts they were afraid to act or speak publicly. 
(Hear, hear.) They also wanted more courage in 
their candidates, who frequently shirked their 
question, He would rather have a man started 
straight against him than a half-hearted candidate. 
He concluded by impressing on each delegate the 
necossity of doing all he could in his own 
locality to get the Liberal party thoroughly 
organised. (Cheers.) 

Mr. C. H. Horwoop, Q. C., M. P., in supporting 
the resolution, discussed the question from an 
M. P.'s point of view. He certainly thought that 
the question of disestablishment ought to be started 
directly the candidate was chosen, Gold was tried 
by the fire, and so the Liberationists, having ed 
through the tire of abuse, came out good and true 
men, actuated * the highest considerations of 
principle: The Liberal party was also mainly 
com of such men, for without such a training 
the Liberal party could not exist in the face of 
the opposition of the great representatives of vested 
interests which confronted them in the House. The 
contemptible party spirit of the Government was 
shown only last night when a scheme was proposed 
to enlarge the boundaries of the town of Derby, 
—an alteration of some local importance—but it 
was sacrificed to the sectarian jealousy which arose 
when the extension of boundaries was proposed to 
apply for school board purposes, They must de- 
vote their attention to teavhing the country the 
true principles of Liberalism. Their own princi- 
ples had grown, and were still growing, and he 
might congratulate the Conference that the Libera- 
tion Society had obtained its present powerful 
position. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. WHALLEY, M.P., said he would bring before 
them a point which seemed to have beer overlooked. 
Now, how were the objects stated in the resolution 
to be accomplished, and how were they to extend 
the platform of that goes movement which had 
hitherto been too much restricted to the question 
of religion? They were entitled to place it on the 
broadest basis—on the basis of free trade. He 
was a Churchman, but he had ever been a 


supporter of disestablishment. (Cheers.) Living 
in Wales, as he did, he saw that om 
of religion from the State was the only 


means of promoting the true interests of reli- 


gion, (Renewed cheers,) Free trade was the 
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principle on which they must advocate the move- DISESTABLISHMENT IN SCOTLAND, “ „ The people must choose within six. 
ment. As things were at present, his nine] The Rev. Dr. Hurrow, of Paisley, was then | months. There is no recognition of the 


Articles which he was supposed to subscribe to—(a 
laugh)—required twenty millions of money a year 
to support them. (Cheers and laughter.) And 
yet in Wales he found men passing the Church, and 
supporting their own chapels out of their scanty 
means. It seemed to him that he stood at a disad - 
vantage with his neighbours if he supported the 
Establishment. He believed that the history and 
constitution of this country supported the principle 
of disestablishment, for the Reformation was but a 
partial carrying out of resolutions passed in 1405, 
1410, and 1414 by the House of Commons, declarin 
that the revenues of the Church should be appli 
to secular purposes fur the benefit of the State. So 
they were only working on the lines of the Consti- 
tution. He had given notice of a motion which he 
intended to bring before Parliament, on the subject 
of opening revenues of the Church to the pur- 
poses of the State—such as the liquidation of the 
National Debt. (Loud laughter.) 


Admiral Maxse suggested that at a general 
election candidates should be received with a little 
more tolerance than he was received by the leadin 
Nonconformists in the various boroughs he h 
contested. When he contested the Tower Hamlets 
the leading Nonconformist ministers deserted him, 
although he was the only disestablishment candi- 
date because he advocated the opening of museums 
on Sundays. On the other hand, the Rev. Septimus 
Hansard refused his support because he (the 
Admiral) was in favour\of disestablishment, and 
between the two. stools hecameto the ground. The 
fact was that when au honest Radical came forward 
on public grounds he received but little encourage- 
ment from Nonconformists, and he submitted that 
some concessions ought to be made because they 
could not get a man ‘exactly of their own turn of 
mind on all points. (Hear, hear.) It was ex- 
tremely narrow on the part of the Nonconformists. 
(Cheers.) He would suggest that Nonconformists 
should be a little more of politicians than they were. 
If there was one thing more than another which 
would help forward disestablishment it was electoral 
reform, and he believed they would have to stand 
still unless they took up the practical matter of re- 
distribution, or electoral reform. (Loud cheers.) 

After a few words from Mr. SAmveEL SERPxELL, of 
Plymouth, 


The Hon, LxurrRH STANLEY szid that as to the 
remarks of Admiral Maxse, members of the Libera- 
tion Society had recognised with shame the conduct 
of certain Nonconformists, for when an honest, pub- 
lic-spirited Radical came forward he ought to be 
supported. (Cheers.) He believed that this conference 
heartily agreed with Admiral Maxse that the way 
to disestablishment was by a sweeping redistribu- 
tion of seats. (Cheers. ) 


Mr. BALL, the Vice-President of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union, 3 to the society to edu · 
cate the agricultu bourers into a sense of their 
own importance and a knowledge of their rights. 

Mr, ALFRED ILLINGWORTH, referring to the re- 
marks of Admiral Maxse, said there was a deplo- 
rable want of breadth on the part of certain men 
who called themselves Nonconformists. He was 
sorry to say that the admiral was not the only 
victim to that sort of intolerance, and he thought 
the time was come when they must resent it, 
(Cheers.) It could not be said they had forgotten 
the agricultural labourers, but it was true that 
they had not been reached so well as it could be 
wished. That subject was, however, under consi- 
deration. (Hear, hear.) 


The CHatRMAN (Mr. Jenkins, M. P.) said they 
had gone rather away from the question before the 
Conference, but he was glad Admiral Maxse had 
brought the matters he did before them. There 
was, no doubt, a great deal of bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness among some Noaconformists, and in a 
Scotch county 192 the Liberals had 


voted against Mr. Hope, the Liberal candidate, on 
the ground that he was a Unitarian, (Shame.) He 


hoped that the Conference would give out no un- 


certain sound on that point, for the Christian reli- 
gion did not depend on such narrow-minded preju- 

ices. The admirable paper read by Mr. Miall 
would, he doubted not, be read at leisure by the 
members of the Conference, and he was sure it 
would exercise a very salutary influence. As to 
the fact that the Liberal leaders were not pre- 
pared to take that part in the political edu- 
cation of the people that they expected 
them to do he would say a few words. Party 
leaders waited, at the sacrifice of principle, to see 
what their opponents were going, to do, but he 
thought the Liberal party object to any 
leaders who would not state what their principles 
were. (Cheers.) No man would be c a 
Liberal unless he was in favour of religious equality, 
or at least was not hostile to their programme, 
There was no doubt about the line taken by this 


Conference; and when a man came forward to seek 


the votes of a Liberal constituency it must bea 
first principle that he was in favour of disestablish- 
ment. (Cheers.) Let them take a lesson from the 
Home Rulers, and make the most of their organisa- 
tion. Whatever were the prospects of the Liberal 
party, he hoped that party would not eome into power 
a gain except on those great principles that belonged 
to the Liberal party. (Cheers.) He would rather 
see theirleaders remain out of office than come back 
to the Ministerial benches without pledging them- 
selves to those principles which he believed to be 
essential to the al cause, (Loud cheers.) 


called upon to move the following resolution :— 


That the Conference learns without surprise that the 
passing of the Patronage Act, instead of strengthening 
the Scottish Establishment, has produced the convic- 
tion that the time has come when political action should 
be resorted to for the purpose of putting an end to its 
existence. It has satisfaction in observing that the 
members of the Free Church are, in increasing numbers, 
arriving at the conclusion that in no other way can the 


evils of which they complain be removed, and is no less | 


gratified at the renewal of energetic action on the part 
of those who have been long attached to the principles 
of Voluntaryism, It highly approves of the intention 
of the Executive Committee to adopt new and more 
vigorous measures for carrying on the work of the 
Society in Scotland, and trusts that its efforts in that 
part of the Kingdom will be crowned with early 
success. : 
He hoped it would be felt by the Conference that 
the questions of disestablishment in Scotland and in 
England were one indivisible cause. (Hear, hear.) 
lf it was not so felt he should despair; though he 
was not despondent, of the accomplishment of dis- 
establishment. They needed Scotland, and Scot- 
land needed them. He supposed they remembered 
that Scotland contribu to the Legislature a 
larger proportion of sound Liberals than any other 
rtion of the United Kingdom, perhaps excepting 
ales. (Cheers.) They could not, he thought, 
accomplish the disestablishment of the English 
Church without having the assistance of the Scottish 
Liberals. He hoped, therefore, that the question 
of Scotland would not be overlooked, or regarded 
as sectional or provincial in any degree. (Hear, 
hear.) He must be permitted to make one or two 
remarks bearing on some things said by the previous 
speakers. He thought some degree of depression 
began to steal over their minds as to certain utter- 
ances they had heard amongst them, but there was 
no cause for depression when they looked to their 
own numbers and their ranks, They had heard 
something of the views of agricultural Jabourers, and 
he hoped that they would as soon as possible enjoy 
the electoral franchise. (Cheers.) But he was 
nut going to wait till they, or any other 
class or section of society, advocated that 
question, and he thougt it was their duty and 
privilege to bring it as rapidly and effectually to 
the front, for a political struggle, as was possible. 
(Cheers.) If they would allow him he would also 
make a remark, trusting that they would receive it 
in the spirit in which he ventured to make it —tbat 
he thonght they might have had dis establishment ere 
now in Scotland, aud in England too, if they had 
been true to themselves. (Hear, bear.) A dis- 
tinction was sometimes drawn between Noncon- 
ſormist demands and the demands of practical 


| politics ;, but surely Nonconformists could base 
their demands upon the principle of political 


equity, and so bring them unavoidably within the 
range of practical politics. (Hear, hear.) There 
was one of the eminent English Church dignitaries 
who visited Scotland occasicnally, and did them 
reat service in the cause of disestablishment, Dean 
tanley— (laughter and cheers)—who lately epoke 
of the ‘‘ generous, Puritan,” and the ‘‘ thougntful 
Nonconformist, who was most likely half a 
Churchman. The Dean liked such a person, and 
he (the open) was afraid there were too many 
generous Puritans in England, and thoughtful Non- 
conformists who did half what they oy to do. 
They did not base their demands upon a solid enough 
foandation, and. Lord Granville did not go to the 
root of the burials question—viz., that there was 
an inalienable right of the parishioners to admis- 
sion to the rr It was no use relying 
upon @ front bench of leaders, who played at 
hide-and-seek with gentlemen opposite, to promote 
the E an equitable legislation, or gain the 
confidence of those on whom they should depend. 
(Cheers.) The resolution referred to the particular 
case of Scotland. One or two facts might be in- 
teresting. There were in Scotland some 3,400 eccle- 
siastical benefices. \ About 1, 400 of those belonged 
nominally to the Establishment ; less than 1,000 to 
the Free Church, which was rapidly coming for- 
ward to the point of pronouncing for disestablish- 
ment; the other 1, 000 belonged. to the United 
Presbyterians and the other smaller sections of the 
Dissenting communities. In the Highlands, there 
were large districts in which the Kirk was almost 
depleted. He knew of a case where the com- 
munion was dispensed last Sunday, for the 
first time since the Disruption in 1843, in 
the presence of only seven \people, four of 
whom were imported from a N district. 
In another place the minister was known to have. 
denounced the tactics of the Liberation Society to 
his wife and servant, who formed the whole congre- 
gation. (Laughter.) The stipends, however, remain 
the same, retaining the usual substantial quality it 
held in both England and Scotland too. The 
Patronage Act Ws — the other year. It 
abolished 5 what was called the right of lay 8 
iying them com ion, as patronage its 
— =A value. tbe other day the Duke of Aber- 
corn received from the incumbent of the second 
charge in Paisley the fourth part of the amount he 
was entitled to by that Act. A great many patrons 
had accepted the compensation provided by the 
Act, which als» provided that the people +hould 
bave within those limits a certain sight in the 
election of their minister: The committees to be 
appointed were very fine sieves ; the other day one 
postponed the selection of candidates by dod ing 
about, until the limit fixed of six months expired, 
and the right lapsed into the hands of the presby- | 


original and Scriptur:] right, of the people 
at all. The people were called the congre- 
gation, a word which had a technical meaning, 
for they consisted of communicants ; in addition to 
which there was a number of persons who were 
called ‘‘adherents,” outside the communion roll, 
elected by the Session; these two rolls put 
together making the electoral roll, who were now 
patrons—in lieu of the old patrons—and yet bene - 
ticiaries of the State at the same time. The Free 
Charch particularly felt that they were injured by 
the passing of that Act. So far as it had gone it 
had only caused a few secessions ; but the design 
and intention of the Act were no less hostile to the 
other Dissenting bodies. The Secretary for War said, 
in substance, that, although it would not do much 
just now, in the course of a generation it would 
disintegrate and diminish the adherents of the Free 
Kirk, who naturally said it was an attack upon 
them, wrong and unfair. In Scotland, they were 
competing with the Government in the provision 
they were making for the wants of the country. 
They were suffering from Government competition 
and Government propagandism, as they were io 
England. Their cause had made great progress 
during the past year. Never was the Free Church 
more 11 * during the last twelve months, 
and never were the old voluntaries more resolute 
and determined than at the present moment. 
(Cheers. ) a 

Mr. J. Stewart, of Glasgow, seconded the 
motion. He also thought that the case of the 
Church in Scotland must come first. Their Eug- 
lish friends had been very inactive, but if they gave 
their help, the Church in the North would soon 
fall. He advocated the formation of a Liberation 
centre in Scotland, as they had now no bond of 
union except in London, which was too far off. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

ECCLESIASTICAL GRANTS IN INDIA AND CEYLON. 

Dr. UNDERHILL, who was announced to read a 
aper on The Ecclesiastical Establishments in 

Tndia and Ceylon,” in consequence of the advanced 
hour, said he would not venture to inflict it upon 
the meeting, but would present it to the Chairman, 
As he understood it was to be printed as part of 
the proceedings of the meeting, those who wished 
would be able to read it hereafter, (Cheers.) 

A resolution conveying the thanks of the Con- 
ference was moved bY the Rev. E. Wurrs (o 
London) seconded by Mr. TxurLrrox, and carried. 
The Rev. W. Gnirrru proposed, and Mr. 
Ropert PurlaR (of Perth) seconded a vote of 
thanks to the gentlemen who had presided at the 
meetings of the Conference, which was carried with 
cheers. 

The CuarrMAN returned thanks on behalf of the 
entlemen whose names were included, and, on 
is own bebalf, thanked the meeting for the reso- 

lution, He simply acted as a substitute, but was 
very glad of the accident that caused a Scotch 
member to preside over their deliberations, (Cheers. ) 

A vote of thanks to the committees and secre- 
taries was proposed by the Key. Joux Bonn (of 
London), seconded by Mr. Burrovocus (of Bacup) 
and carried; and the CHAIRMAN then anno 
that the Conference had terminated, 


PUBLIC MERTING AT THE METROPOLITAN 
TABERNACLE. 


A great public meeting was held yesterday even- 
ing, at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, under the 
presidency of Jacob Bright, Eeq., M. FP. The build- 
ing was filled with a vast concourse of people 
not a seat from the floor to the ceiling being 
vacant, Among those present were :—-Mr. Jacob 
Bright, M. P., Dr. Cameron, M. P., Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, M. P., Dr. Smyth, M. P., Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth (of Bradford), Mr. E. S. Robinson (of 
Bristol), Mr. Henry Lee (of Manchester), the Rev. 
Dr. Edmond, the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, the Rev. 
Dr. Antliff, the Rev. A. Mursell, the Rev. J. G. 
Rogers, the Rev. Dr. Hutton (Paisley), Mr. 
Andrew Dunn, Mr. W. D. Hertz, the Rev. E. 
White, Mr. H. R. Ellington, Mr. Thomas Roberts 
(of Manchester), &., &o. 8 

Mr. Jacosp BRI OT, M. P., said: Only on one 
previous occasion have I seen eo vast a meeting as 
this within walls, and the occasion was when there 
was a meeting here on the subject of the disesta- 
blishment of the Irish Church, (Applause.) 
Nothing but a great question could bring together 
such an sssembly, and I think I have a right to say 
that the gathering together of such a crowd is to 
prove that convictions are gradually getting ripe 
with regard to another great: question of disesta- 
blishment. (Applause.) It is not remarkable that 
you should meet together to-night to ask for 
religious equality. It would be remarkable in a 
country like this if such a demand were not made. 
Iieas of the equal treatment of the Queen's subjects 
in overy part of human affsiss are gradually gaiuing 
strength, and in every session of Parliament such 
ileas are obtaining embodiment in legislation. It 
would be strange if the religious institutions of the 
country were to be an exception with regard to these 
great measures of justice. We have in this country 


—— a 


me more at home in consecrating the ban- 
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avery great variety of religious belief. We have 
perhaps scores of denominations. Why then should 
one Church continue to receive the honours, the 
privileges, the endowmentsof the State. (Applause.) 
Such a condition of things, I think I may say, is 
contrary to every theory of political justice. There 
are, however, great practical evils attending upon 
this state of things—evils which act powerfully 
upon the political progress of the country—upon its 
social condition, and upon its religious life. A 
privileged clergy, from the very nature of things, 
must always defend privilege in every other direc- 
tion. Ah! in other words, they must take the part 
of the few—I might almost say of the selfish few 
—and they must become hostile tothe many. Let 
me appeal te those who have the longest memories 
amongst you—from the time when Sir Samuel 
Romilly endeavoured to reform the bloody penal code 
of this country down to the present hour—through 
every struggle for the enfranchisement of the 
people, for commercial freedom, for educational 
equality—in fact, through every struggle for the 
civiland the religious freedom of England— (applause) 
—the clergy of the Church—there have been noble 
exceptione, I know—but the clergy of the Church, in 
the main, from the highest to the lowest, have formed 
themselves into a solid barrier across the path of 
reform. ( Applause.) And even 80 late as last week, 
when Lord Granville proposed a resolution to the 
House of Lords, which one would have thought 
every Christian man might have assented to—(ap- 
lause)— when he proposed that resolution, although 

e obtained more than 100 votes from the laymen 
of that assembly, I believe that he only obtained one 
clerical vote. Well, when I look back to the con- 
duct of the clergy on public matters, I sometimes 
ask— What have they done in the cause of peace? 
May years ago this country suffered terribly from 
coustaut wars, the people were sutjected to grind- 
ing taxation, their moral and intellectual improve- 
ment was forgotten, we were attending to every 
other part of the world except to tho people 
of our own country, and much of the uubappiness 
which is still fovud in this country had its origin 
in that terrible neglect. Still, the clergy, whuse 
special function it should have been to throw in 
the r influence on the side of peace, have seldom 
been found doing so. They have appeared to 


ners of the warriors than in giving their 
influence on the side of peace and the people. 
(Applause.) I have referred to the influence of the 
State Church upon the social condition of the 
people. You would 1 that the men who 
profess to carry the New Testament in their hands, 
and to teach it, would be conspicuous for charity, 
and perhaps for humility ; but I regret to say that 
my experience teaches me that the clergy too often 
have not that feeling towards those who hold creeds 
different from their own, (Applause.) What is 
the effect of a State Church upon religion itself! 
Well, I believe at this moment when there are 
thousands of persons in every county in England 
who look at religion through the conduct of its 
most eminent professors, but when they find those 
professors in all political matters associating them- 
selves too often with tyranny and with wrong, I 
maintain that the effect of that is to turn a great 
many persons from the Christian religion itself. 
(Applause.) I remember a remarkable statement 
some time ago at a crowded 3 in the Free 
Trade Hall at Manchester made by Joseph Arch. 
Now, Joseph Arch is a man with exceptional 
experience ; he has been an agricultural labourer 
himself; he knows their state of mind; he knows 
their sufferings, their wants, and their aspirations ; 
and this is what he said before a crowded meeting 
in the City of Manchester. ‘‘The Church in the 
village has been the machinery for keeping honest 
working men inslavery.” (Applause.) Now, lam 
not going to say how far that statement is true, but 
when a man like that makes it, it produces a deep 
impression on my mind, and it could not have been 
made unless there was a feeling throughout 
the parishes of England where the influence of 
of the Church has been most powerful, that that 
influence was hostile to the just liberties of the 
people. (Applause.) There are many abuses in 
the Established Church which are not tolerated in 
any other institution in this country. (Applause.) 
Look for example at the distribution of its endow- 
ments. You know that there are some clergymen 
with almost princely incomes, and with almost no 
duties, (Laughter.) You know, on the other hand, 
that there are many pious, hard-working, meritori- 
ous clergymen with r to which they 
minister, with so small à stipend that it is 
impossible to age them from the common 
anxieties of life. ( Applause.) There is in the 
county of Lancashire the rectory of Winwick, a 
place which has some 700 inbabitants—a few more 
than 709 J believe—according to the Clergy List, 
which is geuerally considered a good authority, 
because it tends rather to minimise than to maguify 
the rich livings of this country. (Laughter and 
applause.) According to that list, the Rector of 
Wiuwick is in che enjoymeat of 5,000“. a year. 
(Cries of Shame.) Tat is to say he receives 71. 
per aunum for every man, woman, and child in his 
eure. You know that we have abolished purchase 
in the Army. You know that if a member of the 
House of Commons was known to have obtained 


| in any of our seats of learning to purchase a pro- 
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fessor 's chair. In fact this system of purchase has 
happily for the most part di ed. But in an 
institution which should profess to have a higher 
morality than in any of those I have named. 
—(Hear, hear)—purchase still exists, and is still 
defended. In New York they set up an 
auction in the church and sell the pews 
to the highest bidder. (Laughter.) We in 
this country do things in a bolder fashion. 
We set up an auction in our parishes. We not 
only put up the pews for sale, but the pulpitse— 
(laughter and applause)—and the congregation itself 
to the highest bidder. (Renewed laughter.) But 
do not suppose that this is one of those venerated 
evils which the Church deplores and would seek to 
get rid of ; because, only three years ago, there was 
a committee of distinct Churchmen—or, in other 
words, a committee of the House of Lords— 
(laughter)—which considered this question very 
caretully, and, with some very slight modifications, 
they recommended its continuance. Well, although 
I have the honour of presiding over this great 
meeting, I am not one of those men who are very 
sanguine of the early settlement of this great ques- 
tion. It is a question so great that I think it.cannot 
be speedily settled. It may require, for aught I 
know, more instructed people than we have at 
present to deal with it. (No, no.) Well, these 
are my own individual opinions. (Applause.) It 
may possibly require, although I hope it will not, 


men. (No, no. A voice: Next year.” Laughter. ) 
Through ourboard schools, when we have undergone 
a process like that, you would see a different result 
in such a populous borough as Salford to that which 
you saw the other day. But one thing is consola- 
tory, aud that is that all the ideas of the modern 
world tend to the settlement of this question as you 
wish it to be scttled. In the United States you 
have no such thing as an Established Church; in 
those great colonies in different parts of the world 
which speak the English language there is this to 
be observed, they have a great attachment to the 
mother country. Leaving the mother country they 
carry so far as they can with them every institu- 
tion we possess ; but, without exception, in Canada, 
in Australia, in every English colony they leave 
the State Church behind them. (Applause.) In 
Ireland this questicn has been settled. (Ap- 
plause ) Ireland is one of the three kingdoms, and 
everybody who ever offers an opinion now upon that 
subject will tell us that the Irish Church as a 
Christian institution is more vigorous than it has 
been for years. (Applause.) Scotland is gettin 
ripe for disestablishment. (Applause.) In England 
ou are getting now a powerful ally from the 
osom of the Church itself. The most spiritual- 
minded, the most earnest sons of the Church, are 
sighing for the freedom which the State can never 
give ; and there is everywhere, I believe, a growth 
of that self-respect in the Church which will refuse 
for any very great length of time to come, to be 
under the entire 2 of a Parliament 
where men of every kind of religion meet together, 
and there are many of them who care nothing 
for any church at all. Well, I do not know, 
but I beiieve, that our esteemed friend Mr. 
Miall—I believe he is not present to-night--but, 
having known him for many years, having had the 
honour of being one of his constituents when he 
sat for the borough of Rochdale, allow me to say 
this—that if there are half-a-dozen men in — 
land who have any considerable portion of 
moral intellectual qualities; if there are half. a- 
dozen men with his courage and steadfastness, his 
disinterested toil in favour of what used to be an 
unpopular truth ; if there be half-a-dozen such men 
in your ranks, that the success of your cause is 
assured, no man can for a moment dispute. 
(Applause.) And in conclusion, let me say simply 
this, whenever we bring about a state of religious 
equality in England, we shall have a happier and 
amore united people. (Loud applause.) 

J. CaARVELL WILLIAMS, Esq., who was received 
with loud applause, related in a concise and some- 
times humorous manner the operations of the society 
during the last three years. Additional agents had 
been appointed, innumerable meetings been 
held, and publications circulated. Many of the 
Liberal clubs throughout the country had discussed 
the question of disestablishment, and growing inte- 
rest in the question was cverywhere — — 


while of the £100,000, which three years ago they 
proposed raising, £42,000 had been received 
and expended. Having detailed the various mea- 
sures adopted by the committee in reference to 
Parliamentary action, where such action affected 
the objects of the society, Mr. Williams concluded 
by announcing his retirement at an early period 
from the secretaryship, He then resumed his seat 
amid vociferous cheers, which had frequently inter- 
rupted his statement. 
The Rev. Dr. ANTLIFF then moved the following 
resolution: 
That this meeting has received with much gratifica- 
tion a report of the widely extended operations, and 
the increased influence of the society, and finds in the 
present state of public epinion, both iu England and ia 
Scotiand, iu regard to the question of disestablishment, 
reasons for confidently anticipating the complete accom- 

plishment of the society’s object. g 
He said that the disestablishment and the disen- 
dowment of the Anglican Church was a twofold 
problem which the people of this country had to 
solve. The difficulties of diseatablishment appesrer 
utifally 


his seat by purchase he would be speedily ejected. 
(Applause.) ‘You know that it would be Impossible 


that we should pass one or two generations of | 


The income ot the society now amounted to £15,000; : 
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society had been esta - 


hear that a rival or helpin: 
blished by those who heretofore been 
wish was that all the members of the Establi 
Church, or at least a v majority of them, 
ight very soon be enro that society ; but 
it was well known that many of them were 
marvellously afraid of disestablishment. Chris- 
tianit he ived in this country hundreds of years, 
and spread and triumphed without State 
* Had Christianity become effete? 
Christianity lost the power, or been 
from the er by which it was accompanied, and 
which led it to triumph not only without State 
D in spite of State opposition? His con 
viction long been that the religion that could 
not live by its own force, or rather by that divine, 
that spiritual, force that would * it, was 
so feeble and frail a thing that it not be of 
much advantage to human kind, and he, for one, 
would be prepared to say that if religion could not 
live without State patronage then let it die— 
(applause)—because he was quite sure that the 
Christianity which could not live without esta- 
blishment was not the Christianity of the New 
Testament, was not the Christianity which had so 
largely and so long blessed the human race. 
(Applause.) He had travelled in lands where the 
English was spoken, but where religion 
was not established by law, and any person visiting 
the great Republic beyond the Atlantic would, he 
thought, see enough to account for the virulent 
opposition with which the great Republic was fre- 
quently assailed in this country. No one could 
travel in that country without seeing the argu- 
ments which were sometimes heard in St. Stephen’s 
irrefutably answered. Religion lived and flourished 
there, permeated society, shaped the human cha- 
racter, and determined the human destiny as 
forcibly and eflectually as in this country where 
we had a State Church. (Applause.) In Canada 
there was no Establishment of religion, but the 
people were not all infidels—(applause)—in the 
Australian Colonies there was no Establishment of 
religion, but the people were not all infidels ; and 
therefore that went to contradict what had been 
asserted, that when the Church was disestablished 
we should have a godless nation. (Applause.) 
Every man who was now fit to preach the 
Gospel, would be fit to preach it when the 
Church was disestablished; and the man 
who could not preach the Gospel then was not 
fit to preach it now. — *. There were some 
disadvantages which would result from disestablish- 
ment—advowsons would no longer be advertised, 
and, consequently, some newspaper proprietors 
would suffer ; no longer would they about the 
age of the present incumbent, the smallness of the 
rish, the excellence of the fishing, capital hunt- 
, and no Dissenters. (Laughter and applause.) 
Men would not then be tempted to enter into the 
Church, as he feared they were now tempted to do, 
just for the social status and the large income that 
would be realised thereby. There was no religious 
community in this country that had suffered more 
ion and had encountered more * 1 
the State Church than that to which he had 
the honour to belong. (Applause.) But they were 
not enemies to the Uhurch, they sympathised with 
them in their troubl 21 with those 
men who had banded themselves together in a 
rival society, and were determined to free them 
selves and their Church from the divisions from 
which they had so long suffered. They had 
heard and read ef the overtaxed bishops and sym- 
pathised with them, and not only would they be 
willing to let them have half-a-dozen more created, 
but would be quite willing to relieve the over- 
wrought gentlemen from the onerous duties which 
pressed 7 them in the Upper House of Parlia- 
ment. (Laughter and applause.) They maintained 
themselves and did not ask Parliament fora penny, 
and were allowed to make the dle yng oll 
that did not contravene the laws of the realm ; but 
so long as Government maintained a body they 
would rule it. There were many Anglican clergy 
who would rejoice to see disestablishment ; but 
disendowment—ah! that was the pinch. They 
would very much like to have the advantages without 
the conditions, the emoluments without the terms ; 
but England would never agree tothat. (Applause.) 
If they wished to lose the collar-mark they must 
lose the ttage ; there was freedom if they would 
have it, bat y must have it upon equitable terms. 
The reason why wished to secure disestablish- 
ment and disendowment was because they — 
it wrong for the smaller section of the community 
to enjoy all the wealth and at the same time perse- 
cute those who did not share it. (Applause.) Their 
conviction was that not only were there very many 
in the Church of England, and very 
many excellent and devout clergymen therein, but 
they believed that the clergy, taken as a whole, 
were not worse than the rest of them ; but their sur- 
roundings were unfavourable, their system shaped 
their character and determined their conduct. 
(Cheers. ) 


Dr. CAMERON, M. P., in seconding the resolution, 
said, as it referred to the state of public opinion 
in Scotland hing Woy J the disestablishment ques- 
tion, and as he had been asked to take part in to- 
night’s proceedings as one of the representatives of 
one of the largest constituencies in Scotland 
(Glasgow), and as he believed the case of Scotland, 
for disestablishment was—strong as was that of 
this country—infinitely stronger, he should con- 
fine his remarks to that subject. As to the state 


to be growing small by degrees and bea 
| less.“ any of them were, oe dean. surprised to 


of this question in the northern kingdom, he had 
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not the smallest hesitation in saying that, since the | cause were coming, like Blucher at Waterloo, u : her—(cheers)—but who was head of the 
recent attempt of the to bolster up the | at the last moment to find the battle won. But A Church? Who was called so? Who was 


State-Church, disestablishment had become the 
burning political question of the day. (Hear, hear.) 
By the ry de that Act the -hearted dislike 
with which more powerful of the voluntary 
churches regarded the Establishment had been 
transformed into a spirit of the most active hostility. 
By its aggressive policy the Establishment had, 
like another Frankenstein, conjured up a monster 
which it cannot allay. he question had 
been raised whether it should swallow up 
the ee os churches, or whether 
the Establishment itself should be swallowed 
up, and unless be greatly misinterpreted 
public opinion, upon that question the next general 
election would hinge. (Hear, hear.) In England 
the supporters of the Establishment had at least this 
excuse, that the State Church was the church of 
the majority of the nation. (Cries of dissent.) 
Well, it certainly was not the Church of the minority 
as in Scotland. There, out of a population of three 
and a-half millions, Churchmen only claimed that 
the Establishment comprised one-half, while others 
said—and with more accuracy—one-third. There 
the religion of a very large portion of the nation 
was identical with the State religion; but in Scot- 
land, while Presbyterianism was indeed the religion 
of the majority of the lo, at least half were 
Dissenters from the Establishment. The most 
flourishing Presbyterian churches were those sup- 
ported entirely by the contributions of their con- 
8 (Hear, hear.) Yet the Established 
hurch enjoyed an income of 270,000/. per annum, 
and by means of voluntary contributions it raised 
about as much more, so that its total income 
was equal to about eight or nine shillings per head 
of its adherents. In the Free Church the income 
amounted to about 128. 6d., while in the voluntary 
United Presbyterians it amounted to 14s. (Cheers. ) 
But the real test of the need of a national church 
is to be found in the case of the Highlands and 
islands, where there is a very scattered and poor 
po ulation. For many years past 5,000/. per annum 
been paid out of the Consolidated Fund to 
defray the stipends of forty-two ministers scattered 
through those districts, At the time of the Dis- 
ruption, the churches were deserted almost to a 
man, and the congregations had during the last 
thirty years managed to build churches—in face of 
the bitter opposition of many of the landed pro- 
prietors, and to have ministers for themselves. A 
report drawn up by the committee of the Free Church 
Uastrated better than anything else the state of the 
Establishment in Scotland, in some of the rer 
districts of the Highlands. From this and Parlia- 
mentary returns it appeared there were parishes in 
which the communicants only numbered six or a 
dozen, and one in which there was but one. And 
this in face of the fact that there was paid annually 
out of the Consolidated Fund 10,000/., for the 


pore of providing bread and wine to 
used in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper—paid out of the unwilling pockets of 


Unitarians, Jews, Dissenters, and others. Of all 
the forms of State endowment of religion, this 
Ry to him the most disgusting and revolting. 
(Hear, hear.) The Act of 74, — ar anl the right 
of electing their own ministers upon the members 
of the Established Church, had been passed in the 
hope that this bribe would lure back those men 
who, thirty ‘years before, had quitted the 
Church; but the hope was vain. Matters 
remained precisely as they were before the 
passing of the Patronage Act. Now what 
were the grievances of which they had to com- 
7 in Scotland? Nothing in the way of burials. 

ncharitable and bigoted as they were, their want 
of charity and bigotry stopped short on the brink 
of the song But they had this to complain of, 
that they had not merely to support their own 
churches, but to contribute to the ter part of 
the endowment which the Establishment en- 
joyed. Then, not content with that, there 
was a tax laid * marriage, in the 
shape of a payment demanded for publishing 
the banns, without which no lage ceremony 
could be 8 This tax, which varied from 
5s. to 43 (a Parliamentary return showed it to 
average 238.), was, he contended, a very heavy 
burden on a working man, and led toa considerable 
amount of ir ity, and even immorality. It 
was true their Establishment in Scotland was free 
from many of the scandals which still beset the 
Establishment in England — they had not 
bloated b on the one hand, or starvin 
curates on other i 


that the time was not more distant than the return 
of Liberals to power when the Established Church 
of Scotland would follow and be consigned to the 
limbo of past abuses, and its revenues devoted to 
the truly national object of national education. 
(Loud cheers. ) 
sane — H. SPURGEON, who — * 
with lou prolonged applause, sai t he 
dissented somewhat from tho hope entertained by 
some as to the disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Church being accomplished at a very early 
period. He hoped it might come; he would be 
to see it come that evening; but he feared 
t the friends to the society should be over san- 
guine, and then be disappointed. Some time 655 
he had thought that some of the workers in 


was not so: for many years the battle had raged, and 
he was inclined to it would last a long while 
yet. Had any of his hearers ever tried to whistle 
all the mites off a fat Stilton es 
had they ever sat still and waited until such a con- 
summation arrived ? If so, they would have learned 
to exercise patience in the work in which they 
were engag At the same time, he thought there 
was great hopefulness in the Church itself ; the 
only cause of distrust ey J that the friends of 
whom they expected great things came just up to 
the point, and then drew back when it came to part 
with the temporalities. They feared to venture 
farther, andsheeredaway. There were many pious 
and excellent men among the clergy of the Church 
of England—he knew it to his satisfaction and joy. 
(Hear, hear.) 8 ing the other day with one, he 
bad suggested the desirability of his considerin 
disestablishment and disendowment, as they woul 
inevitably come sooner or later. To this the 
clergyman replied that the probability had occurred 
to him, and he had further asked himself if he 
could do what those men of God in Scot- 
land had done, and leave the Church and every- 
thing for conscience’ sake, and he thought he 
could, by the grace of God. Thereupon he (the 
speaker) had said, * A vou then?“ 
(Cheers. ) The clergyman added that if these 
errors in the Church of England—errors which 
might constrain a follower of. Christ to leave it, 
he should do so. He had answered, If there are 
no errors there already which should constrain you 
to leave it, be of good comfort, there never will be.” 
(Hear, hear.) He was afraid neither party in the 
Church would come up to the mark; and although 
his whole heart and sympathy were with the Evan- 
elicals, yet certainly as to courage he had more 
ne of the High-Church party ; nevertheless he had 
little, if any, hope of either, for though the 
Ritualists might write tracts and books about the 
liberties of the Church, yet when it came to leaving 
the land of Goshen and all its good things, they too 
would be loth to part. He sincerely hoped the 
matter would come to a speedy end, because fight- 
ing out this question was no joy. He was sup- 
posed to be naturally of a bitter, acid dispo- 
sition, having a narrow, bigoted mind, yet 
he had never struck a blow against the 
Church of England without always feeling his 
arm somewhat weaker, because of the many good 
and excellent men in it. And when, years ago, he 
had said he could almost wish, so far as this battle 
were concerned, there were none such good men in 
it, it had been bandied all round the three kingdoms 
that he had wished the Church might grow worse 
and worse. Now he had never wished for any such 
thing, for he never wished for impossibilities— 
(laughter and cheers)—he rather sorrowed over and 
regretted its defects. He strongly contended that 
they (the Dissenters) had taken this matter up as a 
religious — : it was one he prayed about, it 
was with him as much a fundamental doctrine of 
his faith as any other tenet—that the Church was 
Christ’s Church, and not the State’s Church, that 
she had rights and 3 which were not to be 
sold or bartered. They held that the establishment 
of one * form of Christianity, and the leavin 
out of other Christians, was a cruel wrong an 
injustice—(Hear, hear)—and they felt that if 
they were in the position of the clergy of the 
Establishment, they would be afraid and ashamed 
to meet ministers of other denominations—afraid 
because it would be impossible to defend their posi- 
tion; and afraid because of its cruelty and iojus- 
tice. (Cheers.) And because their denominations 
were inferior in number taking one by one, they 
contended that it was all the more unjust. In 
Turks Island the ‘nhabitants were divided into 
three sections—white, brown, and black persons. 
The white went to the Established Church, 
th browns attended the Wesleyan chapels, 
and the blacks (the larger number) went to 
the Baptists, The same thing occurred in this 
country—the very respectable 35 oe went to 
church, the next grade to the Wesleyans, while 
all the blacks to the Baptists. (“ Hear, hear,” 
and laughter.) Now, if any sect were endowed 
let the weaker brethren be it, for surely if there 
were no justice in it, there would be some chivalry. 
But where was either the justice or chivalry of this 
sect, which comprised all the lords of the land 
and the great le, coming to the State trea- 
sury and helping itself to the gold of the 
nation? and how much longer would the people 
12 the perpetration of 80 gricvous a wrong? 
ence the necessity for all true and honourable 
men speaking and protesting until that wrong was 
red ressed. Phen the union of the Church with the 
State caused before all the world a misrepresenta- 
tion of what the Church really was. He dared say 
the Church of England was as fair a representation 
of the Church of Christ as could be produced under 
the circumstances. They were all brothers of it. 
He had been informed that he was a non - attendin 
brother, (Laughter.) And in the same way a 
lishmen were claimed as brothers of the 
n Church. But did Christ 4 a to all 
the world that His church was really everybody’s 
born within a certain district? On the contrary, 
he had always believed there were some hedges to 
Christ’s some distinction between His 
3 * 2 outside wee (Hear, hear.) 
„one o vest causes for sorrow as 3 
e thot in thisChurch of Jesus Christ 
waa practically dethroned. Who was by name over 


all—and it was no fault of hers, God bless 


so? To whom did they refer if they wanted to 
know whether this or that practice wes or 
not? What was the statute-book of this Ch 1A 
de ee — red hands; it was the 
Parliament of England and Ireland, composed of a 
great many deseriptions, but all ‘‘ honourable 
men.” (Laughter.) But it seemed to him that for 
him to go to Parliament, and ask what he was to 
do, if he were a servant of C was 
to be disloyal at once to his Lord, who given 
him His’ statute-book, which, if he did not under- 
stand, ho must seek His enlightening Spirit by 
prayer. It was treason to the Church, he 
contended, to submit its laws to any Parliament— 
in that respect he was a very High Churchman in- 
deed. (Hear, hear.) He was sorry for any man 
that he should ever have to bring his conscience 
down, and submit it to the dictates of Par- 
liament; but of course this must continue 
so long as the State money was received. 
The oppression was bitter, but he earnestly desired 
that its bitterness might become more keenly felt, 
for they would never come out of the land of t 
unti: the tale of their bricks was doubled. 

alone was their Master, and the Bible—the Word 
of God—was their great law-book ; or if they did 
not take that as their motto, at least let them feel 
that Christ’s Church could not be out and carved 
and moulded by a Parliament that had not the 
understanding—and certainly not the grace—to do 
it. (Cheers.) Parliament could manage very well 
some things—(laughter) ially when it had a 


Liberal Government at its head—(cheers)—but as 
to their souls they would not trust a Liberal Govern- 
more than a Conservative. 


ment with them an 


there 
were common slices of bread-and-butter to be eaten 
together, they would separate. (“ Hear, hear,” 
and laughter.) There was among them 


long as 


an immo- 
mourned over, 
k, and one read it one way and 
lt was a book which no man 


rality of language he deprecated and 
Men took this 
one another. 


ever did, or could, or would believe, all 
through, because it was self-con 3 
it had in it noble points and grievous faults, Let 


persons holding views as separate as the poles su 
ported their arguments and maintained their 
opinions by the self-same book. And, further, he 
regretted the present state of things because the 
present union of the Church and State — 2 
those who ought to be united. They who 
the Gospel, whether in this or that ch were 
they not all one? Yes, And no this 
hard battle, which would grow warmer 
enough life leit among their Epi b 
to kindle their hearts aright, and direct th 
the fight was decided, to their true 
there would be seen brethren congr 
brethren, and those who were not of 
each his own way. Many and marked as were th 
interchange of courtesies among the 
of all denominations, they were frui 2 
tinued. 


all good practical results so long 
union between Church and State 0 
Now, for many years he bad been am 
ecclesiastical law, and at the very dreadful manner 
in which the bishops and of the Church of 
8 had Snes * 1 out of number 
they made es, even preached ger - 
mons, in Exeter Hall, and never guessed at the fact 
that he had once registered it as a 0 piace 
” 


of worship, which official character, for all 
to the contrary, it still retained, 
and laughter.) Sitting on the 
the meeting of the Bible Society held that morning 
at Exeter Hall, and lookin ry mig ag 4 | 
of Canterbury, who occupied the chair, he 
wondered what the feelings of the 

would have been if he had been a 
cumstance. And, now that he 
to the world, would they be filled 


: 


tion? Then, in regard to the ore 
Parliament, they could not, he pointed out, have 
better allies than their ene a of 
which had also been well illustrated in the re- 
verse of the Liberals and the return of the 
Conservatives to power. And this fact be- 
came patent to every Liberal who now 
contested a Parliamentary election, he 


expressed himself in favour of the Liberati 
he never would be returned. Finally, he — | 
desired to see this ma‘ter carried to 3 et 
issue, because it was making them accomp in 
the present journey of the Church of | 
wards. He was sorry to see any Church 
that direction; but this Church, be it 

was their Church ; it was the N. 


was the Church which made them TAI 
> 
the y. 
hich 


forming the religious functions of yet 


this same Church was bringing back , 
their fathers could not bear, and w owe 
had died to shake off. : — 5 
Catholic Church had made few ertes by its own 
exertions ; the English Churoh 


e te 


missionary—(Hear, hear)—she | 
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paved it, and helped those along it who 
would have trodden it. Now if the 
England chose to do this let it, but 
their name or in i 


O Israel, to fix upon them all this — 
a piece of oppression which Rome in her worst 
ny never put upon her conquered 
and it ought not to be endured. (Hear, 
bear.) rev. speaker concluded with an earnest, 
eloquent appeal to his audience to be constant and 
unremitting in their labours towards the common 
— — they had in view, and expressed his sanguine 
iet that before long their efforts would be 
crowned by success. 


G. Ospornz Morcan, Esq., M. P., moved the 
following resolution :— } 
Burials Billf Has 


That, inasmuch ‘as the Governnient 
grievance it 


been condemned, by all those whose 
fesses to remedy, as being bad in principle, and likely 
to aggravate, instead of putting an end to, existing 
evils, this t such resistance will con- 
tinue to be off to the measure as will compel ite 
abandonment by the Government. 


He said, to show the meeting that he at 
least had no idea of abandoning his resistance 
to that measure, he might state that within the 
lastf our hours he had given notice in the 
House of Commons of his intention, upon the 
second reading of the bill, to move a resolution 
affirming the right of Nonconformist parishionets 
to be buried in their own churchyards, with their 
own services, and by ministers of their own choice. 
(Loud cheers.) Now if this bill ever had any life 
at all, it had long since been knocked out of it by 
the admirable speech of Lord Granville, whose 
noble and manly efforts on their behalf were 
deservi of deep gratitude. (Hear, hear.) 
With to the bill, he could only say that if 
the Duke of Richmond had employed him as 
dr and he had endeavoured to draw a 
bill that d effectually strengthen their position 
a bill that should combine everything that was 


bad in principle with everything that was imipriic- 


ticable and extravagant in practice—a bill that 


sbould draw down on its promoters the contumely 
of their opponents without earning the gratitude of 
theit friénds, he could not have succeeded more 


than the Government had done 
in the bill now before Parliament. (Ap- 
plause.) He objected to the bill upon almost 


every ground—as a lawyer because he considered it 
2 — a — and ratepayer because 
it proposed to inflict upon the ratepayers an expen- 
diture of from three to six saliliens tee the —— 
of buying the Diesenters out of their own church - 
at their own ex „ and because it would 
introduce the apple of discord into every parish 
throughout the kingdom at least once a year; and, 
lastly, he objected to it because it was from first to 
last a dishonest bill, which trumps up an imaginary 
grievance in order to escape from a real one. Passing 
on from this question to the general one of disesta- 
blishment, Mr. Morgan pointed out that it was 
very easy to be united as long as they were stand- 
—— but these were not the days for standing 
: e Church was moving forward like every- 
thing else, and then came the question, in what 
direction? Was it to be towards Geneva? Was it 
to be towards Rome? Was it to be towards Ger- 
many. or towards all three? He knew there were 
good easy quiet men who said that so long as they 
ut their] name to a Confession of Faith, a mass of 
heological jargon which not one Churchman in a 
thousand understood—(laughter)—so * as they 
educated their consciences to do that, t ey might 
reach any doctrine and practise any antics they 
iked. (Renewed laughter and cheers.) Was it 
not time for them to wake up and object to this 
hollow and colourless Church? The nation evéry 
now and again had a hot fit of orthodoxy, and the 
other day, in one of those fits, Parliament passed 
what was called the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. But what was the result? The people 
against whom it was directed turned round, 
and said. We will not obey the Par- 
liament in this matter, we have a law 
of our own—we must obey the living voice 
of the Church.” He said that in the present state 
of the Establishment there was no living voice of 
the Church. It was at present the voice of Parlia- 
ment that the Church had to obey, and the cler 
were not inclined to submit. It was under the 
voice of Parliament that the Church was suffering, 
and not even the creation of four new bishops 
would relieve her from it. The combination be- 
tween the Church and the State was perfect in its 
way. 300 years ago the State said to the 
Church, We will endow you with enormous 
wealth and give you great privilegos, and you must 
preach what we ordain, and practise what we com- 
mand. There were some of the clergy who said 
they would not listen to a Parliament containing 
Jews, Turks, and infidels,” and those men ob- 
— to ays 4 Parliamentary oe W — 
say to them, the remedy was easy and plain. Bring 
about disestablishment, and they would then be as 
free as the Nonconformists. en they were told 
by some of the bishops, ‘‘ All will be right if you 
only exercise a little Christian charity.” But he 
would ask, What sort of charity? The all knew 
that there was a sort of charity which began at 


* kind of charity, for It took eve 


the and venerable Bishop of Lincoln 


of his Barials Bill “ as the robbing of God” and 
‘an aot of theological treachery and cowardice” ; 


= 


home, and ended there. (A laugh.) It was a very 
ve nothing. He had been astonished to hear 


— did not think much 3 2 
tianity or logic. That waere m y spectac 
but it had in it a useful and instructive lesson, 
because it showed how a good and Christian man 
could be led to prefer the Church to Cay: 
and in the desire to grasp the things of Cesar’s, 
forget the things that were God’s. (Loud cheers.) 
The Rev. J. G. Rocrrs, B. A., in seconding the 
resolution, said that when he knew this meeting was 
to be held in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and that 
his honoured friend, Mr. Spurgeon, was to be one of 
the a it was not unnatural that his thoughts 
should be turned to Mr. Spurgeon, who in himself 
fo a most remarkable text on disestablishment. 
Whatever they might think of Mr. Spurgeon, and 
however highly they might value his ministrations, 
there had very few parallels to him since the 
days of Luther, or, coming nearer their own times, 
Whitefield and Wesley. (Cheers) Whatever — 
might think of a man whose fame was not confin 
to Newington, to London, or even to England, but 
had extended to wherever English was spoken and 
the name of Christ known, according to the law of 
land he had no right to be there as a preacher. 
(Cheers and laughter.) The rector of that parish 
was entitled to regard Mr. Spurgeon as a nuisance, 
and he had no doubt he was a great nuisance too. 
9 oheers and laughter.) But look at the 
acts. There ys a man who was doing the greatest 
religious work in England, and yet this brand of 
— was put upon him by the law of Eng- 
land. as that because of their inferiority ? it 
so, it was their misfortune rather than their fault. 
Was it because they were not so learned? Then 
the Church was to blame, because she prevented 
Nonconformists for many years from enjoying the 
educational establishments of the 2 as it 
because of their doctrinal opinions? Well, they 
must be sound or unsound, they must be orthodox 
or heterodox, but there was no orthodoxy so high or 
heterodoxy so low, that they might not find the type 
corresponding to it in the Church itself. He was 
inclined to believe that there was quite as much 
Nonconformity established as disestablished. 
(Cheets.) It was simply because they would not 
conform, and would not wear the bonds that the 
State wished to im tipon them. They would 
take 2 * and inferiority, they would accept 
any odium that was placed upon them, but they 
would not wear the livery of the State, and they 
would not submit to her authority. (Cheers.) 
But they were only saying the same thing as many 
clergymen, only they followed out their principles 
to the conclusion. He had received a letter 
rene that the clergy were not State paid. 
He did not say they were, but the clergy 
were the national clergy of this country, and if the 
nation did not provide for them, the greater shame 
to the country, and the clergy had a fair reason to 
complain. But they were not the men to stand 
that. (Laughter.) He did aay, however, that the 
clergy had got into their hands a large amount of 
property which belonged to the nation and only to 
the nation. It was a strange thing that the clergy 
submitted to the control of the State if they re- 
ceived no privileges or advantages from the State. 
They were told it was only the political Dissenters 
who were agitating: then he asked what kind of 
Dissenter was Mr. Spurgeon? If he was not reli- 
ious, and doing a great and good Christian work 
in the country, hé should like to know who was 
religious ? Mr. Spurgeon was one of the mightiest 
personal forces in the country. Bat if he was reli- 
gious, he was also a Dissenter, and consequently a 
religious Dissenter, and yet he had come there 
this evening. Nevertheless, they were told that 
none but. political Dissenters made the de- 
mands they did. When he asked would their 
enemies understand that those charges came 
with great inconsistency from men who said 
they were trying to separate the secular from the 
spiritual, The Dissenters were not doing that, but 
were trying to carry their religious principles into 
their politics, They were politicians because they 
should not be anxious about 
these except that they violated the first prin- 
ciples of their r’s laws. They did not like 
to see religion turned into statecraft, and its prizes 
the rewards of political intrigue and services. 
Only last night in the Houses of Parliament two 
things were done which ought to make every Chris- 
tian man’s ears tingle when he heard of them. The 
member for this borough, Mr. McArthur—(cheers) 
—introduced a proposition for the abolition of a 
religious Establishment in Ceylon. The island had 
2, 560,000 inhabitants, and of these 2,490,000 did 
not — — the Establish * 8060 did, this 2 
ut the remaining 10, id, and an 
44 establishment was maintained from 
the taxes for the sake of the 10,000. They 
had recently sent a bishop out there. He was 
called the boy bishop, and he was evidently very 
green. His first work was to create a confusion 
amongst his own people, and he tried to bring the 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society into 
order. But look at the facts. There were people 
who were Buddhists, Hindoos, Mussulmen, and 
Roman Catholics, and they go and ask them all, in 
the name of the Christian religion, and for the sake 
of the truth, to contribute out of the taxes in order 
that the bishop and his clergy might be main- 
tained. In re to Mr. McArthur, the hon. 
member for York, on behalf of the Government, 
said it was not much, being only ld. per head. The 
amount was of no consequence. Could not their 
opponents that the very smallness of 
the amount increased the degradation cast on the 


were religious. The 


credit—first, that the time of the House should 
be consumed by having to discuss such a matter ; 
and secondly, that the injustice should be con- 


tinued. (Cheers.) They resented it, not 
only as an injustice, but as an indigni 
put upon Christ. (Cheers.) But that was 


not all that was done last night in the House, 
There was a bill introduced by Mr. Cross to create 
more bishops. (Laughter.) Churchmen were never 
weary of crying out for more bishops, which they 
seemed to think were a panacea for all their troubles, 
and they never tired, when they got them, of 
abusing them. (Cheers and laughter.) If they 
want more bishops, how were they to them ? 
There was a remarkable article the other day in 
— 2 gry a 8 an ecclesiastical 
endowment in the City wi roperty worth 
£12,000 a-year. It was St. Katherine's Hos- 
pital, and there were three Brothers and 
three Sisters, but without a church to perform an 
service in, the emoluments remaining but the wor 
away. The head of this establishment 
had been a distinguished layman. There was an 
anomaly—an ecclesiastical establishment with a 
layhead! The Saturday Review s that this 
12,0007. a year might be used to make a new bishop { 
One would have thought there was much to be done 
in the City with the money before making « new 
bishop. (Cheers.) But where were these new 
bishops to be got? Parliament would give no 
more money for bishops, and, although the Church 
was national, the nation won't provide more bishops. 
The people might find the money, but who was to 
appoint the bishops? If a con tion wanted an 
assistant minister, they would choose him them- 
selves, but these bishops were to be appointed by 
the Crown. As it was, the Church of land was 
subject to the intolerable degradation of having to 
come to Mr. Cross and say, We will find the 
money, will you allow us to have another bishop ?” 
The House of Commons last night was occupied 
with the first reading of a bill to create bishops. 
They were to be created by patent—so, as 
they had patent leather and patent medi- 
cines, they would have some patent bishops. 
(Laughter.) It was because of these matters that 
they objected to this state of things, for the degra- 
dation of the Church of Christ was a great thing, 
and it was against that they were contending. 
They were fighting simply for the rights of con- 
science and the supremacy of truth. e battle of 
conscience had been a protracted one, and they 
were now engaged in one of its last conflicts. When 
religious equality was established in this nation, 
and not till then, would the triumph of conscience 
be complete. When all human supports were re- 
moved, and the truth forth in its mighty 
power free and unfettered, then would the day of 
the world’s regeneration come. (Loud cheers.) 
The resolution was carried nem. con. 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the 
proceedings. a 
Sir Henry Thompson has kindly consented to 
reside at the annual festival, to be held at Willis’s 
— in aid of the funds of University College 
Hospital, on Wednesday, the 16th inst. 


** 


THOUSANDS are unable to take Cocoa because the varie- 
ties commonly sold are mixed with starch, under the plea of 
rendering them soluble; while really making them thick, 
heavy, and indigestible. This may be easily detected, for if 
cocoa thickens in the cup it proves the addition of starch. 
Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence is genuine; it is therefore three 
times the strength of these cocoas, ard a refreshing beverage 
like tea or coffee. 


Births, Murriuges, und Heaths, 


MARRIAGE, 
PICK—WHITE.—April 25, at the Independent Chapel, 
Kibworth Harcourt, by the Rev. E. Hipwood, stepfather of 
the bride, Frederick Pick, of Lansdown-villa, Albert-road, 
Birmingham, youngest son of W. Pick, Esq., late of Tur 
Langton, to Elisa, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev, F. G. White, of Gloucester. 


DEATAS, 

FURZECOTT.— April 25, Sarah Fursecott, the beloved wif 
of Samuel Fursecott, 26, High-street, . 

AYRE.—April 80, at Morpeth, the Rev. Wm. Ayre, 
(for twenty-four years) pastor of the Congregation 
Church in that placa. 

CARLISLE.—May l, at No. 6, Cranbury-terrace, South- 
ampton, Annie, wife of the Rev. Henry Hermann Carlisle, 
LL. B., aged 40 years, 


HoRNIMAN’s TEA.—Choice teas at very reasonable prices 


are always to be had of Horuiman’s ts; Chemists in 
every town. Being direct Im „ Horniman 
flavour of all their teas. 


rantee the purity, strength, and 

Pheir agents are constantly receiving fresh su 

Wholesale London House, secured in tinfoil pac whereby 
the delicate flavour and aroma is preserved, 

CarpInaL Ecru, on Cream.—Jupson’s DrEs.— 

bons, silks, 

clouds 


hes from the 


White goods may be dyed in five minutes. Rib 
feathers, scarfs, lace, braid, veils, handkerchiefs, “ 
bernouses, Shetland shawls, or any small article of dress, can 
easily be dyed without soiling the hands. Violet, magenta, 
crimson, mauve, purple, pink, ponceau, claret, &c., Sixpence 
per bottle. Sold by Chemists and Stationers. 
Ou_pripes’s BALM or CoLumBia.—By the yon ope, | 
roa _ 3 —— Balm may be her owe its ror 
cfficacy for replenishing, invigorating, Lair 
iar the fal or ithout it no toilet 


bright and 
, frees it entirely from scurf, and will 5 
headdress 


name of Christianity? The whole thing was a dis- 


May 8, 1877. 
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THRoat IRRITATION.—The throat and windpipe are espe- 

ially liable to inflammation, causing soreness and dryness, 

tick and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the 

i For these use So pee in the form of 
con 


Digestion.— Holloway’s Pills 
are universally acknowledged to be the safest, speediest, and 
best corrective for indigestion. Loss of appetite, acidity, 
flatulency, and nausea are a few of the inconveniences which 
are remedied with ease by these purifying Pils. They strike 
at the root of all abdominal ailments, they excite in the 
stomach a _ secretion of gastric juice, and regulate the 
action of iver, promoting in that N & copious supply 
12 wholesome bile, so necessary for digestion. ese 
Pills remove all distension and obstruction, and from their 
harmless composition are peculiarly well adapted for delicate 
persons and young children. Whilst casting out impurities, 
these excellent Pills strengthen the system and give muscular 
tone. 

PxerrecTion.—Mrs, S. A. ALLEN’s World's Hair Restorer 
never fails to reetore grey hair to its youthful colour, im- 
parting to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. Its 
action is speedy and thorough, quickly banishing greyness. 
Its value is above all others. A single trial proves it, It is 
not a dye. It ever proves itself the natural strengthener of 
the hair. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 

Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN has . over 40 years manufactured 
these two 1 1 · 4 TRey are the standard articles for 
the hair. They should never be used together, nor Oil nor 
Pomade with either. | 

Mrs, S. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordinary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, 30 common, is prevented. Prompt relief 
in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair has been 
coming out in bandfuls. It cleanses the hair and scalp, and 
removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


AUTOMATIC 
ACTION 


OF THE 


NE W 


SILENT 


RENDERS TT THE 


Delight of Every Possessor. 


Ir 


AND TOILSOMENESS OF SEWING. 


NO PREPARATORY EXPERIMENTS 


NEEDED WHEN WORK IS TO BE DONE, 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE 


ABOLISHES THE HINDRANCES, VEXATIONS, 


MAGNETINE. | 


DARLOW & COS 


PATENT FLEXIBLE 


MAGNETIC APPLIANCES 


e for comfort of wear of and 
of magnetic power. They 33 


Asthma, Neuralgia, Bronchi 
other forms 11 and Rheumatic Affections. 


MAGNETINE 


Is unique as a 
original invention 6 
them on 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From GARTH WILKINGOY, d., E. D., E. A. 0.8. . 


DARLOW’S 


Fits.—Epileptic Fits or Falling Sickness.—A certain 
method of cure has been discovered for this distressing com- 
laint by * 1 who is desirous that all sufferers may 
t by this providential discovery; it is never known to 

fail, and will cure the most hopeless case after all other 
means have been tried. Full particulars will be sent by port 
to any person free of charge.—Address, Mr. Williams, 10, 


PATENT 


NO apJustinc OF NEEDLES, 
NO REGULATING OF TENSIONS, 
Pana NO WINDING OF BOBBINS, 
ating the aque shape, bat mabog e NO PREPARING OF SHUTTLES, 


tating the square shape, but making the general a 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. ‘The 


FLEXIBLE 


MAGRETIC 


APPLIANCES. 


22 —— *. oe all buyers to see From the Rev. Dr. ame Ki I. A., Ph. D., .d. 
— —— NO COAXING OR TESTING) “be atten ata es 
Adbertisements, W r ae e tom J me of Your e — Che 
— — 


Immediate, Instant Readi- 
ness for Sewing, 


WITH 


UNINTERRUPTED and MOST GRATIFYING 
RESULTS. 


65 & 64. 
CHEAPSIDE, 
BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


FROM £10 TO £100. 


TO CLOCK 


BENNETT, 


NOTHING can EXCEED the SIMPLICITY, the 
INGENUITY, and the EFFICIENCY of this truly won- 
derful Machine. 

NO OTHER SEWING MACHINE 
approaches it in all DESIRABLE QUALITIES as an 
instrument for DOMESTIC SEWING. 

No other is so carefully, thoroughly, and perfectly con- 
structed. | 

No other is so easily and quickly learned and used, or 
with so satisfactory results, 


SILENT, RAPID, ALMOST SELF-ACTING, 
it is, beyond anything heretofore known, efficient in the 
workroom and welcome in the household, 


WATCHES 


Sir, yours faithfull 
. N Wiraixson, M. D., M. R. C. 8. A. 


CLOCKS 


From the Rev. HENRY BUDD. 


A MONTH’S 
newest designs at the lowest DARLOW’S 
FREE TRIAL oes 
CET ANUPADTORY, e ad GL OMBADEDE IN YOUR OWN HOME MAQNETINE 
ON MEETINGS for the DEEPENING of BEFORE PURCHASE, CURATIVE 
nu CARRIAGE PAID. 
moons in LOWER HALL, EXETER HALL, at 2.0 p.m, APPLIANCES. 


given by Revs. W. E. Boardman, C. 


be the maintenance of Turkish tyranny and misrule in 
Eastern Europe. 


Admission free, without ticket: 
Chair will be taken at Eight o'clock precisely. 
For Chairman and Speakers see future announcements. 


By Order of the Eastern Question 
buildings, King-street, Westminster. 


A. Fos, W. Raden, De Lowrey, Dr. Manan, J. Mannes.. PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
Dr. Robertson la Mk N. W. ** té, — 9 04 „ AE aE 
Ties @ Hous, Henghtan end Ce. 16, Fetmmesteoves, WILLCOX & GIBBS 

at eat. are ae tp ig dh MACHINE CO. 

: ef Office for Europe, 

ah FUR MEETING ri be bint, r 50, CHEAPSIDE, o. 
SUPPORT of Mr. GLADSIONE’S RESOLUTIONS, nd | LONDON, of Mesars. Daniow and Co's 
to inst any action being taken by the Government West End Branch, | the 
which may involve England in war the effect of which would 135 REGENT STREET, W | ; 


MANCHESTER—16, Oross Street (Royal Ex- 
change). 

| GLASGOW—113, Union Street. 

Astociation, Canada- | * New Road (facing North 


(HRs, the GREAT SHEPHERD. CANTERBURY—15, Mercory Lane. Inventors and Sole Proprietors, 
; WEST STRAND WC. 
GI, NOEL, PatoNs New vioronE Now| CERTIFIED AGENTS IN ALL TOWNS. | om — 


VIEW, from 10 to 5 daily, at Mr. Richardson’ 
Gallery, 1694, New — ‘ 


fos , One Shilling, | Addresses given on application. 
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EW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH and 


SCH GEORGE STREET, CROYDON. 
Rev. N) LINDON PARKYN, Minister, 

The MEMORIAL 8TONE of the above building will be 
LAID by JAMES SPICER, Esgq., of Woodford, on Tuxs- 
DAY, 15th May, at One o’clock = after which a Déjeuner 
will be provided in the Large Public Hall, at which James 
Spicer, Esq, will preside. 

Revs. Thos. Aveling, D.D., W. M. Statham, G. S. Barrett, 
B.A.(of Norwich), and others will take part in the proceed- 
ings of the day. 


Tickets for the Déjeuner, 4s. 6d. each (wines will be pro- 
vided free of charge), may be obtained from Thos. A. Johns, 
Esq., 81, Gracechurch-street; E. Stewart, Esq., Mansion 
House-buildings, E. C.; M. C. Dukes, Esq., M. D., Welles. 
ley-villas, Croydon; or of Arnold Pye-Smith, Elgin- road, 
Addiecombe. 


At Seven O clock in the Evening a Public Meeting will be 
held in the same place, at which the above Ministers and 
other Friends are expected to be present. 


Tea will be provided at 5.30 p.m. Tickets, Is. each, may 
be obtained at the doors. 1 


Trains at frequent intervals from Cannon- street or London 


Bridge to East Croydon Station. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS.—A HEAD MASTER is 
WANTED for the above School, who must be a graduate of 
some University within the British Empire, and need not be 
nor intend to be in Holy Orders, The School has recently 
been re-constituted by the Endowed School Commissioners 
as a Second Grade School. New and convenient Buildings 
are being erected on a lofty salubrious site near the Town, 


‘ consisting of School Room and Class Rooms for about 150 


Boys, witha Head Master’s residence and a Hostel for Thirty 
Boarders. The School is expected to be opened early next 
year. Sala ranteed for the first two years £500 per 
anuum. monials stating Age, School, University, 


Degree, Scholastic Experiences, and other particulars, to be 


forwarded not later than the 3lst May next, to Mr. William 
Bryan, Solicitor, Mansfield, Clerk to the Governors, who will 
so Copies of the Scheme aud any further particulars 


requ 

A TEACHER REQUIRED to assist in the 
Junior Department. Elementary English, French, 

and Latin. Character essential. Nonconformist preferred. 


—Apply to the Rev. H. J. Chancellor, Westwood Park 
House, Forest Hill, S. E. 


PRINCIPALS of LADIES’ SCHOOLS.— 
A YOUNG PERSON, with aptitude for} teaching, 


and a to impart d?dinary English instruction and 
music, IRES a SITUATION in a good School where, in 


exchange for her services, she would receive advanced instruc- 
tions in ie and Drawing, also board and lodging.— 
X. V. Z., 17, Westgate, Grantham, Lincolnshire. 


O CHEMISTS.—<An intelligent YOUTH, 
holding Senior Certificate Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, WANTS to be APPRENTICED (indoors), Cannot 


wy a premium, but would soon be valuable.— Address, 
B. A., Box No, 5, Post-office, Belper. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PrinciPALs—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 
„„ Mrs. C. L. BAtFour. 
„ Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
„ Dr. MANDROU, 
„„ Dr. GERNER. 


Italian Langusge „„ Prof, FAI, LL.D, 
Ancient and Modern History Dr. Kemsuxap, Dulwich Coll. 
English Language „ G. E. West, Esq 

„ JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 

„% Herr Louis Dieu. 


Singing and Organ ... „„ Prof. W. H. Monk, King’s Coll. 
Drawing and Paintin „ E. C. Mrigs, Esq. J 


Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J, W. Topp, D. D., F.G.8. 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tu PrinciPa.s. 


Ir. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH, 
First Master—J AB. FISON, Esq., M.A. (Lend.) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
* * Matriculate or Graduate. a 


Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 


Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter 
Principal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. ; 


RIGHTON.—2, Sussex-square.—Miss GovLry 


expects her PUPILS to RE-ASSEMBLE on TvzEs- 
DAY, May Sch, 1877. 


HE EVANGdELIZATION SOCIETY is 

prepared to SEND qualified EVANGELISTS to 

any part of England and Wales 1 due notice.— Apply to 
Hon. Secretary, 21, Surrey-street, Strand, W. C. 


OLEMAN-STREET EXCHANGE, 
66, Coleman-street, E. C. 

The above PREMISES, situate near the Bank of Eng- 
land, are NOW OPEN, having the following advantages 
besides those of an Exchange, vis. :—Enclosed private desks, 
writing and news tables, separate lock-up drawers, and a 
large strong room; also consultation and smoking-rooms, 
and lavatory. : 


Careful postal arrangements for either reta'ning or for- 
warding letters. 


For particulars apply to the Manager, Mr. J. K. Leake, 
r ieee 


woo 


OSS and ANXIETY may be AVOIDED, and 
most Lucrative Percentages 


nently Secured, 
through the inſorma ion contained in the FORTNIGHTLY 


STOCK EXCHANGE KEVIEW, sent poat free to appli- 
cants by— 


Mesers, ALEXANDER ROBINSON and CO, 
| — Sworn Brokers, 
36, Throgmorton-street, Bank, London. 
Bankers Meters. Robarts, Lubbock, & Co., Lombard-street. 
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May 3, 1877. 


HE Reverend JOHN SPENCER PEARSALL | 


deceased.—Pursuant to the Statute 22 and 23 Victoria 
cap. 35 intituled “An Act to Further Amend the Law of 
Property and to Relieve Trustees” NOTICE IS HEREBY 
GIVEN that all PERSONS having any CLAIMS or DE- 
MANDS against or affecting the Estate of the Reverend 
John Spencer Pearsall late of Farncombe Villa Godalming in 
the County of Surrey Congregational Minister deceased (who 
died on the 22nd day of ber 1876 and whose Will 
with one Codicil was proved on the 10th day of February 
1877 in the Principal Registry of the Probate Division of 
Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice by Samuel Small 
Mander of Glen Bank Tettenhall near Wolverhampton 
oe one of the Executors named in the said Will and 
Codicil) are REQUESTED to SEND in writing the PAR- 
TICULARS of their Debts Claims or Demands to the said 
Executor at the Office of his Solicitors Messrs West King 
Adams and Co of No 66 Cannon Street London on or before 
the 25th day of June next at the expiration of whieh time 
the said Executor will proceed to administer the Estate and 
distribute the assets of the said Testator among the parties 
entitled thereto having regard to the claims only of which 
the said Executor shall then have had notice and for the 
assets or any part thereof so administered or distributed the 
said Executor will not be liable to any person of whose debt 
claim or demand he shall not then have had notice And all 
persons indebted to the Estate of the said deceaved are 
requested forthwith to pay the amount of their debts respec- 
tively to the said Executor 

Dated this 30th day of April 1877 
WEST KING ADAMS and CO. 

66 Cannon Street London E.C. Solicitors for the said Executor 


me = 


pron AL ABOLITION of PAIN in 
DENTISTRY. 


Royal Polytechnic Institution (Limited) London. 
Patron—H.R.H, the Prince of WALES. 

I have much pleasure in stating that my original convic- 
tion (as expressed in my Chemical Lectures at the Poly- 
technic Institute some years ago) remaius unaltered. 

I have agsin examined and the Patent Pneumatic 
Articulating Palate, combined with the Enamel Teeth, in- 
vented, patented, and manufactured by Messrs. Moggridge 
and Davis, and the hi praise I can bestow is that they 
are true to nature, they combine the great essentials of 
comfort, economy, elegance, and durability. apie 

I would recommend all persons in quest of artificial teeth 
to visit Messrs. Moggridge and Davis’s elegant establish- 
ment and manufactory, 143, Strand, and judge for them- 
selves of the quality of their workmanship. 

- 
onorary , 
Polytechnic, and Fellow of various learned Societies. 

Epecimens, Testimonials, and Consultations free. Hours 

from Ten till Six, 143, Strand, W.C. 


Gs TERRA-COTTA (Lipscombe’s Patent). 
—The Great Improvement: cleaned by every shower 
of rain beating against it, Beautiful colour and texture 
imperishable, extremely hard, moulded to any design, mode- 
rate price. 

Specimens at LIPSCOMBE and CO.’S Charcoal Filter 
Office, 44, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. (removing from 
Temple-bar). 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Paid-up Capital £500,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AT FOLLOWING RATES OF 
INTEREST. 


5 per Cent. for Two Years and upwards. 
S a ol e Year. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest, 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their monies are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 


A. W. RAY, Manager. 


OSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 


34, Cannon-street, London. 


CHAIRMAN, 
M. H. Chaytor, Esq., Chairman of Alliance Bank. 
TRUSTEES OF THE CENTRAL Funps. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Couch (late Chief Justice of Bengal) 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., Q. C. | William Macandrew, Esq., J. P 


POLICY-HOLDERS’ TRUST FUNDS. 
THE PREMIUM FUNDS, INVESTED IN NAMES OF 
TRUSTEES FOR POLICY-HOLDERS. 

31st December, 1872 
31st December, 1873 
3lst December, 1874 
8lst December, 1875 
Zlst December, 1876 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ GUARANTEE FUND 
(In addition to the above)— — 
Consous, £51,080 2s. IId. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
Chief Office, 73 and 74, King William-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by, Royal Charter, 1847. 

DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principa 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected 
Money received on Deposit. 

For terms, apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
General Accidents, Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 


C. HARDING, Manager. 


ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS 
May be Provided Against by a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

The Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. Kinnarrp, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, I, 000, O00. 

ANNUAL INCOME, £205,000. | 
£1,120,000 HAVE BEEN PAID as COMPENSATION. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 


Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the —— Stations, the Local 
nts, or 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. | 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New P me, 


A: replete with Instruction and Amusement.—Ye WON- 
DERFULLE TALE of WHYTIYNGTON and bys 
CATTE, a new and “en vers:on, by Tifkins Thudd, Esgq.; 
given by Mr. Seymour Smith HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE, 
a popular Lecture, with interesting Experiments, by Prof. 
Gardner.—BUD and LEAVEs, a charming Sprin ture, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—The COMPOSITION of LIGHT, with 
splendid Illustrations the unrivalled scieutific appa- 
ratus manufactured by Mr. Darker; by Mr. J. L King.— 
The SEANCE, an entirely new edition, by the Polytechnic 


medium — Master Taylor, the premier Plate Dancer and 


Artificial Clairvoyant.— Madame Hickson’s COSTUME RE. 
CITALS, Ke, Ce. Admission to the whole, ls. Schools 
and chil under 10,6d. Reserved Stalls, 28. 6d. Open 
from twelve till five, and from seven till ten. 


ANGER’S MODEL CHAPELS. 

Upwards of Szventy of these Chapels have already been 
erected, and the orders for them are steadily increasing, 

No complaints of defective ventilation or acoustics. Send 
stamped envelope for testimonials and prospectus. Photo- 
roms — in various styles, to seat from 100 to 

000, 4d. each. 


W. RANGER, Architect ,8, Finsbury Pavement, E. C. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; WEIR’S 428. GLOBE MACHINE for 
Dressmakers; WEIR’S 84s. SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH. 
Hand or Foot. Machines Exchanged. Month’s free trial 
Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. Samples, Xc., free 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Scho-square, W. 


20 0 ENGLISH WIVES Require 
9 BLAKE’S PATENT MULTUM IN 
PARVO WASHING MACHINE, price 19s. 6d., the mos 
wonderful Washing Machine in the World. Gained the 
only silver medal at the Royal Pomona Palace, Manchester , 
beating all other machines. Will wash anything, never 
injures the goods washed, Child can work it. Hundreds of 
testimonials, Sent free upon receipt of P. O. O. for 19s. Gd. 
AGENTS WANTED in every town. Sells at sight. Can 
earn £4 weekly and upwards. 


BLAKE and CO., The Grange, Bermondsey, London. 


MANSON AND CO.’S 


IMPROVED SATIN-GLAZE STARCH, 


for imparting Beauty of Finish, Purity of Colour, and 
an Elastic Stiffness to Linens and Muslins, is unequalled, 
aud is cheaper than any other, as one pound is equal to 
a pound and a-half of any other Starch. Agents wanted. 


Caledonian Works, George-street, Bromley, London, E. 


STIMULANT BUT NON-INTOXICANT.— 
NEWMAN’S improved pure EXTRACT of MALT 
Prepared from the finest Kentish Malt, being non-fermented 
and free from spirit. In bottles at 1s, 9d. As a sample 


half-dozen 10s. 6d. ; id. London Offices, 164, 
Strand, London, W. C. AGE NTs WANTED in London, 
Country, and the Continent. 

WASH/INC MACHINERY. 


LAUNDRY FITTINGS. 


AN OLCLIV/TY AND 
— 


& TOOLS 

OF ALL KIND 

FOR MOUSE, 
CARDEN, 
DAIRY. & ey te 


AOE NS MOWERS © 
F QJ OF EVERY WAKE, 
We ff EVERY ar. 

USCATALOCUES FREE 
APPLICATION. 


MOTHERS AND NURSES. 5 
For Children Cutting their Teeth, oe excels 
JOHNSON’S SOOTHING SYRUP, whi Naot « medica 
but used only on the Gums ; CONTAINS NO NARCOTIC. 
It Cools the Gums and gives immediate relief. Prepared 
only by Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street, London. Price 
2s. 9d. per bottle. by all Chemists. 


BSTINATE ERUPTIONS of the 8 .—All 
Pimples, Blotches, Freckles, Redness of the Nose, 
and Spots ou the Face or Neck will be effectual removed 
by using Marris’s celebrated Sulphur Soap and pound 
Sulphur Lozenges. Price, Soap, ls.; Lozenges, 18. 1}4. 
By 4 ne 14 “gy each, 
arris, 37, Berners Street, London; Staircase, Soho 
Bazaar, and of all Chemists. | 3 


STHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGH, &c.— 
CAUTION—FRAUD.—Mr. Evans, Chemist, Lymm, 
Cheshire, writes: “Some of our customers, who habitually 
use Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, d 
what turned out to be quite a different thing, but as nearly 
like as possible (in name, &c.) The results after taking the 
spurious ones were very unsatisfactory.” Observe—The 
only genuine Dr. Locock’s medicines have the name in the 
Government Stamp, and the Trade Mek f° Dr. Locock ) on 
outside label. Sold by all druggists at 1s, IId, 28. 9d., 4. 
and 11s. per box. 


May 3, 1877. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


ILL be glad to forward a Pamphlet, gratis 
d hich the most uni 
rye of ee 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


m 
impossible, both by 
the gums and their 


tistry, detection is rendered utterl 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to 
life-like appearance, 5 this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 
TESTIMONIAL, 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my s ncere thanks for 
the skill and attention 80 in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which ren my mastication and articula. 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the ction of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to nse my name. 

By appointment payee itt the Gass 
ap -Dentist to ueen. 
To G. H. J ones, Esq. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 
AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


OOD of HEALTH. 
Nutritious and Delicious. 


The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound, Sold Everywhere, 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


URE WATER.—The LAST IMPROVE- 
MENT.—LIPSCOMBE and COs PATENT 
CHARCOAL FILTER is the only one that removes lead, 
lime, and from water. Great improvements have 
been recentl ——— Bar, and at the City address, 
44, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
GAMUEL BROTHERS, 65 and 67, Ludgate-hill. 
ws RESISTING (Regd.).-SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
RESISTING (Regd.).—Sydenbam-house,_ | 
EAR ING ( ).—66 and 67, Ludgate-hill, 
‘We RESISTING (Regd.).—Have Registered 
W EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—These renowned 
“W 48 Basis! ISTING (Regd.).—Untearable Fabrics. 
|7 EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—They can only 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Be obtained 


"4 EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—At their Esta ) blishment. 


.).— Young Gentlemen’s 


Wk HGSISTING (Hepa) Suite (any colour) 


G (Regd. ).—From these Materials, 


W242 RESISTING (Regd.).—Will stand the 


EAR ( — test of 
‘WW EAE RESISTING (Rog) Boye" wear. 
EAR (Regd.).— are à great 
G -—Protection against 


|] EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—Inclement weather. 
Ww KESISTING (Regd.).—The U and D Classes 
W EAK RESISTING (Kegd.).—Are recommended. 
Py FA8 RESTING (Kegd.).—Suit for a Youth sit. Um. 
W EAK KESISIING (Kegd.).—U Class, 278. D Ulurs,dle. 
W EAk KESISLING (Kegd.).—Genutlemen’s dul 
EAR RESISTING (Regd.).—C Class, 60s.; L Class, 59s. 
W KAR RESISTING (Kegd.).— Patterns and Guide 
ws RESISTING ee? — To Selt-measurement 
838 BROTHERS, Sydenham-house, 


T UDGATE-HILL (66 and 67), EC. 


~~ 


LADIES’ GUINEA WALKING BOOTS: 
ENAMELLED KID. 

BUTTON, ELASTIC, OR BALMORAL. 
Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS 


i e 


D. MARSHALL anv BURT, 
192, Oxford Street, W. 


jan 00, STRAND (cunctty West 

A b exactly oppo- 

site Exeter Hall). Their celebrated 

SKELL ENAMELLED TEETH last a life- 

K time—are supplied without pain whilst 

AND waiting, and are perfect for eating and 

spesking. Lifelike in appearance. Can 

Sex 8. be worn on the most tender gums for 

— years without removal, A tooth, 5s.; 

55 sete, 50s.; stopping®, 28. Gd. Reduced 

4 fees to servants, &e See “ Treatise,” 

UDGATE.- | three s amps. Consultations free. 
HILL. Established 50 years. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


„ 
> Lee 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce 


and without which none is genuine, 
% Sold wholesale by the Props tetors, Worsester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


PURE, FRAGRANT, AND DURABLE. 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 


Pears's Transparent Soap 


“Is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, 
and one of the most refreshing and 8 le of balms to the 
Skin.“ - Journal of Cutaueous Medicine, Edited by 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S. 


KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY 


ECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and most wholesome. Dr. Haseall says :— The 
samples were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smell. The whisky must be pronounced to be 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent 1 Whole- 
sale: 20, Great Titchfield-street, London, W. 


WILLS “BEST BIRD'S-EYE" 


CIGARETTES. 


Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing Ten), 
protected by our Name aud Trade Mark. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


KAYES | 


THE BEST 


SPRING 
MEDICINE. 


Purify the Blood. Cleanse 
the system. Go to the 
root of disease, and restore 
health. Established §0 
years. Sold by all Chemists 


WORSDELL'S 
Fi Eee es 


HN OR the BLOOD is the LIFE.’’—See 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


CTs WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, ) 


S ee tnd ben ek toner 
or rom all impurities, 
cannot be too highly recommended. ’ 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sore) of all kinds, 
and permanent cure, 


C U 

Cures Ulcerated Legs, i 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
Cures Scurvy 

Cures Cancerous Ulcere, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular Swellings, 
Clears the Blood from — Matter. 

From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warrant 
free from anything injurious to the most delicate constituts: 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits suiferers to give it u tris! 
to test its value. 7 

Thousands of Testimoniats from all parts. 

Sold in bottles, 28. Gd. each, aud iu cases con“ uining 81 
times the quantity, lls. each—eatiicient to effect a permanes.t 
cure in the great majority of Joug-etanding casca—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS AND PATE:?£ MEDICINE VENDOR> 
bout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent 4. 

ress on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln. 


any 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS & PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. | 


8 RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
will cut long or vet grass (as well as 
short and dry) without clogging. Is ex- 
tremely light in draught, simple in con- 
struction, and not likely to get out of 
order, It can be used with or without 
aoe Box. Warranted to give satis- 
ion. 


+ RCHIMEDEAN” 
“is the 
efficient 
Chronicle. 


9 RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
is especially adapted for Cutting Slopes, 
Steep Embenkments, under Shrubs, ana 
close up to Trees, &c. 


* RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
- PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS, De ivered carriage free to 
al stations, Illustra ed Ca-a'ogue ant 
Testimonials post free on application. 


1 RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER, 
WILLIAMS & Co., LIMITED, M nu- 
facturers and Pateutees, 

SELLING AGENTS: 

JOHN G. ROLLINS & Co., Old Swan Wharf, Thames- 

street, London. : 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle Sauvage-yard, 

Ludgate-hill, London; and 21, Bachelor’s-walk Dublin. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 

end, 293. Walleend—Class B, 253.; Best Inland, 25s, 
Inland, Class B, 223. Best Coke, 153. Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton, 27s.; Wallsend Seconds, 26s. ; 
best Wigan, 248.; best Silkstone, 25 8.; best Stafford, 23; ; 
new Silkstone, 23s.; Derby Bright, 220,; Barusley, 22+. ; 
Kitchen, 203.; Hartley, ds. Sobbles, 10s. ; Nuts, 19:.; 
Steam, 208.; Coke, 15: per 12 sacks. Cush, 3 «ened. 
Depdts oh pel N., Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beau- 
voir Wha „ Kingsland-road; Great Northern Railway 
Stations, King’s-cross and Holloway; and South Totten- 
ham, N.; and 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent's Park-basin, N. W. 


| Mamas rede GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od. 


LAWN MOWER 
uickest, most simple, and most 
ower ever used,”—Gardeners’ 


Gas Range, with fi registered. 
Bole * SHREW BURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. 
Factory, 98, Barrington - road 8. W. 
‘PooLEy’s 

VEGETABLE 


DIGESTIVE PILLS. 
Unequalled as a Cure for Indigestion. See Testimonials, 
Of any Chemist for ls. Iid., or trom J. C. Poor, Bath, 
free, for ls, 3d. 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


N and Squille are too often invoked to 

ve relief in Co Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
fied tuch fallacious remedies, which yield momen 
ief at the edpense of enfeebling the digestive orgdps, 


thus ‘increasing that debility which lies at- the root of the 
xt modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 2 

Dr. Rooke, 3 author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
I have repeatedly rved how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 

t confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which ie free from opium aud squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quiusy, 
and all affections of the throat and chest, 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. 1 0 
tes le chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, sey yp so og | 

% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
eases of the and Air Vessels,” a copy of which cen b 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 


AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 

These well-known family medicines have had a continually 
iocreasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of ludigestiou, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Brouchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether * from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pille are sold iu boxes at ls, 14d. and 4s. 6d. 
each. The Soler Elixir in bottles at 4s, Gd. ond 1 Ja. each, 
Hoth tu ve obtained of all Chemists 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to e health and thus prolong life 
sould read Dr. Rovke’s “ Aunti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
% Domestic Medicine,” which ean be had gratis frum aay 
chemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborongh. Con. 
eerning this book, the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— “It will be an incaleulavie boon to every persov 


win can read and think.” 


F E RVO PAT II v. 


Est.blished nearly 30 years. 


All Suff. tes from NERVOUSNi! Stand IN UGESTION 
or Severe lan- at be Fit fie range Cra withont aout 
be cored by De, BA nE us Simp e RM . th 
NEKVO-AKTERKIAL Lest Nee, of the DINNER 
POW DekS, even if all otter eas base tile; t ev te- 
dune hut one nin to prove ths fe, See Paupiwe, wien 
cotteios Vavabe information vo the betty a well as the 
sick, by post 4d., in ‘tana; s, of we NEKVoeAUTERIA 3 
kssencte Company, Sule ropit tos, 12 Prishury-pla e 
South, London, E C. Ks-eme, 26. 94, per b tle; Dinner 


Powders, Ie. Jad and 26 OS. per packet, of atl Cucuists, oF 


W holesaie—All Pati ut Medicine Houses. 


vi the Cumpany. 


by 
we 


hx 
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FREDx, EDWARDS AND SON'S | PIANOS, by Brondwood and others ; Harps by 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


nt «ie to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These Kitcheners are 
thoroughly effective and durable, They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount of beat; and properly 


ventilate the Kitchen, The Ovens are more equally heated than in the 


inary Kitcheners, and roasting can done in 


front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


Messrs. EDWARDS aud SON’S, 


49, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
} Prospectuses forwarded, per poat free, on application. 


THE NEW BAPTISMAL GOWN 


Made only by THOMAS BROWN and 8ON, Church Furniture Manufacturers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. 


Candidates 


Dresses, Ministers’ Waterproof Garments. CHURCH HASSOCKS, CUSHIONS, SEAT MATS, 


BOYLES PERFECT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 


CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, MANSIONS, FACTORIES, STABLES. &c., Ventilsted on scientific prin- 
ciples. and in accordance with the laws of nature. by means of BOYLt’S PATENT SELF-ACTING AIR-PUMP 
VENTILATORS, which effectually extrect the fonl air, have 10 mechanical motion, and are entirely free from down 
draught and noise, improved sppliances for admitiing fresh sic—warm or cold—without draughts or currents. 


BOYLES PERFECT 


SYSTEM OF SANITATION. 


FOIL-PIPE®, DRAINS, snd SEWERS ventilated on the most spproved principles, by means of BOYLE’S 
PATENT SELF-ACTING AIR-PUMP VENTILATORS, combined with an Improvep Trap and IN LRT for fresh air. 


Estimates given, and designs supplied. Prospectuses, Price Lists, and Testimonials: on application. 


ROBERT BOYLE AND SON, 


VENTILATING AND SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


DRUCE & COMPANY'S 
HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE KINGDOM 


Of Every Desciiption of Furniture suitable for any Class of House, conveniently arranged for inspection, and marked io 
Pain Figures at the Lowest CASH FRIC&S. 


CARPETS. DINING. ROOM FURNITURE. 
CURTAINS. DRAWING-ROOM FURNITORE. 
FLOORCLOTHS, &e. LIBRARY FURNITURE. 


BEDSTEADS. 
BEDDING, and | 
CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


180 Sideboards, 100 Sets of Dining Tables, 50) Easy Chairs. and complete Suites of DINING and DRAWING ROOM 
FUKNILURE, also 150 eutire Suites of BEDROOM FURNITURE in various Woods to select from. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 
DRUCE & Co., BEING MANUFACTURERS. GUARANTEE ALL GOODS THEY SUPPLY. 


68, 69, & 58, BAKER STREET, and 3 & 4, KING STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
. LONDON, W. 


ASK YOUR 


STATIONER 


For PERRY & CO.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected Patterus of Steel ard Metel Pens, suitable for all styles of writing, from the soft and broad 
J Pon to the (qu sitely- finished Bank Pens. 


19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct (late 37, Red Lion Square, London). 


PERRY AND Cos BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


ls. Cd. per gros; Perry and Co.’s Raven Black J Fens, 1s. 6d. per gross; Perry and Co.’s Gilt J Pens, 3s. per gross 
‘Shese Pens are well known for the soft aud easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND CO. 8 UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, Is. per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s. 6d. and 32 6 J. per gross, These 
Vers are well worth the à tention of ail Schools, and they can be ordered through sny Stationer. 


19 and 20, Holborn Viaduct (late 37, Red Lion Square, London). 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wit: THE BEST ARTICLES. 


Table Knives, Ivory, per dozen, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Furks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Sets, 218., 56s , 95s. 
Dish Covors—Tin, 23s.; Metal, 6ss.; Electro, £11115. 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
GLamps—Parent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
China & Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 
(Catalogues Sree.) 


Fendors— right, from 453.; Bronze, from 34. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixe l, and Travelling. 
Boedstea is—Brass and Iron, with Bedding, 
Cornices—Poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—3-light, 52s.; 5 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners—3ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils—Turnery, Mats, &c. 
Tools—Gentlemen's, Youth's Chests, &c. 
Kardon Tools--Lawn Mowers, Rollers, cc. 
(Catalogues free.) f 


. 


DEANE & C0., 46. King William Street. LONDON BRIDGE. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Linens 


dressed to perfection should supply their Laundresses 
with the | 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elastivity gratifying 
to tlie wearer. 


— — 


THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD EVER BE WITHUOU! 
the BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob lownsend’s 
illa is the great purifier of the blood, it eilects tn 
most salutary changes in disease; cures scrofula, scorbut 
disorders, chronic sore eyes, rheumatism, piles, liver com 
plaints, erysipelas, all blotches aud eraptious of the skin n 
removes every impurity of the blood, and ail humours ane 
morb. collections uf the body, iu short, it acts like u chara, 
In bottles, 28. 6d., 48. Od., 4s. Gd., 78. d., IIa. Ol. Sent by 
rail to any address, Pills and Oin: ment, each in boxes, 
ls. Na, 28. 90., 48. 6d., by past for 15, 36, and 00 stamps, 
Sold by all Druggists. Chief Depôt, 131, Fleet-street, Lon- 
don. Get the red and blue wrapper with the old Dr.“ 
head in the centre, 


THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICK’S 


GOLD MEDAL 
BAKING POWDER. 


Has bad the above extraordinary award for its superiority 
over every other Baking Powder, and is used by thousands 
tor making bread, pastry, puddings, &c., light and wholesome. 
Sold in Id. and 2-4, packets, aud 6.4, Is., 28. 6d. and 58. 
pstent boxes, by ull Grocers, Schoole, families, aud hotels 
shouid purchase the 2s. Gd. and 5a, size, as there is a consi‘er- 
able saving. : 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


For ever 30 years aer as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the SYOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEALACHE, GOUT, and IN DIGESTION; and 
as a safe aud gent'e aperient for delicate constitutions, 
ladies, children and mtanta, 


DINNEFORD Axp Co., 
172, New Bond- street, Loudon, and all Chemists. 


telection for buyers upon terms which they cannot otherwise 
obtain. Keith, Prowse, and Co. — exchange worn or 
injured instruments of every iption.—City Royal 
usical Repository, 48, Cheapside. 


SICAL BOXES, by Nicole Fréres.— 
KEITH, PROWSE, and Co., direct importers, have 
the largest STOCK of realty fine BOXES ln Europe, £3 
to The new rooms oted to the display of these 
instruments are now ready. Self-acting and Barrel Piano 
fortes, 16 guineas to 120 guineas, 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, as ex- 
hibited at the International Exhibition, vibrating 

with the slightest breeze, including case and key, 31s. 6d. ; 
Double Harps, two guineas to four guineas —KEITH, 


PROWSE, and Co., Manufacturers, No. 48, Cheapside. 
1 MODEL, for beauty of tone 


unsurpassed, four guineas and seven guineas; Rudail’s 
Prise-medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety 
of second-hand Flutes, one guinea to twenty-five guineas, 
oe PROWSE, and Co.’s Manufactory, 48, Cheap- 
side. 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL is best. 
Covered back, machine head, &c, five guineas; in- 

cluding light case, £6. Other models, one to twelve 

gnineas. Self-instructing book, with airs, songs, &c., 6s. net, 

* free.—KEITH, PROWSE, and Co, — 
o. 48, Cheapside. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO - SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


PURE PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— 4 and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
es. 


QAUCES for FISH, GAME, &. 


tt 


porrteD MEATS and FISH in fancy tin 
ao „ 
OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE, 


GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 
SOU PS. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 
LADE, made from fresh Fruit and with refined 
Sugar only. , 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 


the fresh Fruits and — Orange, Lemon, 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, Mace, &c., &c. 


ROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
Genuine Manufactures bear their name and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warehonsemen throughout the world. 


WAR. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOK and 
eee 
ompu 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and — Values 
1 ae every purpose. Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 


stree 


RUPTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITEH’S MOOCO-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the fo owing 41 * aud 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application ; 2nd. Perfect free 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd, It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th, lt admits of every kind of exercise without the 
slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly con- 
cealed from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Sir 
William Fergusson, Bart., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery n 
King’s College, Surgeon to King’s “eee Hospital, &c.; C. G. 
Guthrie, Eade Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esgq,, F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital; W. Coulson, Eeg., F. R. S., 
Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blisard Curling, Eaq., 
F.R.C.8., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. Fisher, 
E.q., Surgeon-in-Chief to the Metropolitan Police Force; 
Aston Key, Esq , Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. K. 8; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
—— Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by re. and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarde by post, on send- 
ing the circumference o: the body. two inches below the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single ‘l'russ, 168., 218., 26s. Gd., and 31e 6d, 
Postage, free. 

Price ot a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428., and 52s 6d., 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Fo:t 


Cifice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th* test vention fer giviug efficient and per 
manent support in all caces of WEAKNESS and swelling cf 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, Ke. (t is 
porous, Lebt in tex:vre, Aid imexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., lUs., and 


ts. each Postage, free. | 
Joh. Wh'te, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Loudon. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING. M 


RUSSELL AND COMP“. 


Invite Parties about to Furnish to Inspect their Extensive and well - assorted Stock of 


CARPETS, DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE, BEDSTEADS, 
CURTAINS, | DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, | BEDDING, and , 
LINENS, &c., : LIBRARY FURNITURE, CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


Which is now replete with all the Novelties of the Season. 
CRETONNES, from 63d. to 3s. 6d. per Yard, in great and choice variety. 
TAPESTRY CARPETS from 1s. 104d, per Yard, 
BRUSSELS CARPETS (real Brussels) from 2s. 103d. per Yard. 
FURNITURE, suitable for any class of House, conveniently Arranged for Inepection and 
Marked in Plain Figures, at the LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


ORDERS BY POST RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. PATTERNS SENT POST FREE. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, W. C- 


Price One Shilling, a Short Treatise, explaining the Fundamental Principles of Ventilation, entitled, 


FRESH AIR IN THE HOUSE, AND HOW TO SECURE 


iT. 
By JAMES CURTIS, | 
BUILDER OF CHURCHES, HALLS, SCHOOLS, CONSERVATORIES, &c., IN IRON AND ZINC. 


LIGHTING, VENTILATING, and WARMING on NATURAL and SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, The Author 
is prepared to VENTILATE BUILDINGS of every description, including Churches, Halls, Readi 


ing-rooms, Libraries, 
Theatres, Public and Private Offices, Dwelling-houses, Cellars, or Vaults, &c. 


Having for many years made the snbject ef Ventilation his particular care, and having been uniformly successful where 
his services have been made use of, will guarantee all works of this description that he may undertake. 


By this system the obnoxious introduction of Perforated Bricks or Iron gratings in walls is entirely dispensed with. 
Estimates and Plans farnished on application. No. 298, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL. 


TR ae P 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per lb. 


HEAL & SONS 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


IS THE BEST,SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. 


HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195,-196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.—Catalogue post free. 


COA L-T AR SOAP. 
(Wright's Sapo Oarbonis Detergens.) 


It purifies, cleanses, and sweetens the skin, taking | useful for children, preventing and curing the many 
away all pimples, blotches, and roughness. forms of skin diseases to which they are subject. 
By its antiseptic qualities it wards off all infec- | It is the only true antiseptic soap,” — 
tious diseases, such as Small-pox, Scarlatina, Fevers, MEDICAL JOURNAL. | 
&c., and — 4 | purifies the body after an In our hands it has been most effective in skin 
attack, so necessary for the prevention of the graver diseases.”—TnEe Lancer. 
secondary complications. : | An unfailing remedy for foul breath and an un- 
Its mild and healthful action makes it particularly | pleasant odour 2 the person.” — Mica Tnizs. 
IN TABLETS, 6d. and ls, 


W. V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON. 


CAUTION.—Purchasers of COAL-TAR SOAP should see that they get WRIGHT'S SAPO CAR. 
ag DETERGENS, as spurious imitations under fanciful names are being palmed on the 
public, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


| THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
SCHLORODYNE is 1 soe by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
—— 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE mae | —_ and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 
up, Ague. 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE is — OY ae’ in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
eningitis, &c. | 
From Lord Francis ConynGHaM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 


“Lord Francis C m, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 
cone and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles . at pi fo the thors 
ress ” : 


Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the 
CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, Ist December, 1864. 4 NLY remedy of any service was 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. , 


Cantion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J, Counts Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 


of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the defendant, Freeman, was deliberatel 
been sworn to.—Sce Times, 13th July, 1864. y untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


Sold in bottles at ls. lid. 2s. 9d., 4s. 6Gd., and 118. each. None is uine with “Dr. J. 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE - on the Government stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimeny desompanie cach bottle.” 


Sol Manvracrurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


JNO. GOSNELL & CGS 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 


enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the Breath. Price 1s. 6d. 
Sold by all Chemists and zern, and at ANGEL PASSAGE, 93, UPPER THAMES $1. LONDON, B.C. 


— 


— 


ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS and CO. have 
: just issued a NEW CATALOGUE of PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIC by Baxter Ricnarps and GsorGs 
Freperick West. A List of more than 500 of the Works, 
both original and Transcript, of these eminent Composers is 
presented to the public post free, 

“So wide a range for selection, where all is excellent, 
cannot but be serviceable both to teachers and amateurs.”— 
Vide “ Huddersfield Weekly News.“ 


RATIS and POSTAGE FREE.—LATEST 

LIST of NOVELTIES (Vocal and Pianoforte), just 
issued by Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington- 
street, Publishers to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen 
and H.R H. the Prince of Wales. 


EACHER and PUPIL. Pianoforte Duets, 

By GOR F. West, These interesting Duets have 

been written with a view of training in the all-important 

essentials of time and expression. No. 1. “ Home, Sweet 

Home”; No. 2. “ Roussean’s Dream” ; No. 3.“ The Blue 
Bells.“ Each post free for 24 stamps. 

London: Ro Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
where may be had, gratis and post free, a Ca e of all 
Mr. West's elegant Music for the Piano. 

ATISTE’S admired ANDANTE in G. Tran- 
scribed for the Pianoforte by WILLIAM SMALLWOOD, 

3s. Post free, 18 stamps. 
ELSON’S VICTORY (BRAHAM). Arranged 
for the Pianoforte by Georce Frepericx West. 

4s. Post free, 24 stamps. 
“¢The Death of Nelson’ comes from the versatile pen of 
Mr. West, who fully maintains his high reputation as one of 

the best tranecribers of the day.”—Vide “The Graphic.“ 

ALF-HOURS with the ORATORIOS and 
other SACRED COMPOSITIONS, Arranged for 
the Pianoforte by Groner F. West. Elegantly Illustrated 
Title. Six Books, 4s, each; post free at half-price, in stamps. 

„These solemn yet beautiful pieces cannot be too highly 
praised.“— Brighton Times, 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


NEW WORK OF VITAL INTEREST. 
Post free Six Penny ap 
From J. Williams, No. 22, Marischal , Aberdeen, 


LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE. 
ConTENTS. 
1, Medical Advice to the Iuvalid. 
2. Approved Prescriptions for Various Ailments. 
8. Phosphorus as a Remedy for Melancholia, loss o f 
Nerve, Power, and Depression. 
4. Salt Baths and their E in Nervous Ai ; 
5. The Coca Leaf a Restorer of Health and 


ey AMERICAN ORGANS, 

HARMONIUMS, at Wholesale Prices (for cash). 

Pianofortes, 7 Octaves Compass, 18 as; American 

Organs, full compass, 10 Guineas; Harmoniums, 3 . 

Guineas. All in elegant Walnut Cases, Warranted best 

make. Write tor Price Lists and Press Opinions to 

G. LINSTEAD, Manager, Cobden Pianoforte Com 

18, Eversholt-street, Camden-town, London, N. W. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 


ILLIAM PEACHEY, E. R. I. B A., Archi- 
tect, of YORK, having given SPECIAL attention 
for many years to the construction of 78 so as to ensure 
NEATNESS, ECONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and 
ACOUSTICS, will be to confer with Ministers and 


Deacons in any part of the Ki 2 — 2 
a iden References, if required, 


tion the erection of New Buildings. 
to works executed. 

EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made te 
the BEDFORD PANTEC uniéon COMPANY (Limited) 
Remo ad 5 

1 free, Advances made Tena Adare 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. d. 


OO IN d COUGH.—ROOCHE’S HERBAL 
EMBROCATION —The celebrated Effectual Cure 


for the Hooping 1 ener internal Medicine. Sold by 
most Chemists. Price 4s, per bottle, Wholesale 
EDWARDS, 38, Old Change, London. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 

3 Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 
pra: QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. | 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
indgetion, Flatulence, Weaknew of the Chest, and Reapi- 

ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 

TONIO 


pea QUININE and IRON 

thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
orces 


sical U 
in capsuled bottles, 4s, 6d., 


7. 


Is sold by Chemists everywhere, 
3 size 1Is., and in stone fare 22s.each. 


RACROFTSARTECA NUT TOOTH PASTE. — 
r 


1 * * 
is fi; 1 1. * — 
— 0 tartar on neglected teeth ill oy 1 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28. 6d. each. (Get Cracroft’s, 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


4 will completely restore in a few deys hair to its 
inal colour without i It effeets ite satisfac- 
torily, progacing a y natural colour; y 
the head from scurf, and causes the th of ne 

hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hai in 


large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


| (FVARAXACUM: and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 


combination for Derangement of the Liver. 


“when arising from slight tion, B 
the action of the liver and dightly 8 a 
ith sensations of 


heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
~ fy Sensei the 


ee 


8 * * 8 * * 
* 
————— 
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In Four Vols., fscp. 8vo, cloth... . 4 


O1 Dο Testament, Genesis TO Estuzs. Frsop. cloth 0 8 6 
os To Maroni. Feop. cloth 0 

‘New Testament, Matrarw To Romans. Fcp. cloth 0 8 6 
CortnTHians TO Revetation, Cloth „ 0 8 6 

Half bound morocco, gilt edges, 4 vols. beh 138 0 

Half bound calf, red edges, 4 vols. : 1 3 0 


4. 
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Critical and Explanatory 


BIBLICAL COMMENTARIES 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, & CO. 


* 


„1 must also add to the list a Commentary, CRITICAL, 
EXPERIMENTAL AND PRACTICAL, ON THE OLD Aanp NEw 
Txstaments. Of this I have a very high opinion. It is the 
joint work mieson, A. R. Fausset, and Dr. David 
Brown. It , to some extent a compilation and condensation 
of other men’s thoughts, but it is sufficiently original to 
claim a place in every minister’s library; indeed, it contains 
so great a variety of information, that if a man had no other 
exposition he would find himself at no great loss if he pos- 
sessed this and used it diligently.’—See COMMENTING 
and COMMENTARIES by C. H. SPURGEON, p. 20. 


„% Accuracy of scholarship, practicalness of tendency, com- 
prehensiveness of thought, richness of illustration, and re- 
markable cheapness, claim for it a world-wide circulation.“ 
Homilist, 


THE 


LIBRARY COMMENTARY, 


Critical, Experimental, and Practical, 
ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


BY THE 


Rev. Dr. JAMIESON, Glasgow; Rev. A. R. 
FAUSSET, ,York; and Rev. Dr. D. BROWN, 
Aberdeen. 


Six Vols., medium 8vo, cloth, lettered mi wa SS 


Or Separately, as under :— 
Vol. I. Genesis ro Deutgronomy. 8vo, cloth... 014 0 
Vol. II. Josnva ro Estuer. 8vo,cloth ... we OHM 6 
Vol. III. Jos ro Isatan. 8vo, cloth... ata use CO FD 
Vol. IV. Jannu To Matacni. 8yo,cloth .., 014 0 
Vol. V.Matruew ro Joux. vo, cloth ... se OES 
Vol. VI. Acts To RevewaTion. 8vo, cloth... * 014 0 
Half bound morocco, gilt edges, 6 vols. 0 „ ee 
Half bound calf, red edges, 6 vols. „ 
Turkey morocco, flexible, gilt edges, 6 vols. 6 0 0 


with gro interest, Mr. Fausset's portion strikes us as 
of the highest order.“ - Commenting and Commentarées, 

by C. H. Spuncron, p. 40. 

“The most | 
which has ever 
man Macrxop, D. D. 

% Weare of opinion that Dr. Brown’sis the best Expla- 
natory Commentary on the Gospels for English readers that 
has yet appeared.’’ —Nonconformist. 

% We commend it to our readers with peculiar earnestness, 
It is beautifully printed and wondrously cheap.“ Freeman. 


2 — standard work. We consult it continually, and 


, suggestive, orthodox, and scientific 
published in this country.”—Rev. Nor- 


THE 


STUDENTS COMMENTARY, 


ith Tens in full, Critical and Hzplanatory. 
| ISON, FAUSSET, andjBROWN. 


* £0 14 0 
Or Separately, as under — 


Ao Four, Volumes bound in Two, as under :— — 
Half bound morgeto, gilt edges... eee eee eco * 1 0 0 


Turkey morocco, circuit, gilt edges . > ee 
This edition will be Le 
other das ever been 

Piles” Rev, Principhl Ua Edinburghe 


oe eyes 6 de Gs 
* A. dn „ * bts . 
PORTABLE, COMMENTARY, 
Oritical and Explanatory, without the Teæt. 
By JAMIESON, FAUSSET, and BROWN. 


* Tuo Vols. post 8vo, cloth eee eee ees eee £0 15 
5 , Or Separately, as under — 

Orb Tastament, Geweers TO Maxacni. 8vo, cloth 

New Testament, Marraew To Reve.arion. 8vo, 


0 
0 
eee 1 
1 
1 
1 


2 


and 
Fausset, and Brown, zu 
cheaper for 
all that oa on 


but still it is wonderfully full of matter for the price 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, anv CO,, 
Lonpon, Guascow, & Epureured, 


THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 
The PUBLIC MEETING will be held on Fripay 
EvVENINd, May Ach, at EX*tTER HALL, commencing at 
Half-psst Six o’clock The Chair will be teken by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, and among t the 
Speakers will be :—The Right Rev. the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, the Rev. Dr. Morley Punshon, the Rev. 


—— 


A SERIES OF 


STANDARD BIBLICAL WORKS, 


By the Rev. JOHN EADIE, D. D., LL. o., 


Late Professor of Biblical Literature and magnets to the 
United 1 Church, and Member of the ew Testament 
Revision Company. * 


„% The Four Volumes comprised in this Serres form in 
themselves a Complete Library of Reference, Biblical and 


Eeclesiastical. 
EIGHTEENTH EDITION. 
I. EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLO- 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 


William Wright, B.A., late of Damascus, the Rev. Dr. 
samen. and Francis Peek, Esq., of the London School 
oard. 


SAMUEL MANNING, II. D, 


LEWIS BORRETT WHITE, M. A. | Secretaries. 


NEW BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Pocket Paragraph Bible. The 
Holy Bible according to the Authorised Version. 
Newly arranged in Paragraphs and Sections, with a 
Preface and Marginal Notes, ecntaiuing improved ren- 
derings of many words and Passages, etc., also 
References to parallel and illustrative Texte, Ct rono- 
1 gical Tables and Coloured Maps. Carefully printed 
on fine paper by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode. Small 
crown 8vo, 4s. boards. Other styles in preparation. 


Israel in Canaan under Joshua and the 
JUDGES. By the Rev. Atrrep EpERASHEIXx, D. D, 
Author of “The Temple, its Ministry and Services at 
the Time of Christ,” “The World before the Flood,“ 
“The Exodus,” etc. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d. cloth boards. 


The Christian Voyage. By the Bev. 
T. CAMPBELL Fintayson, Crown 8vo, 2s., bevelled 
cloth boards, red edges. 


Scenes and Incidents from Old Testa- 
MENT HISTORY. Considered practically m a teries 
of Short Sermons for Family Use. By the Rev. F. 
BovapiLuon, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark’s, Brighton; 
Author of “ The Pattern Prayer,” “Family Readings in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew,“ etc. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., 
cloth boards. 


The Day after To-morrow. By Mrs. 
Prosser, Author of The Awdries and their Friends,” 
“The Door Without a Knocker,” etc. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 2s. cloth boards. 


The Middletons; or, the Events of a 
YEAR. By the Author of “ My Brother Paul,” “ Life 
on Desolate Islands,” etc. With Illustrations. Foolscap 
8vo. 18. 6d. cloth boards, 


Lottie Freeman’s Work. By the Author 
of“ The Travelling Sixpence,” Ke. With Illustrations. 
Monthly Volume for the Young, No. 72. Is. cloth 
boards; ls. 6d. with gilt edges. 
NEW EDITIONS, 

A New Companion to the Bible. An 
Introduction to the Study of the Scriptures for Bible 
Classes, Sunday Schools, and Families. New snd 
— Edition. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
clot 8. 


Fern’s Hollow. By the Author of 
 Jessica’s First Prayer,” Alone in London, &c. New 
Edition, in crown 8/0. 2s. cloth boards; 2s. 6d. with 
gilt edges. 

London: 56, Paternoster-row; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; 
164, Piccadilly. Manchester: 100, Corporation-street. 
Brighton: 31, Western-road. Liverpool: 18, Slater-street. 


ISITORS to LONDON should call at the 
Retail Depository of the RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY, at 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. The Premises 
have recently been rebuilt, and considerably enlarged and 
improved. Subscribers and Bookbuyers will find every con- 
venience for inspecting the Society’s Stock of Publications. 


Catalogues Gratis. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 286, 
is published THIS DAY. 
4g CONTENTS. 

I. MR. ELWIN’S POPE. 

II. POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
III. THE KITCHEN AND THE CELLAR. 
IV. ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 


V. GEORGE SAND. 
VI. MR. WALLAUE’S RUSSIA. 
_ VIL HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
VIII. THE BALANCE OF POWER. 
IX THE MILITARY POSITION OF RUSSIA IN 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


X. TURKEY. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


KERBY AND ENDEAN’S NEW BOOK. 
AME EUROPA’S REMONSTRANCE and 
HER ULTIMATUM. Crown 8vo, Illustrated 
Wrapper, price 6d. 
“Is it Peace or War? Loud War by land and by sea— 
Wer with a thousand battles, and shaking a hundred 
thrones.” —TENNYSON. 


London: Kerby and Endean, 190, Oxford-street. 


| — 


888889 & 


„two volumes, cloth. for ” 
— ; GUARDIAN, 

8 N the Press, and Shortly will be Published, 

price 1s., “ The LETTERS of ‘FELIX’ on CHURCH 

ENDOWMENT: ‘The Pious Ancestor’ Theory Disproved, 

and the Established Church shown to be Enriched by Law 

„Which is a book for | to the extent of £1,500,000,000.” 


0 . libraries ; 
work, and invaluable.“ ; 
— H Brunazor, 


7 
t 


REPUBLISHED FROM THE “PRESTON 


Subscribers names received at the Guardian ” Off ce, 
’reston. 


VERYBODY’S PRINTING PRESS. 1s. 
Prints 9in. by 7in. FAIRBAIRN and CO., East 


PADIA: a Dict onary of Eastern Antiquities, Manners 
and Customs, Geography, Natural History, Biography, 
Theology, and Biblical Literature; I'lustrative of the 
Old and New Testaments. With Maps, Engravin 
drawn from the most authentic sour es, and Fac-simile 
of the recently-discovered Moabite Stone. Large 8vo, 
bandsome cloth, 7s, 61.; half-bound ca'f, 12s.; moroceo 
antique, 16s. 

„We must regard this Bible Dictionary of Dr. Eadie’s as 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 
(By a Stranger in the Gallery.) 

One of the things that will most strike anyone 
who is not a frequent visitor to the Palace of 
Westminster is that it is not a ‘‘ People’s House.” 
When the two Houses are sitting, the approaches 
are vigilantly guarded. The public are free of 
Westminster Hall, but ‘‘ strangers are stopped at 
the glass deor of the first corridor, and asked their 
business by the policeman in attendance. At the 
second door into the fine vestibule, the process is 
repeated. Here on the left hand may be seen all 
the evening a knot of persons who want, or profess 
o want, to communicate with members of the 
House of Commons, and who must send in their cards, 
and receive permission, ere they can now approach 
the once accessible lobby. As early as half-past 
four on Thursday—some were there at four o clock 
—a goodly number of strangers were at the right 
hand corridor, into which they were duly admitted 
on production of their gallery orders, and graciously 
allowed to sit on the cold stone seats on either side 
n the order of their arrival, till the doors of the 
House of Lords were opened at five o’clock. They 
were then admitted in batches of ten at a time 
into the gallery, and allowed to occupy some 
particularly hard benches. The interval of 
waiting in the corridor was not however dull. 
Many of the peers passed through on their 
way to the door of the House.1 Among them 
we noticed the erect form of Earl Spencer, late 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; Lord Lawrence, look- 
ing pale and infirm; Lord Cardwell, a first-rate 
administrator, whose reputation rests mainly on 
his army reorganisation scheme; the Duke of 
Somerset, who rejoices in the réle of a Liberal 
free lance,” and in occasional hits at Mr. Glad- 
stone ; Lord Hampton, who, as Sir John Pakington, 
was ready at very short notice te undertake, if 
not to accomplish, everything, including a ‘‘ten 
minutes’ Reform Bill” ; Lord Kimberley, once a 
capable Colonial Secretary ; Lord Moncrieff, an ex- 
Lord Advocate, whose name is not likely to go 
down to posterity ; and Lord Wolverton, which 
title covers that of Mr. Glyn, the popular Liberal 
‘‘ whip,” who has earned the right to repose on his 
laurels. The members of the Episcopal Bench 
streamed in almost in procession. They had all 
just come from the Jerusalem Chamber hard by, 
where Convocation was in session, and thus the 
Primate, looking hale and portly; the Bishops of 
London, pious but perplexed, Gloucester, with his 
meek expression, Lincoln, every inch a priest, and 
other prelates—all in shovel hats and knee-breeches — 
passed on, followed by many dignitaries‘ of the 
Church, whom curiosity drew to the gilded chamber 
(now somewhat faded by the way) to learn the 
fate of the Burials Bill. 

The gallery was crowded with ‘‘ strangers ’—a 
very rare thing this session—and they were packed 
so close that it was not easy to dispose of arms and 
legs, or to sit comfortably, boxed up in that heated 
atmosphere. The first object to attract attention 
was the Episcopal Bench, overflowing with lawn, 
which any short-sighted individual, seeing so much 
millinery, might have mistaken for a preserve for 
members of the fair sex. The bishops were there 
in unprecedented strength—as many as a score 
filling the benches, and one or two had to find 
refuge in lay seats. In the gallery on one side 
might have been seen a sprinkling of ladies— 
peeresses perhaps—and the Chinese Ambassadors, 
who must have been ina state of profound per- 
plexity as to the merits of the debate. Nearer the 
strangers’ gallery we espied during the evening Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, intent on listening to the Liberal 
leader of that House on his own especial topic; and 
Mr. Henry Richard, attentively following the dis- 
cussion till called away by the muffled alarum of 
the division-bell in another place.” Before us 
was the Throne, and behind the Bar in advance of 
the Throne, Mr. Gladstone, the Dean of West- 
minster, and other notable visitors, were visible 
awhile. , 

The benches on both sides were fairly filled, 
especially onthe Opposition side—for it was a field 
night, and Lord Granville, the Liberal leader io 
that assembly, was to open the campaign with an 
unusual amendment, the notice of which had 


— — 


greatly disturbed the Lord President. Conspicuous 
on the Ministerial Bench. were the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lord Beaconsfield (looking Sphinx-like as 
usual), and the Marquis of Salisbury. About half- 
past five the duke, having moved the second read- 
ing of the Burials Acts Consolidation Bill, Lord 
Granville rose and stood at the table, amid the 
silence of expectation, to move his amendment, to 
leave out all the words after the word that in 
order to insert the following words :— 


No amendment of the law relating to the burial of 
the dead in d will be satisfactory which does not 
enable the relatives or friends having o of the 
funeral of any deceased person to conduct such funeral 
in any churchyard in which the deceased had a right 
of interment with such Christian and orderly religious 
observances as to them may seem fit. 


His lordship speaks with calmness, deliberation, 

and self-possession, but is not easy to follow in a 

chamber where acoustic considerations seem to have 

been recklessly ignored. Though he did not shrink 

from putting his argument strongly—and it was an 

array of many weighty arguments—he never de- 

viated from that mild, conciliatory manner, which 

is his characteristic, though some of his sentences con- 

tained a covert sting. Lord Granville remarked that 

though he should not greatly grieve if the carrying 

of his amendment should be fatal to the bill, he did 

not expect to carry it; and if he did, the second 

reading of the measure could ‘be moved to-morrow. 

With a delicate sarcasm he commented on the pro- 
visions of the bill, and its ostensible objects and 

inconsistencies, and showed that it proposed reme- 
dies for things not complained of, but provided 
no effectual remedy for that real grievance which 
made legislation necessary. But it was said that 
the grievance was rapidly diminishing. They had 
returns from 7,369 parishes, and information of 
nearly 10,000 churchyards still in use. At the 
present rate of closing these burial-grounds, it 
would take some 230 years before all were shut up ! 
Then his lordship made a gentle but effective 
thrust at the most reverend prelate who relied so 
much on sensible Dissenters. The bill was, he 
said, in point of fact, condemned by all the Noncon- 
formist denominations—by the Wesleyans, the 
mostfriendly to the Church, and by the Presbyterians, 
who held aloof from the Liberation Society ; and 
Lord Granville maliciously asked for the production 
of one Dissenter ‘‘sensible” enough to approve of 
the Government Bill. The administrative portion 
of the measure was bad, and its machinery unwork- 
able, nor would it satisfy that section of the Church 
which was ready to make some sacrifices for the 
sake of peace. So far from it being a new grievance, 
he had been reading a pamphlet which had been 
issued ten years before the Liberation Society was 
established, pointing out the injustice of the 
burial law. His lordship's reproduction of the 
well-known case of Sir Morton Peto excited some 
stir, even in that undemonstrative assembly :— 


Some years ago Sir Morton Peto, a Baptist, pur- 
chased a large estate in Norfolk. In the interests of 


of the churchyard he lost a beloved daughter. Your 
lordships may imagine his feelings when he was 
obl to carry the corpse of his child many miles toa 
8 because only a silent burial would 
have been permitied to her iv the churchyard which be 
bad created and presented to the Estublishment, and 
which was associated in his mind with the memory of 
her early life. ‘Hear, hear.) 


In reply to the reckless insinuation as to dis- 
orderly conduct, Lord Granville referred to the 


Liverpool cemetery, where 70,000 persons have 
been buried without breach of decorum or the 
lightest scandal. His lordship also made a good 
point of the doubtful effect of the 74th clause (upon 
which Lord Selborne enlarged more at length) and, 
asked some questions which it was not convenient 
for the Lord President subsequently to answer. 
Another strong point was put as follows: — 


The most reverend prelate who presides over the 
Province of Canterbury fast year gave a most touchin 

description of the funeral 1 be had seen wiud- 
ing over the mountains of Wales and of Cumberland, the 
sound of the hymns tho mourners were offering u 

echoing among the hills and the valleys—then the whole 
stopping tecause the mourners had come to the sacred 
ground, and they could only enter it in silence. It is 
true that his grace thought the difficulty might be got 
over by permitting verse instead of prose, but the noble 
marquis opposite reminded him that prose might be 
turn- d into rhymes, and that hymns might be profane. 
This year he has thrown out another suggestion, that 
Cunvocation should settle a Church service to be read by 
the clergyman which should be unobjectionable to all 


Nonoonformistse. But what has Convocation been about 
last twenty years? At the request of 4,000 


men they have been trying to what burial 
— .. 
roh of England, 


pe when the objection generally 
not so much to the service as to its exclusive usc, and 
to the ministrations of a minister who is not their own! 


His lordship, repeating what he had said last year, 
remarked that the present grievance did not exist 
in the United States, in France, in Germany, in 
Austria, in Hungary, in Italy, in Russia, and in 
Turkey ; nor in any of our colonies and dependen- 
cies, nor in Scotland ; that it had existed, but had 
been abolished by a Conservative Government in 
Ireland ; that, in fact, in the whole civilised world, 
with the exception of Spain and Belgium, England 
and Wales were the only countries guilty of this 
small piece of intolerance, at a moment when all 
petty differences of life were over, and all sorts and 
conditions of men were gathered into one place. 

A decorous but general cheer greeted the noble 
earl as he resumed his seat after his telling and 
exhaustive speech, which occupied just one hour, 
and there was something like what the French call 
„movement when the Marquis of Salisbury 
promptly rose. His lordship in other political 
spheres has increased his reputation as an en- 
lightened statesman since he has held high office. He 
is a firm and excellent administrator as Secretary of 


| State for India, and did signal service to his country 


at the memorable Conference at Constantinople. 
But he is the same narrow High Churchman and 
zealous defender of ecclesiastical privileges and 
prerogative as when, fifteen years ago, we heard 
Lord Robert Cecil once and again defend Church 
rates, and, later on, the clorical monopoly of the 
churchyard, and the limitation of the benefits of 
endowed schools and University advantages. When, 
therefore, Lord Salisbury rose on Thursday night, 
spectators drew the obvious conclusion that the 
Government were not disposed to disarm opposition 
by concession. His speech was, mutatis mutandis, 
such as he was in the habit of delivering ten years 
ago in the Commons—there was the same ingenious, 
not to say daring, sophistry, and the same uncom- 
promising spirit. He challenged any one to givo 
him a legal definition of ‘‘ Christian” burial, and 
claimed credit for the Government in having con- 
ceded one of Lord Granville’s and Mr. Morgan's 
demands of last year—interment without a service. 
Yet, he complained, there was no disposition to re- 
gard it asaconcession, In that morning’s Times, 
„An English Churchman” (Dean Stanley?) had 
used the old illustration of the Sibyl, and now 
Lord Salisbury gave it a new meaning : — 

But the Sibyl of these days was a very altered and 
degeverate Sibyl. The Sibyl of old, if somewhat hard - 
fisted, was honest and stuck to her bargain ; but the 
Sibyl of our time, though sho deman more if you 


refused her offer, demanded 
— th ’ R 


They were told that the provision of new church- 


ional | yards would cost the country some four millions. 


He appealed to their lordships, as landowners, 
whether, in these remote rural districts, 50/. would 
not in each case provide all the ground required, 
and whether they would not willingly give land 
for the purpose. But his lordship’s main point 
was that there were two sides to this question, and 
that there was conscientious feeling on the one 
side as well as the other—though, after all, those 
who felt the grievance were very few, for it was 
nursed by political agitators who aimed at disesta- 
blishment, What was concession to them? Would 
a pursuing lion be appeased if he were to offer one 
of bis legs? The grievance could be removed by 
reserving a portion of ground unconsecrated, and 
in parishes where that course was followed, the 
controversy had disappeared. The truth was that 
the sentimental argument was as applicable to 
entering the church as the churchyard. His lord- 

ship then stated, in remarkable terms, the other 

side of the controversy, and he assured the House 

that these views were held not only by the clergy, 

but by many political Churchmen. Lord Salisbury 
went on to say:— a 


If the more extreme forms of rel ‘Dissent, 
whetuer they come within the noble earſ's definition of 
Christian or not—such as the Unitarians and mau 

classes of freethinkers oro to bs allowed to havo their 
prayers, their bywns, aud their addresses admitted into 


gt 
7 


the churchyard, this would be thowyht by nam ers of 
Churchmen tobea arep andt rrible profunation, (Hear, 
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hear.) There are others who would deem it to be so open, he wished to close it, and should be glad if it | 


in some degree with respect to those sects of Dissenters | 
who do not differ from us largely on any dogmatic 
question. I do not know how far that opinion exists, 


could be settled in that House after the fashion o 
the admission of Jews to Parliament, when a noble 


but I suspect it is much more widely spread than lord proposed something, and before anybody knew 


members of this Hous> have any conception of, and that 
the clergy would feel that the presence of a minister 
whose orders they do not recognise, and a service 
involving even to a small extent doctrines which they 
do not believe, was an injury to their conscience and 
unsuited to the sanctity of the holy place in which they 
were introduced. Your lordships must remember that 
of late years, while there has been a considerable feeling 
in favour of latitude, on the other hand a school bas 
grown up which attaches intense importance to these 
distinctions, that that school, as time goes on, and as 
cobesion is lent to it by injedicious attacks is becoming 
more coherent and more organised, and that in places 
where it is powerful it commands an intense devotion 
which would ‘find its expression in deep and earnest 
resistance to the proceetin — by the noble 
earl, (Hear, hear.) I desire as I go along to guard 
myself at every step by saying that I have studied these 
matters as phenomena. am not expressing my own 
ceincidence, much less the coincidence of my colleagues, 
in the opinions I am endeavouring todescribe. But I 
desire to draw your minds to the mere fact that 
although your lordships may not agree with these 
opinions, this is no reason why you should ignore them. 
They are cauves which will produce effects, and if you 
wound men in their tenderest sin and in matters 
which — hold to be sacred, you will have resistance 
which will certainly be pushed ia every legal and con- 
stitutional way, and J will not answer that it will not be 
pushed even to the extent of tumult. (Qh !) 


Then it was to be observed that the clergy were 
not in the same contented state as they were forty 
years ago. In words which are not adequately 
reported in the daily newspapers, he warned their 
lordships that there was deep dissatisfaction among 
the clergy in consequence of recent ecclesiastical 
legislation, and the non-recoguition of the claims of 
the Church; and under such circumstances he would 
contidently recommend the settlement proposed by 
the Government in preference to a solution which 
would satisfy only one side, and treading down the 
other, would create more bitterness and acrimony 
than it removed, while it would intrude upon and 
jeopardise ancient rights, and would, in the present 
state of men’s minds, undoubtedly lend force to 


’ 


| 
ö 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| where they were, the whole thing was settled, and 


they have not heard of it since. (A laugh.) 
Perhaps the ‘present cuestion would come to a 
similar close. Perhaps aleo—though this is entirely 
our own suggestion—Nonconformists, if this bill 
passes, may ignore silent burial. No one will 
dare to prosecute them; and thus the archbishop, 
to his great joy, will be provided with a ready- 
made solution, and the bigoted clergy be left in the 
larch! Less vacillating than the Primate, the 
Archbishop of York, a much more robust prelate, 
was more inconsistent ; for his lordship, who rose 
at a later period, announced that in his capacity of 
representative of the Northern Convocation, he 
also should vote for the bill, while he was personally 
in favour of Lord Granville’s resolution, which 
(expressing his individual opinion) he regarded as 
embodying ‘‘the only principle upon which they 
could proceed in dealing with that question.” He 
did not wonder that Dissenters were not satisfied 
with silent burial; and as to hymns more 
nonsense was often written in verse than 
in prose, If the clergy were not to read the ser- 
vice at the grave, let them be freed from all 
responsibility for hymns or prayers. Better leave 


| 
| 


— 


Lors were attacked; next the Monarchy itself was 
assailed and subverted ; anarchy and confusion ensued ; 
and, finally, there was a military despotism. He did 
not mean to say that these things would occur again, 
even if their lordships adopted the amendment of the 
noble earl ; but he thought historical facts reproduced 
themselves, and he was not one of those who regarded 
history as an old almanack. / 


The weightiest speech of the debate was cer- 
tainly made by Lord Selborne, who followed the 
Primate, and claimed the arguments of that prelate 


as being in favour of the principle of Lord Grau- 


ville’s motion. His lordship is known as a devoted 
Churchman—as High,“ perhaps, as Lord Salis- 
bury, but why they should take such dif- 
ferent “views of this ecclesiastical question 
we cannot pretend to explain. Surely it is not 
that they sit on opposite sides of the table in the 


Upper House! The ex-Chancellor’s speech bristled — 


witk good points, stated with that fluency and 
completeness for which his lordship is famous. 
The noble marquis, he said, spoke of keeping up 
the usage of 1,000 years, but the 74th clause as 
it stood would alter that usage, without, however, 
really putting an end to the difficulty. Then Lord 
Salisbury said they could not legally define the 
phrases which occurred in the resolution, but Lord 
Selborne thought that the honest good sense of the 
administrators of the law would easily say what 
was clearly not Christian, orderly, or religious, and 
where doubt existed no penalties would be imposed. 


the matter in the hands of ‘the friends of the de- | He himself thought the plan discussed between 


ceased, ‘‘relying upon them to have an orderly, 
decent, and Christian service.” 


settlement, and that it would come before the 
lapse of many years. His grace entirely repudiates 
the idea of wild proceedings in the churchyard, 
but at the same time he denies that those common 
law rights, with which the resolutions of Dissent- 
ing bodies ‘‘ bristle from end to end,” have any 


: 
| 
| 


Mr. Morley on the one side, and Lord Shaftesbury 


He re: ited, on the other (who by the way was present on 
‘amid cheers, that such was the only basis of a | Thursday, though the recent death of his brother 


prevented him from speaking as was expected), and 
that plan being the use of prayers, hymns, and 
Scripture, would have been accepted by the general 
body of Dissenters, if proposed by the Government, 
and there would have been no practical difficulties 
in carrying it out. He warned the Ministry that 


existence whatever, and these high claims must | this was not a diminishing grievance, or likely to 


be abandoned. The archbishop also thinks that 


diminish. It was quite possible ‘‘to educate a 


in the matter of burial the clergy have substantial | grievance” and Lord Selborne thas explained it :— 


those who were banding themselves together for the | grievances which ought to be redressed, and that | 


suppression of our Established Church. their “obligations” ought to be revised. A little | country, and is certainly not likely to go on lessif you 
Not the least remarkable feature of the debate later the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Mackarness) in a | postpone a settlement of the question. How does it 


' ae | _work? Dissenters who have not thought ot these things 
was the prominent share taken in it by members of | frank, liberal speech, said, that while thanking the are made to think of them. They have a principle put 
the Episcopal bench. No less than five prelates | 


Government for their bill—for the overcrowding 2 * in = pend We 3 * 8 = 
made apeeches on tho ocoasion—the two arch- | of churehyards was becoming gross scandalbe | ‘have rehius tery in th matter of arial! | De 
bishops and the Bishops of Winchester, Oxfor d, and should vote against it. Their seventy-fourth clause vou cannot bury your dead in a place where the law 
Ely; and considering the expressed views of the did not meet the case it professed to meet. His 
majority of the clergy in Convocation and diocesan | 


That process has been going on for some time in this 


gives you aright to bury them with any religious obser- 
er position was this—that with a view to settlement | 
assemblies, their right reverend leaders are greatly 


vances whatever, unless they are dictated to you by 
in advance of the clerical rank-and-file. First came 
the Primate, who, bustling up to the table when 
the noble marquis sat down, stated, amid deep 
silence, and in clear, measured tones, his conclu- 
gions as tothe bill. The archbishop, who has some- 


self as the representative of the Church; and, as 
the clergy have of late become more combative, his 
grace has naturally gone back. On this oceasion 
he was the model of acauttous prelate. He was not 
‘‘ enamoured ok the bill, but should vote for it. 
He would rather accept it, with a view to amend- 
ment by a select committee, than by carrying Lord 
Granville’s amendment cause the bill to disappear 
altogether, and so shut the door to a settlement. 
A great part of the archbishop’s speech, Lowever, 
was taken up with illustrations of the hardships of 
the present law of burial. The case of Sir Morton 
Peto he regarded as a scandal to the Church of 

Ingland. Another illustration told much upon the 
House: — 

We have within the last few days heard of the 
dreadful tragedy in South Wales, e have read with 
attention the account of the sufferings of those persons 
who were shut up in darkness during those long days of 
misery. One boy is represented as endeavouring to 
sustain bis spirits by singing the songs of Moody and 
Sankey, and another was crushed to death. Ido not know 
what was the 2 persuasion of those two boys, but 
on looking at the hymns which were quoted iv the news- 
papers I am rather disposed to think that both were 
members of the Baptist denomination Now it seems 
to me that human nature would cry out if the body of 
either of those boys was brought to the churchyard, and 
the clergyman was to find himself —— as he is 
by the present law, from giving Christian burial to one 

w bo, in the agonies of death, had shown that he was a 
real Christian. (Hear, hear.) 
His grace was, therefore, strongly in favour of so 
amending the law as that persons who had not been 
baptized, and whose friends did not desire that they 
should be buried in silence, might be interred with 
some appropriate rites by the clergymen of the 
parish. Some clergymen—we may remark— 
could, perhaps, inform his grace that this 
proposal would by wholesale diminish Church 
baptism; one leading incentive to which, in 
rural parishes, is that Christian burial may be 
insured. We make the archbishop a present of the 


‘fact. His grace went on to say that, though there 
were persons who desire l to keep the controversy 


the Church or by Convocation?” A great many people 


they must deal with the question as a whole, and | who have never thought of this grievance will think of 


that could only be in the spirit of Lord Gran- 
ville's resolution; that they must allow liberty 


to the clergy as well as Dissenting ministers ; 
and that to receive the body of a Dissenter in a 


| 


| 
| 


churchyard, with the ordinary Dissenting service, 
what changed about on this question, regards him | 


was no desecration. All this, and much more in 


took gueatly with the House. Somewhat earlier in 
Browne), delivered himself, with great rapidity of 
utterance, of a learned argument to show that, while 
there was a vast difference of theory between 
Nonconformists and Churchmen, the Church was 
really comprehensive—because it offered every one 
its help and services ; that it was national in the 
sense in which the army or the House of Lords was 
national, but in no other sense—not every one had 
the right to take part in its proceedings, and the 
Church was one body, distinct from all others. 
The bishop developed his sacerdotal theory at con- 
siderable length to a select audience during the 
dinner-hour, and contended that the most dangerous 
way of disestablishing the Church would be to 
disestablish it indirectly and by slow degrees, The 
speech of the Bishop of Lincoln, who spoke last of 
the prelates, was an exaggerated reflection of Dr. 
Browne’s address, carrying his argument to its 
absurd but logical conclusion. Even in that highly 
Conservative assembly it sounded like the wail of a 
resuscitated medi val ecclesiastic, who deserved re- 
spect for his evident earnestness. Dr. Wordsworth 
asked their lordships to give some consideration to 
the opinions of 20,000 of the most respectable, most 
learned, and most pious citizens of England—viz., 
the clergy—who certainly get a good deal of con- 
sideration—and he said that in his own diocese 
fifty-one rural deaneries, representing a thousand 
clergy, gave an adverse answer to Lord Granville’s 
amendment. This is perhaps a somewhat exagge- 
rated statement. But his lordship hinted that if 
the views of the learned and pious people aforesaid 
were set at naught, some of them would probably 
join the ranks of disestablishment. The good 
bishop concluded with a wonderful historical 
warning 

The Church was disestablished in the middle of the 
seventeenth century; then the rights of the House of 


' 


it when it is put into their heads, and the more thoy 
think of it the more their esprit de corps as Dissenters 


will b> increased, and the more their sense of the neces- 
| sity of having their rights conceded to them will become 


familiarised to their minds. Therefore, the longer this 
grievance remains unredressed the greater will be tho 
aumber of persons who from year to year or from month 


to month will claim to have their rights respected 
the same vein, was spoken in a fine liberal spirit, and 


before the law. The other mode of political education 


is the iusisting upon your right to refuse other people 


| religious liberty which they claim. 
the debate, the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Harold n 


| 


The more you 6 
fuse religious liberty in these matters to Nonconfor- 
mists, the more certain it is that men who are in any 
sense at all Nanconformists will become more and more 
united in feeling the grievance to be a practical one, 
and in demanding its removal. 


The bill as drawn prejudiced the good objects, 
sanitary and consolidating, and was no remedy for 
the religious grievance ; for Dissenters would not 
incur the odium of taxing their neighbours for 
additional burial-grounds not required. Moreover, 
the seventy-fourth clause contained no safeguard 
against any irreligious or other improper service; 
and the remarks of his lordship on this point will 
not fail to attract marked attention. He said :— 


It simply provides that a burial may be made in the 
churchyard without the performance of any religious or 
of any otherceremony. There is no penalty provided 
for the use of a religious or any other service, however 
objectionable. In altering the conditions on which the 
legal right rests, and yet not permitting it to be exer- 
cised upon terms satisfactory to those who are entitled 
to it, you will be challenging and provo an experi- 
ment, especially after what we have h from ‘the 
most rev. prelate—if, after all, it is very doubtful 
whether, under the present law, Dissenters have not 
the right to use their own religious services provided 
they do not interfere with the parish clergyman in the 

ormanze of his duty. You find that eren clergy- 
men of the Established Church, when they conduct 
services agreeable to their own ideas of duty, but not 
8 the interpretation which the courts place 
on the law, are not always ready to concede their 
opinions ; and when the law is put in force them 
a vast amount of sympathy is expressed for them by 
the clergy and others. Do you thiok there would te 
less sympathy with Dissenters who used some prayers 
and passages of Scripture at the grave if they 
were prosecuted for doing so? I venture to say that 
that is a state of the law which you could never enforce, 
and it would be far better to make it clear that that is 
not the state of the law. (Hear, hear.) 


In a few words, and very conclusively, Lord Sel- 
bourne ouce more demolished the argument (urged 
by Lord Salisbury) that if Dissenters were admitted 
to the churchyard they must also be allowed to use 
the church. It was an argument, he said, invented 
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to meet a purely imaginary danger. But disesta- 
blishment, to which he was no convert, was a 
different thing, and there were real dangers asso- 
ciated with that question, to which the noble lord 
thus adverted in concluding his interesting 

It is 1 real danger when those whose duty in the 
Church is defined by law refuse to recognise the inter · 

retations of the courts of Jaw, and even the right of 

t to give authority to adjudicate to any tri- 

bunal. I do not know whether they are those who 
think it their duty to keep Dissenters most strictly to 
the terms of the law in regard to the churchyards ; but 
the course I have indicated seems to me to be a real 
danger in the direction of disestablishment. 
real danger when large ons of influential per- 
sons, including clergymen and laymen, circulate through 
the country resolutions which commend as a right and 
proper thing on the part of the clergy that kind of 
resistance to the law. Nor does it seem to me to be 
quite free from when we find that beyond the 

of those who either themselves break the law 
or invite and encourage others to break it there is a 
much larger class of men whose sympathies, so far 
as they are publicly expressed, appear to flow much 
more freely to those who suffer for breakin 
the law than towards those whose duty it is to admi- 
nister it. 1 — ty » a en too, 
when we are told, apparen “uenti 
that they must have some — law to limit tue Royal 
Supremacy, and that legislation in Church matters is 
absolutely necessary, but that there shall be no such 
legislation until Parliament gives its simple assent or 
dissent to provisions prepared for it cither by Convoca- 
tion or by some ecclesiastical assembly to be hereafter 
defined. These are real dangers, but dangers which 
those who are so sensitive to the danger of disestablish- 
ment resulting from respecting the consciences of Dis- 
sentera seem to set aside. (Hear, hear.) The Dissenters 
are a powerful political body. They are ono of the 
forces which are banded together against the Established 
Church ; but I am most afraid of them when they bave 
a real grievance, as in thiscase; and I think I am doing 
most to diminish their power of injuring the Church 
when I try to remove their grievance, and when, doing 
to others as I would wish to be done by, I ask your 
lordships to settle this question, as I believe it only can 
be settled, on the terms proposed by my noble friend 
who moved the resolution. (Cheers.) 
Some otter noteworthy speeches were delivered. 
The resolution of the Liberal leader was heartily 
supported by the Earl of Morley, Lord Cowper, 
and the Marquis of Lansdowne. Lord Harrowby, 
on the Conservative side, while promising to vote 
for the bill, did not think it offered the slightest 
prospect of a solution of the difficulty, but he him- 
self would move an amendment to the 74th clause 
in committee, if no one else came forward. The 
Dissenters had been greatly irritated, with or with- 
out reason. Their feelings were described as 
sentimental, but such a state of things was dan- 
gerous. Rather than offer silent burial, which they 
regarded as an affront, he would say to them, “ If 
you prefer to be buried under the shadow of the 
old parish church we will receive you with open 
arms, and allow you to bury your dead with any 
religious rites which may be Christian and orderly.” 
One of the last speeches was made by the Duke of 
Somerset, who has become of late years a 
kind of political Bashi-Bazouk, upon whose 
course no one can calculate. On this occasion, 
however, he was singularly reasonable, and behaved 
quite like a tractable Liberal. He warned their lord- 
ships that this grievance, like all preceding eccle- 
siastical grievances, would inevitably be removed, 
and in the way suggested by Lord Granville’s 
resolution, though the concession might be so tardy 
as to be deprived of all As to the pro- 
bable working of the 74th clause he remarked— 

Now, let him s that at the moment the body 
of a Dissenter was about to be committed to the grave, 
some man, animated by strong religious feeling, were 
to come forward and to say he not permit a rela- 
tive of his to be buried in that way, what was to be done 
should he violate the law? Wasa ce constable to 
be brought in to seine him! He ght not; for if 
that were done, ——— to — ex- 
citement through 3 an ore 
it being once resolved that ters should be admit 
to the churchyards, it. was far better, in his o n, 
that a sercice at the grave should be allowed A aye 
furmed by a duly recognised minister. By that means 
all danger of collision would be avoided, while he felt 

confident that the great body of Dissenters would 
respect the churebyards. 

Some people in the gallery were in hopes that Lord 
Beaconsfield, who sat out the debate with his usual 
perseverance and impassiveness of demeanour, 
would.come forward—oblivious of the fact that the 
Lord President had moved the second reading with- 
out a speech, aad would naturally wind up the 
debate. This he did somewhere about eleven o clock. 
The Dake of Richmond is not a ready speaker nor 
bill he evaded, but he vindicated with much energy 
the two objects of the bill—the removal of sanitary 
evils and consolidation, and triumphantly claimed 
that nothing was that night said to gainsay “‘ either 
of those propositions.” The religious grievance, he 
still maintained, was a small one, and a curious 
statistical cdiculation led him to the con- 
clusion that it was felt by no more than 2,000 


people! Could it be said that the Dissenters 


It is | 


| generally objected to burial with the rites of the 


Church, when seventy-five per cent. of all the mar- 
riages in England in 1873 were solemnised accord- 
ing to the rites of the Established Church,” and 
only eleven per cent. were married in: Nonconfor- 
mist chapels? It was the same in respect to 
cemeteries, where the consecrated ground was pre- 
ferred by a large portion of Dissenters. He objected 
to the exclusive discussion of this seventy-fourth 


clause, which one noble lord (the Earl of Morley) 


had described as a deadly insult.” Vet in 1871 
and 1872 bills passed through that House upon 
which there was no division and in which there 
was a clause almost identical with the seventy- 
fourth clause of that bill. That bill passed 
their Lordships’ House on two occasions, 
and on one occasion it was read. a second time in 
the other House of Parliament, and had received 
the assent of the noble earl opposite. [This re- 
mark was not quite ingenuous, for silent burials 
was only an alternative of a free service] If he 
(the duke) was astonished to find that clause con- 
sidered an insult, he was equally astonished to find 
that this question was being introduced into the 
arena of party politics, and thought the Liberal 
party must be very much at loss for a subject 
around which to rally their friends, or have got 
very sensitive on a sudden.” The chief features of 
his grace’s somewhat feeble and not over-polished 
reply was his evident soreness that so upusual a 
resolution should have been moved, and his remark 
that if the law agai rawling did not avail to 
preserve ‘‘silence” under the 74th clause, the 
clause could be strengthened in committee. 

Then followed the division, which was more 
favourable to Lord Granville than could have been 
expected, and elicited considerable cheering on the 
Opposition side. The numbers were—(the ques- 


tion being, That this bill be now read a second 
time. 


Contents sa 141 
Non- contents ras ae „„ 
Majority against the amendment —39 


It only remains to add that the analysis of the 
division list given elsewhere quite justifies the 
cheerful spirit of the Liberal Peers, and justifies 


the tactics so courageously pursued by Earl Gran. 
ville in reference to this bill. 


The bill was put down to go into committee on 
Thursday next; but when Lord Granville, on Fri- 
day, pointed out that this would be Ascension Day, 
Lord Carnarvon said that this was an oversight. 
On 4 Duke of Richmond finally fixed 
Thursday, May 17th. Noticing the length of the 
postponement, Lord Granville slily remarked that 
the Government did not seem very anxious about 
ay me of the bill. The Duke, of course, re- 
plied that the inference was not correct, because 
nothing would be gained by sending down the bill 
to the Commons within the next fortnight. The 
following are the new clauses which Lord Granville 
intends to pro for insertion in the Burials Bill, 
after Clause 74 :— 

In any case in which such request as last aforesaid 
shall be made, and also in any case in which the use of 
the burial] service of the Church of England shall be 
prohibitei by the law ecclesiastical, or in which the 
minister whose duty it is to perform such service shall 
nae SES Ss it shall be lawful for the relatives or 
to — his remains to the 


porson in any 
ohuro in which he had a right of interment wit 
such and orderly re observances as to 
them shall seem fit, or (at option) without any 
religious service or ceremony. — 


any person shall in any churchyard use any obser- 
vance or ceremony, or ver any addreso not autho- 


rised by this Act, or otherwise permitted by law, or by 
any lawful authority, or be guilty of avy disord 
conduct, or conduct . 


to bring into contempt or chinany the Obrictien religion 
2 


Le 
any such Church or denomination, he shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanour 


The Earl of ary will to insert 
— ol pepe 


in whole or in 


THE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL.— 
DIVISION ON LORD GRANVILLE’S 
RESOLUTION. 

The following comparative statement shows that 
woe peogrese wid: hes been made in the House of 
in regard to the 


rinciple involved in Mr. 
Osborne Morgan’s Burial Bil — 


1876. 1877. 
Voted for Lord Gran - 
ville’s resolution 92 102 
Paired for ditto 23—115 . 22—124 
Voted against resolu 
5 1 3 : 141 
Paired against ditto 23—171 N . 22—163 
Majority against 56 39 


Including pairs, the supporters of the resolution 
have this session gained nine, and its opponents 
have lost eight. 

Nineteen peers who voted with Lord Granville 
last year were absent this; but twenty-one who 
were absent last year voted with him this. The 
total number of peers who have supported the re- 
solutions by either vote or pair is now 137. One 

r on each side has changed his vote in the two 


"The fel 
owing Peers, who supported the resolu- 
tion of 1876, were absent this year :— 
Marquis of Sligo. Lord Sudeley. 
Viscouat Leinster. Earl of Southesk (pd.). 
„ Lismore, „ _Granard (pd. ). 
Bishop of Exeter. Lord Truro (pd.). 
Lord Ashburton. Earl of ba ae 
u. 57 n fe 

28 Duke of Roxburghe (pd.). 

„ Dormer. Marquis of Conyngbam (p.) 

„ Hatherton. Lord Lisgar (pd.). 

„ Lyveden. 

Total, nineteen. 

The following peers supported the motion of 
1877 who were absent in 1876 :— 
Earl Dartrey Lord Hammond, 

», Effingham „ Keane. 

„ Fortescue. „ Lovat. 

„ Northbrook, „ Lyttelton. 

„ Suffolk. „ Moncrieff. 

„ Zetland. „ Monteagieof Brandon 
Bishop of Oxford. „ Seaton, 
Lord de Tabley. „ Stafford. 

„ Ettrick. „ Thurlow. 

„ Fitzhardinge. „ Vivian. 

„ Greville. 


Total, twenty-one. 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Housk or Commons, Tuesday Night. 


The announcement quietly made by Mr. Howard 
on Friday, of the intention of Mr. Gladstone to ball 


attention to the Eastern Question, and to the pro- 


spective policy of the British Government, fell like 
a thunderbalt on the House of Commons. It was 
well known that there had been a meeting of some 
of the more restless members of the Liberal party 
sitting below the gangway, at which the propriety 
of urging action upon the Marquis of Hartington 
had been discussed. At that meeting it was 
decided that the time was not opportune for 
moving against the Government, and the meeting — 
which by the way was not a very large one, nor 
composed of very influential members—separated 
with that understanding. A counter demonstration 
had been made by other Liberals below the 
gangway, who had conveyed to the Marquis of 
Hartington the information, that should he permit 
himself to be seduced into any action that might 


‘appear to urge the Government to take an active 


part in the war, he must count upon their defec- 
tion. 

All these things were known in the House, and it 
was felt that after this futile attempt the Eastern 
Question was for the present laid, and that matters 
would go on much as they had progressed hitherto. 
In the midst of this comfortable assurance came 
Mr. Howard, a quiet, white-haired gentleman, who 
interferes so little in the business of the House that 
his face and name are unfamiliar to all but those who 
chance to know him privately. Noone paid any 
attention to him when he rose, and he delivered the 
announcement in such a low indistinct tone that it 
was some minutes before the word was passed 
through the House that he had been selected 
as the emissary of Mr. Gladstone to give 
notice of the proximate propulsion of a bomb- 
shell, These means of making the announcement 
to the House were peculiar, though their signifi- 
cance is well understood. In taking this step Mr. 
Gladstone acts independently of the Marquis of 
Hartington, and of other gentlemen on the front 
Opposition bench. Had he appeared at the table 
in propria persond and given notice of the motion, 
it. would have been taken as an indication of com- 
bined and official action on the part of the Opposi- 
tion. In order to avert that misconception, Mr. 
Gladstone took advantage of a slight indisposition, 
and commissioned Mr. Howard, speaking from a 
back bench, to give notice for him. It was thus 
unmistakably declared that the motion to be 
moved by the right hon. gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, would be brought forward in his 
capacity asa private member, 

The Conservatives, whose personal dislike for Mr. 
Gladstone occasionally transcends the boundseven of 
politeness, tittered when last night the right hon. 
gentleman approached the table and said that he had 
formulated his views on the Eastern Question in five 
resolutions. As you will doubtless give them in 
full, I do not attempt to summarise them, ~on- 
tenting myself by recording that they were received 
very coolly, only a few Liberals committing them- 
selves to approval byacheer. Aftera few minutes 
pause, Sir John Lubbock introduced a new element 
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of surprise into the proceedings by giving notice 
of his intention to move the previous question.” 
The Conservatives cheered this as appearing to 


indicate fresh dissension in the Opposition ranks. | Companies Acts of 1862 and 1867. 
But I have the best authority to state that Sir | brought in his bill for founding four new bishoprics 
John Lubbock took this step simply as a matter of | 


Parliamentary tactics. Private notice of a similar 
amendment had been given by Sir Henry Wolff; 
and there was some suspicion on the Opposition 
side that at the last moment this might be with- 
drawn, and an amendment embodying a vote of 
confidence substituted. Sir John Lubbock’s amend- 
ment will prevent all that. The debate was fixed 
to take place on Monday next, and will doubtless 
prove one of the most important of the session. 
Mr. Gladstone categorically announced that he had 
taken this step without concert with his friends on 
the front Opposition bench. But it is impossible 
that they can abstain from participation. 


The other principal event of the week has been 


the debate in the House of Lords on the Burials 
Bill. This came off on Thursday before a full 
House. Amongst those privileged to be seated in 
the galleries were the Chinese Ambassadors, who, 
doubtless, found in this discussion as tu giving 
burial to Dissenters, one of the most striking 
proofs of the existence of the backwardness in 
civilisation as compared with China, upon which 
Chinese travellers are accustomed to enlarge. 
Earl Granville moved his strong resolution in a 
very able and plainly-spoken speech. The noble 
lord said at the outset that, though he should not 
regret the rejection of the Bill on its second 
reading, if that might be compassed, the object of 
his motion would simply be to postpone considera- 
tion of the Bill. The main argument advanced 
by the Marquis of Salisbury, and reiterated 
by subsequent speakers on the same side, 
was the stale Parliamentary one with which 
Ministers from time immemorial have been accus- 
tomed to meet hostile resolutions of this order. 
The question raised, they said, is one for committee. 
Let us go into committee and we will then talk 
about it. The Bishop of Lincoln, to do him justice, 
was not content with this uncertain note of oppo- 
sition. He declared against the amendment in an 
emphatic manner, and must have profoundly 
impressed the Chinese if his remarks were fairly 
interpreted, when he expressed his holy horror at 
the mere prospect of Nonconformists being buried 
in churcbyards with any other formula than that set 
forth in the Prayer-book. Amongst lay brethren 
the Earl of Dartmouth was equally uncompro- 
mising, and showed himself utterly shocked by the 
proposal. The Archbishop of Canterbury, as usual, 
mildly strove to steer a middle course—his effort to 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds leaving, 
on the whole, rather a sickly taste on the palate. 
Far different was the speech of the Bishop of Oxford, 
who boldly declared himself in favour of the 
resolution, and not only spoke in favour of it, but 
voted for it. After seven hours, debate the House 
divided, when the amendment was rejected by 
163 votes against 124—figures which show a marked 
advance on the result of the debate of last year, the 
Ministerial majority then being 56 whilst it is now 
only 39. At this rate of progress it appears a 
mathematical certainty that three sessions hence 
the principle of toleration, which Earl Granville 
affirms and which the House of Commons has 
triumphantly confirmed, will be accepted by both 
Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Biggar has not shown himself in opposition 
to the Universities Bill. Nevertheless that 
measure makes but slow progress. The whole of 
Thursday night was occupied with a consideration 
of. it.; the most animated conversation taking place 
on a consideration of the names of the gentlemen 
proposed as Commissioners, to be appointed under 
the Act. The holy horror of anything unorthodox, 
rampant at the time in the House of Lords, found 
respectable echo in the Commons, where tainted 
names, such as that of Professor Huxley, proposed 
by Mr. Grant Duff, were warmly discussed and 
emphatically rejected. The bill was in committee 
again last night, but it seems yet remote from the 
period at which it may be sent up to the other 
House. | 

be Government were in a most complacent mood 
to-night, being inclined to agree to most things that 
were asked of them—all except a resolution which 
Mr. Alderman McArthur introduced, condemning 
the unsatisfactory state of affairs in the island of 
Ceylon with respect to ecclesiastical endowments. 
The motion was, however, defeated by so narrow a 
majority as to be equal to a vote of censure on the 
arrangements questioned. The Government, by 
way of making amends, agreed to a motion for a 
select committee, proposed by Mr. Shaw Lefevre, to 


. 


reconsider the clauses of the Irish Land Act, 1870, 
designed to promote the purchase of land by occu- 
pying tenants, and also to one to inquire into the 


take the necessary steps to carry it into effect. 


Mr. Cross 


in England, and then followed a prolonged wrangle 
over the names of the Select Committee on the Cattle 
Plague. The whole business arose aut of the deter- 
mination of the Home Rulers to force Mr. Biggar 
upon the House, and the determination of the House 
not to have Mr. Biggar forced upon it. It was not 
under any circumstances a seemly performance, and 
it was made the worse by the fact that the neces- 
sity for the appointment of a committee, altogether 
lost sight in the squabble, was necessitated by the 
imminence of the spread of the deadly plague. 


— — — — 


BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 


The adjourned session of the Union was held at 
Walworth-road C on Thursday mornin 95 A 
devotional service of an hour’s duration was held, 

resided over by the Rev. Professor Dowson, of 
anchester, after which the President of the Union, 
the Rev. J. T. Brown, took the chair. The names 
of the committee were read and agreed to, and the 


Rev. J. P. Chown moved a resolution appointing | 
the Revs. Dr. Maclaren, Dr. Landels, and J. i 
Millard as hono members of the Baptist Union. 
The Rev. S. H.. seconded the resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. A. H. Baynes, in the absence of the 
treasurer, read the balance-sheet for the year 
ending March 31, which showed that the total 
receipts had been 375/. 6s. 6d., and the expendi- 
ture about the same. 

Mr. John Sands was invited to continue bis ser- | 


vice as treasurer, and Mr. 8. R. Pattison as 


; 


solicitor, and resolutions appointing them were | 
adopted. 6 | 
THE RETIRING SECRETARY. | 


The Rev. F. TRESTRAIL moved a resolution | 


thanking the retiring secretary, the Rev. J. H. 
Millard, for his services, and proposing that steps 
be taken for presenting him with a substantial 
acknowledgement thereof. He eulogised the ser- 
vices Mr. Millard had rendered to the Union, and 
expressed a hope that Baptists would show their 
gratitude to that gentleman for the work he had 
accomplished for the Union. The Rev. Dr. 
LANDELS, in seconding the resolution, said Mr. 
Millard had taken up the Union when it was a 
mere bantling, and that he had had great difficulties 
to contend against. If it had not been for his dogged 
perseverance, the Union would not now occupy the 
position it did. Mr. J. Harvey hoped that friends 
would not suppose the testimonial was to be limited 
to a few, but that it would be taken up by the 
multitude. Mr. JoHN TEMPLETON said that, as a 
member of the committee, he had had constant 
opportunities of meeting Mr. Millard, and bore 
witness to the conscientious spirit in which he had 
discharged all his duties. The resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, and a sub-committee appointed to 


THE GOVERNMENT BURIALS BILL. 


The Rev. Dr. Stock moved the adoption of a 
petition to the House of Lords protesting against 
the Government Barials Bill, which, he said, 
though intended to settle the question, did not 
even touch their grievance. They asked for perfect 
equality in the eye of the law in the national burial 
grounds, and as Baptists they required that their 


by the 


special grievance should be met by any bill that was 
to settle the question. So long as the Prayer-book 
ordered that the burial service should not be said 
for those who died unbaptized, and so long as the 
law of the land gave the clergy not only power to 
refuse to bury such themselves, but to forbid the 
minister of any other denomination to do so, their 
grievance remained. He was quite ready to respect 
the conscientious scruples of clergymen to bury 
unbapti but he did object to the law 
giving them power to exclude other ministers from 
the national burial-grounds. There were 10,900 
burial places in the country, and 10,000 of them 
were not nearly full, and there was no pretext for 
closing them. The bill provided that burial- 
r Nei 
sublime lege of paying for while the 
restrictions were to be 1 1 e same as 
now. They were to pay for grounds that 
they did not want, and were then denied equal 

ights in them. If that was not adding insult to 
—— he did not know what was! The Rev. J. 
BLoMFIELD, of Gloucester, seconded the resolution, 
which after some discussion was unanimously 
agreed to. 

THE ANNUITY FUND, 

Mr. J. Harvey, treasurer of the Annuity Fund, 
stated that the total amount promised was 52,0001, of 
which over ea had been paid and invested. 
The Rev. C. M. Brrrett moved a resolution 
thanking Messre. Harvey, Landels, and ©. Wil- 
liams for their services in connection with the 
fund. Mr. S. R. Patrison seconded it, and it was 
adopted. Mr. J. Harvey briefly acknowledged 
the vote. The Rev. C. WILLIAus, in reply, said 
the work had been to him a labour of love, and he 
was delighted to render any service to the Baptist 
Union, through whom he had himself received 
much blessing. With regard tothe Annuity Fand, 
they hed eecured the amount they originally 


—- 


intended as a gnarantee fund, but Dr. Landels was 
right in no that it was not sufficient 
e loved the fund so much that he 


their ree 

entreated them not to endow it. During the next 
twelvemonth they would be lled to negotiate 
with other funds, and the would 


cost something, so that at least 60,000/. would be 
required to enable them to put by 50,0001. He 


hoped the A tation Fund would not be lost 
sight of, as although it was quite right they should 
efor their aged ministers, they should also 


those who shared their anxieti ed. 


care for those who were doing the work, and for 
The Rev. Dr. Lanpets said there was no 


difference between Mr. Williams and himself about 


that fund. He hated as much as did Mr. Williams 
any endowment, but they had no one to endow ; 
they only made provision for their old age. He 


at 50,000/., as only half the country had been cs 
vassed, and it would be unjust to stop there, and 


stop, but, for the sake of their aged ministers, let 
them * until their highest desire had been 
accomplished. 
After the transaction of some other business, the 
Rev. R. GLOVER moved a resolution on the Turkish 
uestion which was seconded by the Rev. Mr. 
ance, and after some discussion carried. 


BAPTIST HOME MISSIONS, 


The Rev. J. Bidawoop said that a i 
had been arranged between the tist British 
and Irish Missionary Society and their Union. 
The matter had been frequently before them, 
but had been put back from time to time. 
At length the arrangement had been accom- 
plished. In retiring from his position in connec- 
tion with the Home Missionary Society, he felt 
pleased that the union had adopted that society, 
for they would now have it on their hearts to sup- 
port that important mission. Their village churches 
would more than ever require their sympathy and 
assistance. He did not think that as yet they had 
felt the full force of the evils which w arise 
from the working of the last year’s Education 
Act, and if children were to be instructed 
Church of England, at a time 
when Ritualism was most prevalent, it was impor- 
tant that the simple truth of Jesus should be pre- 
sented to them. There were growing populations 
throughout the country which required all the help 
they could give them, and if they made that society 
a own they would not be able to reiuse to 
elp it. 

The Rev. T. M. Morris moved a resolution 
approving of the proposed Union, which was 
seconded by the Rev. W. P. Cops, and carried, 
after some objections from the Rev. Dr. Stock. On 
the motion of Mr. Goapsy, seconded by the Rev. 
ARCHIBALD BROWN, delegates were appointed to 
the Liberation Society Conference, and the pro- 
ceedings were concluded by the singing of the 
doxology and prayer, and the benediction from the 
president. 

THE DINNER. 


The delegates then proceeded to the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, where they were entertained, as usual, 
by the London Baptist Association, with an excel- 
lent dinner, provided under the superintendence of 
Mr. Murrell. The Rev. Archibald Brown, presi- 
dent of the London 1 Association, presided, 
and at the conclusion of the dinner, the Rev. J. T. 
Brown moved, and the Rev. C. M. Brin nEII. 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the London Baptist 
Association for their hospitality. Sir S. M. Prro 
and the Rev. Dr. MrronxlL, of Chicago, spoke, and 
the Rev. C. H. SPuRGEON p ted the Rev. Dr. 
Landels with a testimonial subscribed for by 536 
N ministers, consisting of a silver tea-service 
and a — Magy a0 address, the work of 
Mr. Thomas. Mr. Spurgeon in the course of his 
remarks expressed the pleasure they had in enter- 
taining their brethren, and remarked on the greater 
unity that now prevailed amo them. They 
were deeply te Dr. Landels for all that he 
had done in connection with the Annuity Fund, and 

rayed that blessings might rest upon him-and his 
ily. He hoped they would Dr. Landels 
to complete the work that he had 80 
and if there must be an endowment they w 
Rev. J. T. Wiawer read 
handsomel 


matter of duty. e found work 
before he became ident, and the 
was submitted to him, and he took part in ita forma 
tion. When it finally received the sanction of th 
2 ren Cs an prepared 
ow e was to 
in the house of Sir Robert Lush 
work. Since then he had paid some 
eighty visits to churches in various parts 
kingdom. For most of those meetings he 
to make arrangements. It had aos tote hard 
delightful work to him, and when it was alld 
he should feel that a — pleasure had passed 
away. (Cheers.) He had opposed the idea 
absorption by another denomination, and that idea 
had been dispelled. He had worked in — 
lines for the same end to prevent good mem 
beiog drawn eff, and that they should be provided 
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for. They were a more united body that day than 

ever they had been before. The Rev. J. P. Coown 

phe the brethren of the testimonial to Mr. 

Millard, and the meeting closed with the benedic- 
an. 


tion pronounced by the 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Missionary Society took 
at Exeter Hall on Thursday evening, when the 

arg hal was completely filled with an enthusiastic 
audience. Mr. er sng Sg — . ee 
resided, su the Revs. C. H. Spurgeon, 
W. M. . i e, Dr. Angus, J. P. 
J. T. Brown; Mr. S. D. 8 M. P., Sir 

Robert Lush, Dr. Underhill, Sir S. M. Peto, Bart., 
Mr. E. S. Robinson, and many other gentlemen. A 
h was first sung, and the Rev. J. P. Chown 


The * CLement BarrnAcn then read an 
abstract of the eighty-fifth annual report, which, 
after some general remarks, referred to the testi- 
mony given by their missionaries as to the work 
done: in France—which had been gt ay = 
marily encouragi in consequence greater 

pr a 
the hope of their ts y raised ; 
there ä manifest results from the preaching of 
the Gospel in Norway, where there had been a 

ear of gladness. But it was from India that they 
wach as Mr, Guyton (of Delhi), Messrs. Kerry ang 

as Mr. Guyton (o , Mesars. Kerry an 
Marti — Mr. Bate (of Allahabad), * 
e 


the influence of a heathenism which had existed for 
and the proselyting efforts of the Roman 
atholics, who, at some stations, such as in 
Khoolnea, bribe excluded members to join them, 
and prefer this work to secking to teach the 
Mahomedans and Hindoos. At other places, 
Ceylon in particular, they found the teaching of 


the doctrine of regeneration to be a great 
hindrance. In reference to the native churches, 


rt is satisfactory. Dr. Caldwell, an expe- 
missionary of Southern India, says :— 

I maintain that the real earnest Christians of our 
Indian missions have no need to shrink from comparison 
withthe real earnest Christians in a similar station in 
life, and similarly circumstanced, in England, or in any 
other part of the world. . ‘ I do not for a 
moment pretend that they are free from imperfections ; 
on the gay living amongst them as I do from day 
to day, I see their imperfections daily, and daily do [ 
reprove, rebuke, exhort, as I see need ; but Iam bound 
to say that when I have gone away anywhere, and look 
back upon the Christians of this country from a dis- 
tance, or compare them with what I have seen and 
known of Christians in other countries, I have found 
that their good qualities have left a deepor impression 
on my mind than their imperfections. 

Other testimony indicates that, for the most part, 
the native converts have a keener moral sense, aré 
more honest, treat their wives better, than the 
Hindoos around them, and show a deep interest in 
the worship of God, Now that the churches are 
becoming more numerous, the policy of the society 
that the churches should learn more and more to 
support their own ministers and institutions, has 
received increased attention, though it has not been 
carried out to such an extent as might have been 
expected. But the committee are now pledged to 


the 
rien 


muc 
funds in order to in- 


the development of native independence and self. 
support. glish missionaries are no longer to be 
the pastors of native churches, except in cases 
where the necessity is imperative, and such cases 
are very rare. 

In this matter, as well as in the general application of 
the principle above stated, it is gratifying to know that 
the missionaries are now in almost complete accord 
with the committee. Mr. Smith's experiment in Delhi 
has been very stimulating to others. In the native 
churches of the south villages, Mr. Kerry for years has 
carried out the committee's instructions, and the 
churches have been 1 to supplement, by their own 
liberality, the yearly diminishing help given from Eng- 
land. Mr. Kerry and Mr. Martin are en with 
the same * — the churches in r The 
2 t is only a partial an us ° 
sible to press poe et forward 4 little too fast, But 
neither abroad nor at home is it likely that we shall for- 
get to use the means by which a stronger and more 
manly Christian life may be developed. Your com- 
mittee feel sure that, year by year, there will be in- 
creasing progress in this ion. 

But the difficulties with which the missionaries 
have to contend are very great. The le are 
naturally dependent, and they have not been taught 
to. give to the cause of Christ, there is still much 
general ignorance, and the interference of other de- 
nominations—especially the te of the Romish 
Church and the Propagation Society—has been an 
obstacle, — —— 5 — 
respeet to the Society for the 2 

it has of late years abated. 
Romish Church spends oe 
crease its adherents. The — then refers to 
the help rendered to the obj of the society by 
the great circulation of the Bible in the vernacular, 
in preparing which versions their missionaries have 
borne so conspicuous and honourable a 
English | has so much spread in 
the Bible in that form may be purchased cheaply 
in almost every town, and very frequently the 
natives purchase it in preference to the translations 
in their own languages. The work of translation 
which has been carried on by Mr. Rouse, Mr. Bate 
and Mr. Carter, of * 2 is reported in detail, and it 
is stated that Mr. Ellis has completed the Bengali 


2 


in Bengali-Mussulmani, and has also translated 
into Bengali the first and second English reading- 
books of the Calcutta Tract Society. In the 
work of circulating the Bible all the agents of the 
society are more or less — missionari 
native teachers, schoolmasters, colporteurs an 
the visitors in the zenanas. The greater portion 
are not given away, but paid for, though the price 
is very low. The report states that of late years 
intemperance has been greatly on the increase in 
India, and that many of ,the missionaries do their 
utmost to diminish the evil, and a temperance 
association has been formed in connection with the 
mission work. Great attention has been given to 
the religious and moral condition of British soldiers 
in ia, and the missionaries have found an in- 
valuable helper in this work in Mrs. Rouse, of 
Calcutta. On the question of education it is stated 
that many thousands of children in the various 
mission-fields are under the teaching of the mis- 
sionaries of the society and their helpers. Secular 
23 an elemen character ia imparted to 
2 * but, in n 
the truths of Christianity are regularly taught. 
Reference is also made totheimportant work carried 
on by the Zenana Mission, which is more par- 
ticularly noticed elsewhere. The report goes 
on to notice the missionary staff. During 
the past year several missionaries have been sent 
out to various fields of labour, but some who had 
but recently gone out have returned, and others 
who had been specially honoured in their work 
have been obliged to retire, including the Rev. 


J. C. P of Darjeeling, after thirt of 
ka labour; the 3 W. A. Hobbs ; and 
the ig 


Saker after thirty-six years of toil in 
the deadly climate of Africa; e missionaries 
who have been removed by death are the Rev. 
John Edgell Gummer, of Hayti, who has been 
called to his rest at the early age of thirty-one, 
and the Rev. Robert Smith, of the Cameroons 
Mission, who was called away at a time when he 
seemed to have reached the highest point of his 
efficiency. Several missionaries are still at home, 


„ Th 
Endia, that | fot 


including the Rev. James Smith, of Delhi ; the Rev. 
Isaac en, M.A., of Dacca; the Rev. John 
Trafford, M. A., of Seram whose ,atay in 


England has unavoidably pevlongeg sorongh 
the pressure of parental affliction and suspense ; 
the Rev. H. R. Pigott, of Colombo, Ceylon ; and 


the Rev. C. Carter, of Kandy. All these will most 
probably have returned before the winter. 


Mr. J. TRrrrox, the treasurer, then presented the 
balance-sheet. Excluding donations for the debt 
and contributions for special funds, the receipts of 
the year amount to 38, 359“. 6s. 10d., and the 
expenditure to 38, 3307. 18s. 10d., as compared with 
33,888/. 9s. 3d. receipts, and 39,433/. Gs. 3d. ex- 
penditure for the previous year, showing an in- 
crease in the general receipts of 4,470/. 17s. 7d., 
and a decrease in expenditure of 1, 102d. 7s. 5d. To 
this increase in general receipts should be added 
the 5911. 9s. 1d. specially contributed towards the 
liquidation of last year’s debt, and 94/. 10. 2d. 
increase in contributions for the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund, making a total increase in receipts 
for the year of 5,157/. 16s. 10d. Satisfactory, 
however, as this increase is, it should be re- 
membered that it falls far short of the present 
needs of the Mission, leaving out of view any 
further extension of the work. A further perma- 
nent increase in the contributions to the Mission of 
at least 5,000/. is urgently called for, and the com- 
22 er hope 1 3 2 822 year, 

ug e deepening liberality of the church 
this sum may be obtained. 0 * 

The CHAIRMAN said the rt to which they had 
listened and the cash report from their treasurer 
must have filled all their hearts with gladness and 
thankfulness to God for His mercy towards them 
as a society. When they remembered the position 
they were in a year since, and that their honoured 
secretary, who had served them faithfully and 
ardently for twenty-seven years had seen it his duty 
to retire from that * and that his place was to 
be occupied by two of their brethren who had 
been labouring with him, but had not felt 
the full L of that work, they 
were jus in feeling anxiety 1 
the affairs of the 8 the 
part. From time to time permitted His servants 
to retire from their labours in which they had been 
engaged ; but He always provided those capable of 
cane. His work in the world. Their two 
D past 

: y; successfully during the i 
year. Nr ‘bed mob e ee the old 
largely increased 
— — oo 
organisation, another to have 
life, and he believed that the power of carnest 
8 had resulted in that which had been reported 

them that evening. When remembered 
the severe depression of trade, the demands made 
upon them as a denomination, and that all thoy 
did had to be done by themselves, they had 
reason to unite in ulness to God with His 
people for what had been accomplished during the 
year. He believed that what had been done 

in the past was only a foretaste of their success in 
the future. had realised an increase of 
4,000/. in their income, and had been able to pay 
off some portion of the balance due to the treasurer. 
Looking at this increase of subscribers and dona 
tions, might they not conclude that if the confi- 
dence of their churches was as great as ever in the 
cause, there would yet be large sums of money, which, 


| — — 
| Manual of Christian duty, the Gospel of Matthew, 
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ing too much upon their friends, 
ing to meet not only the present. 
the committee, but in order that they 
to augment the number of mission- 


d ds v 
right be able 


om 1 Wing b bribery 

n 

bolster up their Church, but were 
with weapons which they themselves 


hting them 

not and 
would scorn to use, but which they were bound to 
denounce, They rejoiced that they were members 


ofa 9 Church, ＋ that ee — — 4 
went they would always aot u e principle 
all the privil — — 2 —— were 
conceded to all others. They asked for a fair field 
and no favour. (Cheers.) : 


The Rev. W. M. Stata, of Hare-court Chapel, 
Canonbury, moved the first resolution :— | 

That this meeting 4 its devout thankfulness 
to God for the success w has attended 


the labours 
of the missionaries of the society in all the fields into 
which its be pep oe extend ; for the new translations 
of the Word of God which have been made, and for the 
continued and increasing circulation of the Scriptures ; 
for the many proofs of increasing interest in the G i 
which are given in India and elsewhere; for the bleelag 
which bas attended the instruction of the young; an 
for the liberality of the churches at home, particularly 
during a year of widespread commercial depression, 
and of extraordinary claims on the generosity of the 
denomination, 


He would be very happy to move the adoption of 
the report if they would do their part and read it, 
for he regretted that reports were too often shelved, 
whereas if these same statements were printed in 
the Pall Mall Gazette they would be read and 
thought very good. That wasa very beautiful rain- 
bow resolution, and expressed devout thankfulness. 
He was sure that work could be better done 
in an atmosphere of thankfulness, After all the 
hostile criticism to which it had been exposed, there 
was nothing so strong in the nineteenth century as 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. (Hear, hear.) 
He hated to see men apologising for their faith, 
and thinking that they must answer every one who 
shot his little arrow againstit. People now call their 
thought 59 ; that was they knew nothing. 
He would rather stand up as St. Paul did and say, 
1 know in whom I have believed.” (Cheers.) 
It was that knowledge that nerved the apostle to 
stand in the presence of the shrine-makers, and so 
to preach as to turn many away from that business. 
It would have been cult to make an ostic 
of the man who had looked upon the face of Jesus 
Christ. They were in the presence of the testi- 
mony of work done by their brethren, but it was 
well to take the testimony of men * and Mr. 


Darwin had said that the the m 
was an enchanter’s wand. Let them take that 
remember that there was no enchanter’s wand like 


the Gospel of Christ—ever old and ever new. Their 
missionaries were a great work, and they 
should not forget also devotion of their wives, 
from whom they received the most human comfort. 
They were not now troubled about the sovereignty 
of . Calvin even sent out twelve missionaries 
to preach the love of God. That question did 


trouble them once, but they had learnt the lesson 


that, unless went out of themselves, they 
to others. The resolution spoke 
the fields, which was very wonderful 
to him. But K to a large extent inherit · 
ing the work w their fathers did. In Poly- 
nesia it was sixteen years before had a sin 
convert, and in Sierra Leone over nine years, but 
they waited in faith and prayer—and their success 
was none the less when they had cast the seed 
into the furrows. The spoke of money, and 
if their faithfulness only found ex in cheer- 
ing, and their eloquence in words, they were not 
d as much as their fathers did. It was plea- 
sant to report increase, but it must be remem 
that the measure of their R was the 
measure of their responsibility. (Hear, hear.) 
The charches that were doing the most for the 


spread of the Gospel were reaping the richest 
reward. He called u them to witness to 
rejoice and give thanks in the spirit of the resolu- 
tion that their blessed Lord and risen Saviour 


was exercising greater influence to-day than in the 
ages that had gone before, Popery was lifting up 
ite head, and would, if possible, stamp out every 
mission of their society in every land, but they 
would best meet Romaniem by the faithful pro- 
clamation of the grace of their Lord and 
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Saviour Jesus Christ. It was under that | forth with a consecrated spirit to do the Master's | 


had conquered, and let them 


banner the 
N and go forward in the 


work and love 


work. They must get up to a higher stage of 
prayer to God for missions. Mr. Spurgeo 


of him who said, we always triumph | cluded with an earnest exhortation to all to work 


t Jesus Christ, and who knew that where 
the pel went there was liberty for the captive. 


They need not fear, for in the words of the hymn— | 


Jesus shal) reign where'er the sun 

Doth his successive journeys run, 

His kingdom stretch from shore to shore 

Till moons shail wax and wane no more. 
(Cheers. ) | 

Rev. C. H. Srundzox, who was loudly ap- 

plauded om rising, said he was always sorry that 
they cheered him at the commencement because 
they little knew how they would be disappointed. 
ms, 94 ) Their esteemed friend (Mr. Statham) 
had 


believed that if they would read the report they 
would be greatly with it. It was not only 
very interesting but exceedingly well written. He 
found asa rule that when he could not sleep at 
night a report was the best soporific. (Laughter ) 
But there was nothing soporific about that report. 


The spirit of gratitude, which was the key-note of 


the resolution, he hoped reigned supreme in the 
hearts of all who had done anything for that 
society, and though they should not expect those 
who had done nothing to be grateful, yet they 
might be penitent, and they would all rejoice that 
something more had been done that year than 
last. He was grateful for the success of which 
the report spoke, and he felt deep gratitude to God 
for allowing him to have a part in it, and to do 
anything at all for Him. He invited them to be thank- 
ful to God for permitting them to serve Him, 
They lacked one evidence of the perfect reconcilia- 
tion of their souls to God until they tried to do 
something for Him. The sense of oneness with 
Christ would not have been perfect if He had not 
left them something to do for Him. 


win a soul for Him. When they tried to set the 
ent of Divine mercy before anyone, when 


leading them in the right tone, and he 


From ex- 
perience he could say that fellowship with Christ 
was never so vivid and real as when tbey tried to 


to work in. It was 


for Christ and the salvation of the world, and tat 
down amid loud applause. 
A collection was then made and a hymn - sung. 


Mr. S. D. Wappy, M. P., moved the second 


| resolution as follows :— 


u con- 


| 


} 


This meeting rejoices to learn thit five missionaries | 


have gone out into the field. during the year, and that 
thus the missions in China and in Italy have been 


materially strengthened. It offers its sympathy to the 
brethren who, through ill-health, have been compelled to 


rotire from active work, and to the bereaved relatives of 


those whom God has called to the home above. I: 


' fervently prays that the Lord of the barvest would 


thrust forth more labourers into His harvest.“ and that 
the sacrifice and consecration which this blessing will 
devolre upon the churches may be abundantly 


| manifested. 
He said that the tone of the resolution was joy at 


success, Five more missionaries had gone out, 
showing that their missions had extended, but 
they needed to be extended yet more. Retire- 
ments kad taken place, but not from lethargy, 
apathy, nor lack of work. 


that there was success, and that that success 
was Divine, and hence, over and above all, the 
responsibility of the churches deepens, intensifies, 
and increases. Christianity meant missions, and, 
locking at the grand results of Christianity through 
the centuries, who could say that it was a failure. 
(Hear, hear.) 
civilisation was orp | the result of education, but 
they believed that the elements thereof lay in 
the gift of God in Jesus Christ. He had given 
them the men whose names shone as the stars of 
the firmament, who had left home and friends to 
go to — the Gospel to the heathen. It was 

od also who gave the Christian army and put it 
in their hearts to support those missions, and 
opened up the various of the earth for them 
od’s work throughout, and 
not man’s; and therefore their responsibility was 


— felt that they could die for that soul, then jnereased, and they dare not cease working, The 


came to read the heart of Him who shed His | 


fact of their success in the past required them to go 


blood for them. They must have something of on. China was open to them, an Italy and India, 
that sort to do, and the Church wanted mission and he called on them to go forwards (Cheers. ) 


work to lift her up toa proper elevation, where | 


she would begin to know the great heart of Christ 
in a right sense, and understand something of Him 


who came to save those who were lost. He felt 
incapable of making such a missionary speech as the | 


vast importance of the subject demanded, and as 
Mr. Smith, of Delhi, could make. He would only 
say a few words on the honour God had done them 
in allowing them to be co-workers with Him. He 
believed in the ultimate winuing of the whole 
world for Christ—(cheers)—Dbut ae liked nothing 
that made him feel easy about men’s souls, It was 
a high privilege that God had given them to be 
associated with Him in that work of salvation. The 
euterprise of winning the world to Christ was looked 
upon by some with a degree of dread because it 
was stupendous. But that. was to him the very 
charm of it. [f Teale — = 8 — > 
endeavours. to E only he thoug ey 
would soon have been crying out to Him to allow 
them to go to other races and nations—to France, 
Italy, or India—let them be glad that the 
commission was so extensive. He would not 
have the battle of life less stern, but 
would pray for more strength to wage it 
—(cheers)—so that they might work in faith re- 
ardless of the odds against them, and the stupen- 
us difficulties in their path. It waa, after all, 
only eighty-five yeara ago since miss enter- 
prise began, so tbey had net heen long at the work 
and the first results were small. Their Lord would. 
come time enough; ‘but for my part (said Mr. 
Spurgeon) I will rejoice if He comes now; I will 
rejoice, if I live to see it, if He does not come for 
ten thousand years, because one likes to know that 
Christ gives to His Church now a long trust, a long 
fight, and along work to do.” They would be in 
heaven very, very soon, and there one would like 
to have something to recollect of what was done 
here below; and if one could have fifty years of 
service crowded full ot work for Christ, he might 
praise the Lord for that, and think over the inci- 


dents with grateful adoration for ever. The Church 


honour; and the greatest honour she could do her 
Master came from the history written in blood, and 
the history written in toil and sweat, by her mis- 
sionsries among the sons of men. (Applause.) 
Some had complained of the expense, in the 
spirit of him who asked why was not 
this ointment sold, and the money given to 
the poor.” If the Lord had given them a 
work to do which would only cost a few pounds 
they would have had to go and asx him for some- 
thing to pour out their alabaster box of ointment. 
upon. But He had given them a work ta do which 
would task all their powers, He would like before 
sitting down to his int nee satisfaction with 
the missionaries of that society, and he rejoicd to 
know that they rose to a sense of the responei- 
bility that God had laid upon them, And he could 
mention some missionaries’ wives who were worth 
their weight in gold, such as Mrs. Rouse, of Calcutta, 


famous women. (Cheera) He thauked God 


there was a Divine ani earnest spirit amongst their 
missionaries and they did their work right yloriously, 
And he dreamt of successors to the Carys, 
Marshmans, and Kuibbe, men who would stand 


The CHAIRMAS announced that the collection 
amounted to 196/. 18. 2d., including 50/. from the 
chairman, and that Mr. Spurgeon and another 
friend had made up the amount to 200/. (Ap- 
plause. ) | 

The Rev. J. Surru, of Delhi, said he had been 
= of the favoured position which Great Britain 
occupied as the missio centre of the world. 
No country, he thought, had oe claim upon 
their sympathies than India, which for thousands 
of years had been trampled upon by enemies from 
east to west. India knew no security until Great 


government there the world in similar circumstances 
ever knew. Just r r the great men who had 
verned there, Lawrence, Edwardes, Montgomery, 
avelock, Nicholson, and others, every one of them 
godly men, which was the secret of their power. 
ydney Smith’s snarling statements spoke the 
opinion of the world on missions, The first mis- 
sionaries little knew the work they were entering 
upon, When Carey went to India it was impossible 
for him to convey one spiritual idea to the people, 
for the language was steeped in idolatraus notions. 
A large amount of preparatory work had to be 
done before it was possible to ogg yg Gospel to 
them. They had entered into the labours of 
their forefathers. Now the people understood 
them. Each former invader foisted their. 
religion upon the e at the point X. 


the (ta by force 
y 
guls 


— K. pealed to the judgment and 

ristianity ap o the judgment reason 
and must be received by the heart and the under- 
The speaker referred to other difficulties 


d with at first and to the 
must have some history as well as her histcry | Which they had to contend | 
written yonder in a blaze of light for her greatest | Altered conditions under which they now laboured 


away, for they knew that 


and to rr 
0 


: 
p 
. 
f 


hapel with an 

to men to devote themselves . 1 
work. wanted an outpouri 2 
Spirit, and Todia would be the Lord's. 


A hymn was then sung and the benediction 
pronounsed by, the Rev. J. T. Brown. 


ORWOOD ORPHAN 8OCIETY, 


CHILDREN in CHRISMAN PAMILIFS, Approved 
en e recived in the of plcati „%. No votug, 


new charity, and wil be tha kf. lly received aud ack: ow- 
ledged by the Treasurer, Watson Osmond, 4. 60, Fe 
church-street, E.., and Netherton, Penge lane, Sydenham ; 
or the Hon. Secretary, Kev. (I. N Coster, Sunvy Bark, 
Sou h Norwoo!, S. E. Pos’-office orders to be made p y- 


Britain went there. They had now the best 


| 


The great fact assisted by efficient Resident Governesses. 4 
of that society, and of other societies, was | Foreign), and by Experienced Masters of the Great Yarmouth 


| 


| 


1 


There was an idea abroad that 


for the TRAINING UP cf BEREAVED) 


CON!RIBUTLIONS are earnestly redue tai in sid of this. 


QPRING HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 


Applications for Admission to this College for the Next 
—.— may now be made. One Exhibition of the 2 
£50 per annum, tenable for two years, will be for 
competition to Students for the Lale a 


who enter in September next. The su in which com- 
titors will be examined, and all needful information, ma 
e obtained by applying to the Hon. Secretary, the Rev. 


| Stephens, Birchfield, Birmingham, 


EDUCATION AT THE SEASIDE. 


REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Principal—Mr. TOMKINS. 
Vice-Principal— Mr. CHARTER, B.A., Honours (Lond.). 

| Lady Resident—Mrs. CHARTER. 
Since 1864, 163 Pupils whilst at this School have 
the Oxford or Cambridge Local Examinations—91 in 
Honours, and 23 First Class; 5 Students have matriculated 
at London University - 3 in the First Division, 2 in Honours, 
1 of whom took the second place; 12 Students have passed 
Medical, Law, Civil Service, and Naval Examinations. 
The NEXT TERM will commence May 17. 


8 AND HOUSE, MARINE DRIVE, 
GREAT YARMOUTH. LADIES SCHOOL. 
Under the General Direction of Mr. and Mra. — 2 

an 


College. 
Prospectuses on application. 
The NEXT TERM will commence May 17. 


Oro COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL. 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME), 


Examinations in honours. References to 


all parts of England. 
twenty-four guineas, 
For views and 1 apply to the p incipals, Messrs. 
on. 


Inclusive terms twenty-two or 


J. and J. W. Mar 


REPARAT OR V SCHOOL 
FOR LITTLE BOYS. 
GROVE HOUSE, READING. 
Miss BURGIS RECEIVES NINE BOARDERS, and 
endeavours to combine home comfort with sound instruetion. 


The SECOND TERM begins May 7. References and 
prospectus on application. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Heathfield-road, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


Miss TOLLER will RECEIVE her PUPILS on 
Faix, May 11. 


ENUINE BLACK SILKS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Messrs. JAY, being sorry to find in the frequent piracy of 
their advertisements of Black Silks that an inferior article 
to that which they offer is too frequently palmed upon the 

ublic, beg to assure sll customers that their Genuine Black 
ilks, from 28. 10d. per yard, cannot te matched for cheap- 
ness, either in the home or foreign Silk Markets. 


JAY'S, REGENT STREET. 


LACK SILK DVDEPARTMENT. 
French Gros Grain Bleek Silk, 24 inches wide, 


2s. * per yard, worth 48. 3d. 
30. 8d. 


„ worth 5e. 3d. 


4s. mm worth 5s. 9d. 
5s. 3d. ee worth 6s. 9d 
5s. 9d. 5 worth 8s, 9d. 
6s. 9d. a worth 93. 6d. 
JAT S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING: 
WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 
RS. JAY are always legge with ex- 


i 


— Lr » ready to travel 
any ingdom, expense to 
the of sudden and unexpected 


the immediate execution of mourning orders. 
with them dresses and millinery, besides materials 


at a great saving to large ors 
| JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
- WAREHOUSE, 


REGENT-8TREET, W. 


RON CHURCH FOR SALE. 200 Sittings. 
Ales an IRON SCHOOLROOM, 40ft. by 20ft. 


to 8. C. Hemming and Co., 47, Moorgate-street, 5 
who were awarded a at the 
ildi Established 1861. 
Payment by instalments if required. | 
PIANOFORTSES. 


AVESTAFF’S 


EAVESTAFF, 56, Jermyn-street, St. James's, 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA WATER. 
SCHWEPPE’S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE’S POTrASS WATER. 

Corsumers are particularly requested to ask for 

SCHWEPFPE'S, and observe Trade Mark on Labels (6 


Fountain), as meny imitations are offered to the Public.— 


a e at the Gene al st Office. Cheques to be crossed | o be obta ned from the cading Chemists, Wine Merchants, 
Lu lou and South-Western Ka. k. 


and Grocers, 
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SIXTH EDITION. 
la Two Volumes, demy 8vo., price 36s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: 


HIS LETTERS AND MEMORIES OF HIS LIFE. 
EDITED BY HIS WIFE. 
With Two Steel Engraved Portraits, Illustrations on Wood, and a Facsimile of his 


Handwriting. 


— — 


Ther e two volumes form a very noble and touching m 


emorial of one of the half-dozen, or possibly dozen, men who 


have done most to influence English life in our day,”—Acadeny. ; a ae . 
“ The book is interesting to its last page. It is one of the most interesting biographies of our time.”—Specta‘or. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 


No. III., Mar, price 2s. 6d., 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
A Monthly Review. Edited by James KNowLES. 


1. Montencgro: a Sonnet. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet- 
Laureate. 

2. Montenegro: a Skeich. By the Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P. 

. The Abolition of Zymotic Disease. By Sir Thomas 
Watson, Bart., M.D. 

Russian Revolutionary Literature. By W. R. S. Ralston. 

The Present Crisis in the Church of England. By the 
Rev, Canon T. T. Carter. 


o> 


St 


Social Aspects of Disestablishment. By the Rev. J. G. 


6 
Rogers. 

7. The — of a Landed Gentry. By Arthur Arnold. 

8. The True Story of the Vatican Council. No. 3. By 
Cardinal Manning. 

9. Recent Science. 

0. An Actor’s Notes on Shakespeare. No. 2. Hamlet and 

helia, By Heary Irving. 
odern “Sym m.” Dr. Ward, Professor Huxley, 

Mr. R. H. Hutton, Sir James Fitsjames Stephen. 

Subject (concluded) :—“ Tne Influence upon Morality 

of a Decline in Religious Belief.” 


Henry 8. King and Co., London. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
for May. 


CONTENTS. 
Our Eastern Policy. By L. H. Courtney, M. P. 
Bentham and Benthamism. By Henry Sidgwick. 
Church and State. By Frederic Harrison. 
Parties and Policy in Germany. By H. Tutt’e. 
The Levirate and Polyandry. By J. F. McLennan. 
Barry Cornwall. By G. A. Simcox. 
Virgil in English Hexameters, By G. Osborne Morgan, 
QC., M.P 


11. A 


Turgot in Limousin. By the Editor. 

The Church Crisis: a Contrast anda Parallel. By A. T. 
Innes. 

Home and Foreign Affairs. 

Books of the Month. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


TACMILLAN “DS MAGAZINE, 
No. 211, for May. Price ls, 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 


1. The Hopcs of Theology. By the Deam of Westminster. 
2. bien. usgrave. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters XIII. 
3. Hungary and Croatia. By Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. 
4. The Little Hospital by the River. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
5. Harriet Martineau. 
6. Old Greek Athletics. By Prof. Mahaffy. 
7. The Transvaal. 

The Oera Linda Book: a Postscript. By Rev, W. 

Barnes. 
Macmillan and Co., London. 
Now ready, 


IME SABBATH. MEMORIAL. No. IX. A 
Journal of Sabbath Literature and Progress, Imp. 
Svo, eight pages. Post free, ldd. 


Addrese, Rev. W. M. Jones, 15, Mill-yard, Goodman’s-fields, 
London, E 


In 8vo, price 6d., 


HE BURIALS QUESTION: a Speech de- 

livered in the House of Commons, March 3, 1876. B 
G. OssorNE Mona, M.P. for Denbighshire. Wit 
Explanatory Notes. 


London: Longmans and Co. 


. 


— — 


COMPLETION OF SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 
In a few days will be published, in 8 ro, price 14s., cloth, 


n RELIGION : an Inquiry 
into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Volume the 
Third, completing the Work. 


Vols. I. and II., Sixth Edition, price 248. 
„e The Work complete in Three Vole., 8vo, price £1 18s. 


London: Longmans and Co. 
MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NEW VOLUME. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 7s., 
AST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. 
By MarruEwW ARNOLD. With a Preface, 
Lenden: Smith, Elder and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


The ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 
By Joux Krrro, D.D., and Additions by Canon 
Braxs, M.A. Two Vols., 4to, Oue Guinea. Bound 

ies in stock. 1,000 Kngravings on Wood. 2,600 
pages. 


The CLASS and the DESK. By the 
Revs. J. C. Gray and C. S. Carry. This criginal work 


—— — — 


of Four Volume: —“ Genesis to Esther”; 


consists 

“Job to Malachi”; “The Gospels and Acts”; “ The 
Epistles.” Each volume contains about 150 Prepared 
Lessons, and 45 Ontlines of Sunday-echcol Addresses. 
All are equally applicable to the Cless in Schools, the 
Desk in Addresses, and the Pulpit in discourses. 
Price 3s. each, post free. Nearly 100,000 vols, already 
sold. We deem this work a success.” — Freemau. 


London: James Sangster and Co., 51, Paternoster-row. 


WAR MAPS. 
Just published, 
AUTHENTIC MAPS, Is. 


in Neat Cover. 
TURKEY IN EUROPE. 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 
RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 
EUROPE GENERAL MAP. 
The above are imperial folio 8e, beautifully executed, and 


will be found the best Maps for following the movements of 
the armies engaged. , 


London: George Philip and Son, 32, Fleet-street. 


To Clergymen, Teachers, and Managers 
of Schools. 
B EFORE ORDERING, SEND FOR 


JOHN HEYWOOD'S 
CLASSIFIEDCATALOGUES 


OF 
SCHOOL BOOKS 
SCHOOL PRIZES 
SCHOOL STATIONERY 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
The Largest d Most Complete Stock of School Requisites in England. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, 


WnoLxs an Manvuracturina Srationger, Booxse.rer, 
PuBLISHER, AND NewsaGent, Letrerrress anp Litio- 
GRAPHIC PRINTER, AND BOOKBINDER, 


rat and 143, DEANSGATE, 


each, 


purrs’ 


MANCHESTER. 
HE WESTERN COLLEGE, 
PLYMOUTH. 
The NEXT SESSION will commence on WeDNESDAY, 
September 12th. 
Applications for Admission should be made at once to the 
Secretary, the Rev. C. Wilson, M. A., Ford Park, Plymouth. 


— — 


— — — — 4.— ——— t — 


DUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Under the Superintendence of the Misses HEWITT, 
36, Hiildrop Road, Tuffnell Fark, London, N. 
Besides English and Foreign Governesses, both resident, 
the Misses Hewitt sre ass.sted by the following Professors :— 
Musis—Mr. J. Baptiste Calkin. 
French—M. de Lamartiniére, B.A., LL.B. 
German—Friulein Holst. 
Drawing—Mr. W. Bolton. 
Dancing — Madame di Tegnone. 
Singing—Mr. W. Winn. 
Calisthenics—Profeseor Munday, 
The Course of Eduatfton is divided into Three Terms. 
NEXT TERM will commence on Monpay, May Wes 
References kindly itted to Miss Buss, Principal 
the North London Chiteginte School for Lad.es; i then. 
Mark Wilks; the Rev. Edward White; the Rev. Francis 
Tucker, B.A.; the Rev. F. Gotch, LL D., of Bristol; and J. 
Carvell Williams, Es}. 
„ The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward Prospec- 
tuses on application. 


3 VAL E ACADEMY, 

SS RAMSGATE. 

Principal—Mr. M, JACKSON, ansisted by Graduates and 
other well-qualified Masters. 

Tune Pupils are most efficiently pre for the Universi- 

ties, the Professions, the various Examinations, and for 

business, Great attention is also given to their health, and 


to their moral and religions training. Pupi's admitted at 


any time during the Term. 


Be PSS 8 St HOUSE SCHOUL, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Head Master-—ROBERT JOHNSTONE, M.A, LLB. 
Assisted by Six Resident Masters. 


The School consists of Upper, Middle, and tory 
ments, in which . i 
Inte the Public Schools, ent the Miversitien, The Jusier 


niversities. The Junior 
Classes are 


N boys specially cared for. aa 
* Pg mary apply re. Duff, the Lady Principal, or 


The SUMMER TERM commenced May Ist. 


YME HOUSE SCHOO EYTH 
L DOVER —— years), — 


HE ADDISCOMBE HIGH SCHOOL 
(Boarding) tor YOUNG LA ‘ 
2 te oe MOIRA HOUSE, 


Addiscom 


Me. and Mrs, INGHAM 2 00. Misses CON NAH. 
f ucted in consonance wit 
a Ladies with the movement for the 
French, German, usic (Practical and Theoretical) a 
made epecial objects of study, and most effectively — 8 


Prospectuses, with names of Referees and (ull particul 
may be had on app'ication to the — * 


— 


by Ledies, The health and comfort of 


QTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE BERCHES 


GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. | 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
SUMMER TERM will begin Trurspay, May ord: 


SOUTH \COAST, DAWLISH. | 
PLANTABION HOUSE SCHOOL. 


Messrs, S. and J. ALLEN, Principals. 
The picturesque watering-place of Dawiish is widely 
known for its fine sea-beach, great . and nan adap- 
winter. Full use 


tation as a residence for both summer an 
is made of its natural advantages by country excursions 


periodical bathing, and boating. 
ndon University, the Oxfer 


Pupils are prepared for the 
and Cambridge Middle-Class Examinations, &c. | 

The Preparatory Department, for pupils under eleven years 
of age, is conducted at FLORENVILLE, a separate house and 
grounds near. 1. 


The SUMMER TERM commences on Mox DA, April 30th 
Prospectuses on application. 
Her 


T HOUSE 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 

Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medalist), 
University of London, and Fellow of University College, 
London, of Cheshunt College. Inclusive terms, 
from 48 Guineas per annum. 


For particulars, apply as above. 


TAMFORD TERRACE, ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. | 
Established 1829,:by the late Mr, Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


TENHALL \ COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE: 


ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, 8. M.A, G 
don), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Andrew's 1 
aud First Priseman in ey Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


Seconp Mastsr— ; 

JAMES SHAW, Eed., B. A., r Wty wi in the First- 
class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations, 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There ate five Scholarships connected with the College. 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

Nine Seniors and twenty-six Juniors, out of a school of u 
hundred pupils, passed the Jast Cambridge Local Examina- 
tion, thirteen with honours—one the first Senior in Eng- 
land, who obtained the Syndicate’s prise of £12, the Hatherton 
Scholarship of 240 per annum, and the offer of the Sisarship 
giveu by St. John’s Co lege, Cambridge, (to which is added 
£20 a-year) to the First in Greek and Latin. 

There is a large swimming bath on the College premises. 

For particuiars as to Schoiarships, &. *ppy to the Head 
Master, or to the Secretary, the Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., 
Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

SUMMER TERM, from May 1 to Jury 31. 


— — H — — — — 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, nA WAKEFIELD. 
EsTaBLIsHED 1831 
For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856, 
9 et 1 eg or agg in Classics and 
nae 4 s Divinit olar, assisted b — 
OHN tir wl H hg 
„M. P., Halifax, Chai . 
e ee 
° , A. Hon. See. 
Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


TET 


* Midsunmer, 1874. 

ts ee ee since 28 a 1 Labora- 
ry, Gymnastic Apparatus, etached Infirmary, The 

Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lava ovided. 
The course of instruction ineludes all ware sound 

Classical, M ion, 60 as to 

fit the a 


1 8 al E 
for any departmeut of business, or for entrance 


‘at the Universities 


Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 
inisters’ sous are received on reduced terms, which may 
ne Pago on go to the 3 , 

or l’rospectuses, with a view the 1 Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal — 


‘Secretary. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Heap Meran 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, . 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond. 
the Philological Society, &c., he. 


D. Lit. and M. A., 
of the Council (f 


Rev ROBERT HARLEY FRO PRA orresponding 

5 „ 8 C 

Bomber of te e L e . 
6 London ‘ 


JAMES A, f. MURRAY, Tag. 11.5 5 
F. E. I. 8. Member of the Council of the Philologi 


B. 
lological — 
English in 


Esq., B.A. (Lond. and Camb. 

Fellow of Trinity Hall, C ; 1 Class in — 
matics at the ag ong A * 

JAMES WOOD, Esq, M.A. Lond. (in Branch I., Classics) 

A. ERLEBAC U, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 


LAvY Restpent—Mises COOKE. 


May 3rd, 1877. | 
Fo: Prospectuses and further information, epply to the 
Head Master, at the ool, or to the Secretary ‘ 
R. H. MARTEN, 4. K. 8.E, — 


SCHOOL, 


, tes ae N a A — . 
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CCN UNION OF ENGLAND BF tse SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION | 
AND WALES. of the GOSPEL among the JEWS. 
FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING will be 


Chairman—AENRY RICHARD, Esq., MP. 


The FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING of this 
Union will be held on the 7th, 8th, and IIth days of May. 


Monpay, 7th May. 


The Annual Meeting for Business will be held in the 
MEMORIAL HALL. 

The for the year will be submitted for adoption, 
and the , Committee, and Officers for the ensuiog 


elected. 
The Chair will be taken at 6.30 p.m. Tea provided at 


5.30 p m. 
Tuxspay, Sth May. 


The Assembly will meet in WESTMINSTER CHAPEL 
at 9.30 a.m. when, efter a Devotional Service, 


eandid consideration of the Churches, moved by Wm. Cros- 
field, Jun., Esq., Liverpool, and seconded by the Rev. Wm. 
Cuthbertson, of Bishop Stortford. 

3. The resolution on the Opium Treflic, 
the Autumnal Meeti 
Rev. J. F. B. Tinling, B.A. (Readiag), and seconded by the 
Rev. T. Gilfillan, of Croydon. 

4. Tug GovERNMENT BuRiALs BILI. It will be pro- 
posed that a petition, based on the resolutions ado by 
the Commitee, and already published, be presented to the 
House of Commons, and signed on behalf of the Union by 
the Chairman. 

The resolution on the Burials Bill may be postponed till 
Friday morning. } 

Fripay, llth May. 

The Assembly will mect in the MEMORIAL HALL at 
Ten a.m. 

It is intended that as much as ible of the time of this 
Session shall be devoted to a consideration of the aggressive 
work of the Churches. 

Papers will be read—l. By the Rev. J. A. Mecfadyen, 
M. A., On the demand for systematic and energetic aggres- 
sive work on the part of the Churches in view of their 
loyalty to Christ, and of the spiritual condition of the people 
both in towns and rural districts.” 2. By the Rev. John 
Foster, London, “On the importance of Evangelistic and 

ive work being connected with and controlled by the 
Churches.” 

It is hoped that Members of the Union, who are specially 
connected with aggressive work, or who have special informa- 
tion with regard to it, will be prepared to take part in the 
discussion. : 

(Such other business will be taken as mey be reported 
upon by the Committee of Reference.) 

A Public Meeting for the Exposition and Enforcement of 
Free Church Principles in Relation to Questions of the Day 
will be held in the Memorial Hall at Half-past Six p.m. 
Chairman--J. Barran, Esq., M.P. Addré@ses will be de- 
livered by the Revs. D. Jones Hamer, Manchester; J. 
Guinness Rogers, B.A , London; and Alexander Mackennal, 


B. A., Bowdon. 
ALEXANDER HANNAT, Secretary. 


The Galleries will be open to the public for the Tuesday 
and Friday Sessions. 


ONGREGATIONAL UNION of ENGLAND 
aud WALES, 
Ata Meeting of the Committee of the Congregational 
Union of Englend and Wales, beld on Tuesday, May Ist, the 
following RESOLUTIONS were unanimously adopted :— 


That this Committee, retaining the opinions expressed in 
its Resolution of September last, relative to the Atroci- 
ties committed by Turkish Troops in Bulgaria, and to 
the misrule of which they were the symptoms, heartily 

rejoices to learn that Mr. Gladstone 222 to ask the 

sanction of Parliament to a policy by which, while the 
peace of Europe is conserved, the influence of the 
Briti h Crown will be “employed with a view to the 
early and effectual development of local liberty and prac 
tical self government in the disturhed Provinces of 
Turkey, by puttiogſan end to the oppression which they 
now suffer, without the imposition upon them of apy 
foreign dominion.” 

That this Committee assures Mr. Gladstone of its hearty 
sympathy, and of its sincere desire for his success in an 
effort so worthy of his character and statesmanship. 


ALEXANDER HANNAY, Secretary. 


ONGREGATIONAL TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
| ASSOCIATION. 

President-—EDWARD BAINES, Esq., Leeds. 

Treasurer—SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., MP, London. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of Members will be held in 

the MEMORIAL HALL, Farriogdon-street, on MoN DA 
EVENING, May 7th, 1877, at Eight o’clock. The President 
is expected to preside, 
As the Report of the Union Committee on Intemperance 
is to be presented at Westminster Chapel, on Tuesday, May 
8th, no public meeting will be held during the present May 
Meetings. 

At the close of the Westminster Meeting, an important 
AFTERNOON CONFERENCE of * Members and 
Friends of the Association will be held at the BOROUGH- 
ROAD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Chair to be 
taken at Four o’clock. 

Refreshments, &c., in the Lecture Hall of the Borough- 
road Church, from Three till Four o’clock, and the Confe- 
rence will close in good time for the Home Missionary 
gathering. The Subscriptions are now due, and should be 


forw to 
GEO. M. MURPHY, Hon. Sec. 
8, Fivchley-road, London, 8.E. 


* FINCHLEY CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. | 


Rev. S. W. McALL, M.A, MINISTER. | 

The MEMORIAL STONE of the NEW CHURCH 
will be LAID by SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq. M. P., on 
SATURDAY, May 12th, at 230 p.m, after which a déjedner 
will be provided in the Lecture Hall, at which Samuel 
Morley, Esq., M.P., will preside. Revs. H. Allon, D.D., 
Eustace R. Concer, M.A. (of Leeds), R. W. Dale, M.A. (of 
Birmingham), J . E. Vauner, Esq, E. B. Underhill Esq., 
II. D., 8. D. Waddy, Esq, GC, M. P.; and C. E. Mudie, 
Esq., will take part in the proceedings of the day. 
Tickets, 5s. each, may be had of D. C. Mackinnon, Esq 
Hon. Secretary, Foruis-green, London, N. 
A Special Train will leave North London Railway (Brosd- 
street) at 2 h m., ee et Dalston, Canonbury, and all 
intermediate stations, and arriving at East End, Finchley, in 


tponed from 
of last year, will as moved by the 


held on Tuzspay Evening, May 8, in FREEMASONS’ 


HALL, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
The Chair will be ey ‘ 
Lord ALFRED 8. CHURCHILL, at Half-past Six o’clock. 


The Revs. A. Edersheim, D D., Ph. D., W. Cooke, D. D., 
W. H. D. D., J. M. Fox, B. A. (ot Dudley), R. Taylor, 
are ex- 


M.A. (of 149 Norwood), a d o Gent 
pected to the Mee. ing. 
Tickets at the Office, 96, Great Russell Street, W. C. 


RITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The SEVENTY-SECOND GENERAL MEETING of 
this voy! will be held on Monpay, May 7th, 1877, in the 
LARGE ROOM, Borough-road. 
The Chair will be taken by the * Honourable the 
Earl GRANVILLE, KG, at Twelve o clock. 
Tickets may be — by application at the Society’s 


House, Borough - roa 
ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 
HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY. 


The SEVENTH ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING siil 

= 12 (b. v.) at WILLIS’S ROOMS. ov Mox DAY NExt, 
ay 7. 

The Earl of e b K. G., will take the Chair at 

p. m. 

The Bishop of Oxford, the Bishop of Gloucester and 

Bristol, Edward Jenkins, Esq., M. P., Rev. Canon Miller, 

D. D., Rev. Dr. Rigg, Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, and Mr. W. 

Barnard are ex to address the Meeting. 

No Tickets required. 


P. BARKER, M.A., Secretary. 
2, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


ONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
ANNIVERSARY SERVICES IN MAY, 1877. 
The Directors invite the attention of the Friends cf the 


Society to the following arrangements for the ensuing 
Apniversary :— 


Monpay, May 7th. 

1. Morning.—Prayer Meeting, for one hour, in the Board 
Room of the Mission House, Blomfield Street, specially 

to implore the Divine blessing on the several Services 

of the Anniversary, at Half. past Seven o’Clock. 

2. Afternoon.—The Annual Meeting of Directors will be 

held at the Mission House, Blomfield Street, at Three 

o’Clock. 
WEDNESDAY, May 9th. 

1. Morniug.—In Christ Church (Rev. Newman Halli’s}, 
Westminster Bridge Road, the Annual Sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon. Service to 
commence at Eleven o’Clock, and not Half-past Ten as 
formerly. 

Admission by Ticket from 10 to 1046, after which the 

doors will be opened to the public. 

Ministers can have special tickets for reserved front seats 

in gallery. 

2. Evening.—In Westminster — 8 the Sermon to Young 

Men and others will be preached by the Rev. Newman 
Hall, LL.B. Service to commence at Seven o’Clock. 
No tickets required.] i 

TuuRspAY, May 10th. 

Moruing.— The Annual General Meeting of the Members of 
the Society will be held in Exeter Hall, to appoint a 
Treasurer, Secretaries, and Directors; and to receive 
the Annual Report, with Audited Accounts, 

The Chair will be taken, at Ten o’Clock, by the Right 

Hon. the EARL of NORTHBROOK, late Viceroy and 

Governor-General of India, 

Tickets for the Sermon at Christ Church and for the Meet- 

ing at Exeter Hall may be obtained at the Mission House, 

Blomfield Street, Loudon Wall, 

LorRp’s-DAY, May 13th. 
Sermons in the various Metropolitan and Suburbsn 
Chapels.—For particulars see “ Missionary Chronicle.” 
ROBERT ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 
Mission House, Blomfield Street, E.C. 
27th April, 1877. 


| ce EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


The SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of the 

Irish Evangelical Society will be held in the MEMORIAL 

HALL, Farringdon-street, on WEDNESDAY EVENING 

NEXT, May 9th, 1877. 

The Chair will be taken by Sir CHARLES RZED, the 
President, at Seven o'clock. 


The Rev. W. M. Statham, of Canonbury ; Rev. J. Mac- 
fadyen, M. A., of Manchester; Rev. Dr David McEwan, 
Presbyterian Church, Clapbam; Rev. William Fox, of Cork, 
— Gentlemen, have engaged to take part in the pro- 
ccedin gs. 


rIVHE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING will be 

held in the MEMORIAL HALL, Farringdon-street, on 

TUESDAY EVENING NEXT, May 8th. 

SAMUEL MORLEY, Esq., M. P., will take the Chair at 
Seven o'clock. . 

The Rev. H. Batchelor, of Blackheath; W. McArthur, 

Eeq, M.P.; Rev. Dr. McEwan, of Clapham; Rev. Dr. 

Moffatt ; and Rev. Dr. Parker, of the City Temple, have en- 

gaged to take part in the proceedings. 


WY re LONDON OR UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. HOSPITAL. 

The ANNUAL FESTIVAL in aid of the Funds of this 
Charity will be beld at WILLIS’S ROOMS, King-street, 
St. James’s, on WEDNESDAY, the 16th inst. 

Sir HENRY THOMPSON in the Chair. 

Tickets for the Dinner (One Guinea each), may be obtained 
from the Stewards, at Willis’s Rooms, and at the Office of 
the Hospital. 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be RECEIVED at the Hospital, 
and by the Bankers, Messrs. Coutts and Co , 59, Strand, and 
Messrs, Smi h, Payne, and Smith, I, Lombard-street ; 

Andjby the Secretary. 


— 


time for the ceremony. | 


HOUSE PROPERTY 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


92, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Seven doors Fast of the Cannon-street Stati / n. 
Capital—_ONE MILLION, 

In 40,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each. 


For the PURCHASE and SALE of 


PRODUCTIVE & PROGRESSIVE HOUSE PROPERTY 


and improving the 
DWELLINGS et the WORKING CLASSES on the SELF. 
SUPPORTING PRINCIPLE. 


Registered March 15th, 1876. 


DIRECTORS, 
Henry Aste, Esq., 6, Trinity-square, Tower-hill, and Castle- 
hill Lodge, Upper Norwood (Chairman London Corn Ex- 


one. 
‘i acdonald Basden, Esq., II, Great St. Helen’s, and 


8. 
Wien Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, E. C., and 
Havering House, Blac th (Member of the London 
School Board). 


Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, E. C. (Hon. 

Secretary London Sunday-School Union). 

“oo Smith, Esq, Oak Lawn, Beulah-hill, Upper Nor- 

wo 

Robert Parker Taylor, Esq., Adelaide-place, London Bridge 

(Director Lambeth Baths and Washhouses Company). 

Edward Bean Underhill, Esq , LL. D., Hampstead (Hon. Sec. 

Baptist Missionary Society). : 

Thomas White, Esq., Upper Thames-street, E.C. 
SOLICITOR. 

Henry Gover, Esq., 40, King William-street, E.C. 
SECRETARY. 

Mr. W. II. Basden, 92, Cannon-street, E. C. 


AUDITORS, 

John Thomas Bedford, Esq., 12, King-street, Snow-hill, and 
Mecklenburg-square (Chairman West Ham Park 
Committee). 

James Clarke, Esq., 1, Cedars-road, Clapham, and 13, Fleet- 
— E. C. (Editor and Proprietor of the Christian 

orld”), 

Charles Kemp Dyer, Esq., J. P., St. Albans, Herts, and Lloyd's. 


BANKERS. 
London and Westminster Bank, Lothbury. 


1. The first issue of 4,000 fully paid-up Shares of £25 each 
hai been allotted. | 

2. Applications are now being rece.ved for the second 
issue of 4.000 Shares at £1 per Share premium—3,810 of 
which have been allotted. 

3. Sixty-four estates have been purchased at a cost of 
£194,348, and other purchases are in course of negotiation. 

4. After making a full allowance for all rates, repairs, loss 
of rent, and diminution of term in the case of leaseholds, the 
income from the estates already purchased is ex to 
amount to nearly 8 per cent., besides profit on re-sales, 

5. Shareholders, in addition to 5 per cent. interest, will 

articipate in the periodical bonuses, which, it is expected, will 
declared by the Company from time to time. 

6. Owners of eligible house property wishing to sell at « 
moderate price should send the particulars to the Secretary. 

7. As the estates purchased will yield a good profit revenue 
it will have to be considered at what premium the third issue 
shall be offered to the public, so as to protect the interests of 


existing shareholders. 


For full information apply to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 


Of whom may be obtained approving notices of the Press, and 
an explanatory pamphlet, entitled Another Five Minutes’ 
Talk about the House and Investment Company 
(Limited),” prospectus, and share application forms. 


VISITORS TO LONDON 


Are invited to inspect the Premises of the 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
56, OLD BAILEY. 


At the above address special facilities are like- 
wise afforded for the selection of Prize and Gift 
Books, and Sunday-school Requisites. 


FRANK WRIGHT'S 
UNFERMENTED WINE, 


For Sacramental and Dietetic Purposes, 


Is made from the Choicest Vinteges of the Céte d'Or, 
Andalusia, and the Médoc. It has stood the text of sixteen 
public sale, and Is NOW USED BY UPWARDS OF 
1,000 — OF EVERY DENOMINATION. 
Price 28s, per dozen; half-bottles, 16s. per dozen. 
N.B.—This Wine is the only Unfermented Wine in 
the British Market which is free from Alcohol, and 
can be guaranteed to be the pure grape juice. 


es, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET. 


A — —— 
wees We OT ‘tinted by 1. K. Bonr and Co., Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London. — Thursday, May 3, 


Gower-street, Mar, 1877. 


1877. 
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GRATIS. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS RELATIVE 
T0 THE DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISEN- 
DOWMENT OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. 


{The following paper was read at the Tuesday 
evening's sitting of the Conference of the Liberation 
Society. As will be seen it was not discussed, but 
commended to the consideration of the society’s 


supporters throughout the country. | 


I,—INTRODUCTORY. 


One of many signs of the recent progress of the 
movement for disestablishment is thedemand which 
has arisen for information relative to the modes in 
which disestablishment can, or should, be effected. 
The abstract principles of State-Churchism have, to 
a very large extent, been given up by practical 
politicians; most of whom now acknowledge, 
willingly or reluctantly, that it is only ‘‘ a question 
of time” when the English and Scotch Establish- 
ments will be dealt with as the Irish Establishment 
has been already dealt with by Parliament. 
Political action, has not, however, kept pace with 
the growth of conviction. Naturally enough, there 
is hesitancy on the part of political leaders to enter 
on a straggle which, though it may not be pro- 
tracted, may prove severe and trying. And that 
hesitancy is attributable, in part, to a want of 
knowledge or of agreement, regarding the leading 
principles on which a measure of disestablishment 
should be based. There is a disinclination to takea 
leap in the dark—even though it be forward, and 
hence the call for more light becomes louder as the 
necessity for going forward is increasingly felt. 

This ia especially the case in respect to the 
question of Disendowment—which, though it has 
come to be regarded as the inevitable corollary of 
Disestablishment, is attended with special difficul- 
ties, and, for a time, may occasion such differences 
of opinion as commonly exist in connection with a 
subject involving many perplexities, and which has 
not been thoreughly discussed. The immense 
pecuniary interests at stake in the case of the 
Church of England form one of the main obstacles 
in the way of ite disestablishment. How is the 
great estate comprehended in the phrase Church 
property to be dealt with, when there will no 
longer be a Church as by law established”? How 
are the vested rights of individuals, and of bodies, 
to be recognised, without violating the principles of 
equity, on the one hand, and without creating new 
evils and dangers on the other? To what purpose 
should the surplus property which will be available 
after claims for compensation have been fully met, 
be applied), so as to confer the greatest benefits on 
the nation? These, and similar inquiries, would 
under any circumstances excite the keenest interest; 
but certain results of the abolition of the Irish 
Church Establishment have greatly increased their 
importance. Some of those who wereforemost in pro- 
moting that great act of justice towards an injured 
people declare their unwillingness to assent to the 
disendowment of the English Church on such terms 
as those it was thought necessary to accede to in 
the case of the Irish Church. The mischief done in 
Ireland may be small; but it is felt that it would 
not be so in England, where the property held by 
the Church is 80 vast, and its re-endowment on a 
large scale—in the guise of compensation to the 
members of the disestablished Church—would prove 
a source of serious and lasting evil. 


and to offer suggestions which might aid 
framing of such a scheme. = re 
The result of that committee’s inquiries and 
deliberations is contained in the following su 
tions. They are offered with a consciousness that 
they will not meet all the requirements of those at 
whose instance they have been prepared ; or satisfy 
all the expectations which may have been excited 
by the announcement that such a work had been 
undertaken. It would be presumption to express a 
confident opinion on points which have hitherto 
been so little considered by the public that they 
: themselves in various ways to various 
minds. It is not the business of any organisation 
to prepare a Disestablishment Bill. That is a task 
which, necessarily, must be devolved on a Govern: 
ment—a Government called into existence for the 
purpose; and which would be guided in its course 


by the circumstances of the time, and would have 
at its disposal all the legal and official resources 
which only Governments and which will be 
indispensable for the accomplishment of such a 
task. An d priori measure, framed in advance of 
the times, and with reference only to abstract prin- 
ciples, would possess a certain ivein- 
terest, but would not commend 


degreeofs 

iteelf to the judgment 
of practical politicians. As time elapses, and public 
knowled 
a more definite shape, new methods, or modifica- 
tions of old methods, will suggest themselves ; diffi- 
culties formerly thought insuperable may vanish, 
and changes once regarded as hazardous will be 

al gh 1 ie’ believed that th ggestions 

Ithough it ese su i 

rest Ar profess to be 
more than hints to aid in the public discussion of a 
great public question. 


They are a contribution 


. towards the stock of ideas out of which there will 


ultimately be evolved a complete scheme, which 
will commend itself to the judgment of the nation. 
And, for obvious reasons, it has been thought 
better to lay down 1 principles, than to enter 
into details—the ssion of which might only 
serve to divert attention from points of greater 
importance. 

It will occasion no surprise to those 3 — 
these suggestions have been proposed to that 
they occasion some diversities of opinion, even 
among those who are at one as to the object at 


| which they aim. It would be more surprising if it 


were otherwise. The advantages accruing from a 
thorough investigation of the subject will exceed 
any harm which may arise from the conflicting 
optnions ——— Nor rs 2 be a serious pe 
sequence if opponents easily detect | 
even real, inconsistencies — of . — 
tions. They would probably be but of mall prac- 
tical value if a were trical in form, and 
mercilessly logical, but, at the same time, disre- 
garded the tendency of a English legislation to 
sacrifice merel — — that 3 
may mitigate the rigours of inevitable change, an 
deal — as well as justly, with vested inte- 
rests of every kind. Some will think that conces- 
sions are pushed too far; while others may object 
that they do not far enough. There will, in 
some cases, be a wish to insist on what is desirable, 
rather than on what is possible ; and there will be 
room for doubt as to the limits within which action 
should be guided by principle, or by Me een A 
conflict of opinion on such points need not be de- 
precated. It is one of the means by which sub- 
stantial agreement may be eventually secured. The 
movement against Church Establishments has 
always been carried on in the light of day; and it 
is because the individual judgment of the advo- 
cates of religious equality has been allowed full play 
that they constitute, at the moment, a dis- 
ciplined and confessedly formidable force. 
II, — DISESTABLISHMENT AS DISTINGUISHED FROM 
DISENDOWMENT.—THE IRISH CHURCH ACT. 

1, As a set-off against the difficulties already 
adverted to, the advocates of disestablishment pos- 
sess the great advantage of being able to point to 
an im t precedent. N 1869 the Church 
of Ireland was established in precisely the same 
way as the Church of England is now established ; 
but in that year it was enacted that on and after 
the lst day of January, 1871, the union created by 
Act of Parliament between the Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland shall be dissolved, and the said 


Church of Ireland shall cease to be established | 


by law (Clause 2 of Irish Church Act).” What- 
ever complaints. have since been made respecting 
the Act which abolished the Irish Establishment 


have related only to those portions of it which 


relate to disendowment. Asa measure of disesta- 
blishment simply, the Irish Act is as complete, and, 
it is believed, worked as eatisfactorily, as could 
„ In regard to — 
experience may have suggested improvements; 
it may be safel assumed that, — and by 
whom, the h Church is disestablished, the 
ent set by the Irish Act will, so far as the 
i followed 5 — 3 
main, k , 
2 That Act provided that, on and after January 
1, 1871, (1) the Church of Ireland should cease to 
be established by law ; (2) every ecclesiastical cor- 


poration, whether sole or ate, and every 
cathedral tion, should lved ; (3) the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts should cease, 


and the ecclesiastical law of Ireland be repealed ; 
(4) and that the Irish bishops should no longer sit 


in the House of Lords. new intments to 
offices in the Church were prohibited immediately 
on the passing of the Act. 


To provide the machinery for carrying the Act 
into effect, there was 5 
years, a body enti „the Commissioners of 
Church Temporalities in Ireland” ; to whom was 
given full power to decide all questions, whether 
of law or fact. On the ing of the Act all the 
property in the hands of the Exclesiastical Commis- 
sioners of Ireland was transferred to these commis- 
sioners. On Jan. 1, 1871, all the other property of 
the Church—of whatever kind—also became vested 


41 increase, and opinion takes | the 
e 


pointed, for a period of ten 


in the commissioners. The Act gave instructions 
to the commissioners in their mode of 
dealing with the pro ; authorised them to oom · 
the bishops and clergy, and other office- 

ers, in a 33 manner; and contained 
directions for the disposition of the churches, par- 


sonages, and glebes, and private endowments. It 
also contemplated the — of a Church 
Body,“ and the transfer to it of a portion of 


It is some of these provisions of the 
measure which have been the subject of unfavour- 
— oritioism, and it yo 8 — 3 ag Soe 

wing suggestions relative to the Engli . 
blishment propose, in some essential respects, to 
from both the principles and the details of 
the Irish Church Act. 


III. —DISESTABLISHMENT AT A FIXED PERIOD. 

3. It will be seen from the 2 statement 
that, while nearly a year and a-half was allowed 
to the Irish Church to prepare for the —— the 
— of dis establishment was not gradual, but 

k place at a fixed period, vis, Jan. 31, 1871. 
That particular proposal was accepted without op- 
preg and, so far as is known, it has not since 

n the subject of complaint on the part of the 
members of the Irish Church. Objection has, how- 
ever, been made in some quarters to the adoption 
of the same method in England. The objection is 
urged with a view to avoiding some of the difficul- 
ties of compensation. ‘' Let the existing bishops 
and ” it is said, remain where they are, 
and their emoluments till death, and then no 
compensation will be needed, and there will bea 
gradual extinction of rights and privileges.” The 
answer is, that this would postpone the completion 
of disestablishment for a whole generation ; while 
State su ion would still be needed to ensure 
the disc of episcopal and clerical duties. The 
members of the d blished chureh would suffer 
the disadvantage of having to work under a 
dou system ; being disestablished in some 
parishes, and established in others. ‘This would 
make the reorganisation of the Church impossible, 
and would lead to confasion which would be em. 
barrassing to the State, and absolutely. ruinous to 
the Church. It might avoid one difficulty; but it 
would create a hundred others. It may, therefore, 
be confidently assumed that the Legislature will 
fix the time of disestablishment in England, as it 
did in Ireland, and the suggestions now made are 
based upon that assumption. 


IV.—TO WHOM COMPENSATION IS TO BE GIVEN. 
4. It is of cardinal importance to recognise the 
fact that, whatever the Church of England may be 
ecclesiastically, it is not one great corporation, 
holding property, and exercising authority, as such, 
but consists of a number of corporations, What 
is called ‘‘ Church property” is simply the pro- 
perty of the several local churches, the ecclesias- 
cal corporations, sole and aggregate, bishops, 
chapters, rectors, and vicars, or any other. The 
Church of England, as a single body, has no pro- 
. ( Disestablishment and Disendowment,” 
y E. A. Freeman, D. C L., LL. D., p. 11). Nor 
have these corporations any n rights 
ape from the arrangements made by the State for 
the exercise of their ecclesiastical functions. These 
local churches ” and “‘ ecclesiastical corporations, 


sole and ate,” hold, and administer, property 
on behalf of the State, and constitute part of the 
machinery by which it carries on the ecclesiastical 


work which it has undertaken in connection with 
a 22 8 1 

e fact was, that materially and legally speaking, 
there was no such thing as the Church ot Eo a 
There was an aggregate of tions sole which had 
certain churches vested in them, but no body of the 
Church of England was in possession of land. He, asa 
bishop of Eugland, was a corporation sole, and he got 
a certain income, which was sesured to him by law. 
Every rector or vicar, aud every cathedral chapter [?]. 
was, in the same way, a corporation sole, and each had 
his income secured: but the Church, as an aggregate 
of these corporations sole, had no property.”—Speech 
4 og Bishop of Manchester at Dewsbury, De 2, 


% Everything connected with the Church is subject to 
the law. The law defines the statutes of its clergy, 
fixes their duties, and — a —— is 
no ecclesiastical corporation urch o and: 
its sleray are officers of the State, with their duties 
clearly defined by the State, —Letier of Canon Bulstrode, 
107 7 y, io -e Munchester Examiner,” February 6, 


5. The Church, as by law established, being a 
national organisation for ecclesiastical purposes, its 
adherents, in an ecclesiastical sense, have no other 
pecuniary rights in connection with it than are pos- 
sessed by the rest of the nation. Hence only the 
bishops, clergy, and other individuals having, by 
virtue of their office, a special beneficiary interest 
in the Establishment, together with the owners of 
advowsons and next presentations, will be entitled 
to compensation on its abolition, — 
i Church may afterwards be o on 
a different basis, when disestablishment is deter- 
mined on, there will be no body having a 
existence capable of either claiming or receiving 
compensation. 

V.—MODE OF COMPENSATION, 
When the Church of England is disestablished, 


— 
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no legal impediments should prevent Epi 
organising themselves as members of 8 religious 
commuvity, or communities, and managing their 
own affairs. For that purpose, they should . 
sess the same legal facilities as are eal be 
other religious bodies; but no facilities should be 
granted which would re-create a privileged eccle- 
siastical body. 

6. The Irish Church Act repealed all laws which 
prevented the Church holding synods, and ——— 
regulations for the general management and g 
government of the Church (rec. 19.). But it did 
not stop there ; for, first it authorised Her Majesty 
to incorporate by charter a ‘‘Church body,” 
appointed by the members of the Church to repre- 
sent it, and to hold 3 on its behalf (sec. 22). 
That Act also provided for the compensation of the 
clergy on the assumption that they would continue 
in connection with the Church, and not only re- 
endowed the Church directly, by the payment to 
the Church body of half a million of money, as 
compensation for the loss of private endowments 
(sec. 29), and the transfer of churches, parsonages, 
and glebes, but still further endowed it indirectly, 
by providing that the commutation of clerical 
annuities should be a transaction between the 
clergy and the Church body, and by holding out 
an inducement to general commutation in the 
shape of a bonus of 12 per cent. on the commuta- 
tion money, if three-fourths of the whole number 
in aay diocese commuted (sec. 23). 

7. Another source of mischief in the Irish Act 
was the provision that the former incomes of the 
disestablished ecclesiastics were to be paid to them 
not only so long as they lived, but on the condi- 
tion that they continued to disch such duties 
as they had been accustomed to discharge, or such 
duties as might be substituted for them, with their 
own consent, and that of the representative body 
of the Church (secs. 14 & 15). Last] , while one 
clause of the Act abolished the ecclesiast cal courts, 
and declared that after January Ist, 1871, ‘‘ the 
ecclesiastical law of Ireland, except in so far as 
relates to matrimonial causes and matters, shall 
cease to exist as law” (sec. 21), another clause 
enacted that ‘‘the present ecclesiastical law of 
Ireland, and the present articles, doctrines, rites, 
rules, discipline, and ordinances of the said Church, 
should, subject to any alterations which might be 
made, be deemed to be binding on the members 
for the time being thereof,” in the same manner as 
if they had mutually contracted to observe the 
same, and, should be capable of being enforced in 
the temporal courts in relation to any pro 

under the Act; provided that no annui- 
tant should be deprived of his annuity if he signified 
his dissent from any alteration within a month after 
the making thereof (sec. 20). 

8. It is to the operation of these several provi- 
sions that there may be traced all those scandals 
relating to the manufacture of curates, and to 
‘*commuting, compounding, and cutting” on the 

of the Irish ecclesiastics generally, which 

ve created, in many minds, the feeling that it 

would be better not to disestablish the Church of 

England at all than to do so on terms resembling 
those of the Irish Act.“ . 

9. There is only one way of avoiding a repetition 
of such abuses, viz. : the adoption of the principle 
that, in the payment of compensation for loss of 
income, offices, or vested rights, the State should 
deal only with the individuals concerned, and not 
with any body acting on behalf of the members of 
the disestablished church, or with any ecclesiastical 
corporation which has been dissolved by the Act of 
Disestablishment. The Irish method was based on 
the principle that it would be proper to continue 
to impose on the cle those conditions on 
which they now held their office and emoluments, 
and that they should continue to perform their 
duties,” as a condition of receiving compensation 
from the State.+ It is suggested that this method 
should be reversed in the case of England, and that 
all the holders of ecclesiastical office in the Esta- 
blishment should be released from obligation to the 
State to discharge their present duties, and that 
they should be dealt with in the same way as other 
E officials whose services are no longer required 

y the State. 

10. If this principle be adopted, it will be 
necessary—on both equitable and financial grounds 
—in fixing the com tion to be paid to indivi- 
duals, to have to the fact, that their further 
services will, so far as the State is concerned, be 
no longer — They will have been deprived 
of offices by a secure tenure, and will be 
entitled to * A tor such deprivation. But 
they will be to contract any obligations, in 
connection with an Episcopal, or any other, Church 
organised by voluntary arrangements. There will 
be freedom on all sides; without the embarrass] 
ments which must be occasioned by the compulsory 
connection with a new s of men habituated to 
one 3 been 1 ed, 5 * 

etermining the compensation to iven 
to the clenay, it will also be essential to have 
regard to their age, as well as to the fact that 
they will be released from their present obli- 


»The clergy of a great church have commuted their 
annuities to be paid to them in virtue of the services 
which they were to render to that Church, and have 
compounded for those annuities with the representative 
body ; putting the difference in their P geen 2 and in 
many cases deserting their charges and carrying their 
money with them to England, to the colonies, to foreign 
countries, and I am told even in some cases into a hostile 
communion.—Speech of Mr. Edward Jenkins, M. P., in 
the House of Commons, 1875. 

+ Speech of Mr. Chichester Fortescue. 


gations.. For example, an incumbent who is 
seventy years old, or upwards for sach other 
age as might be fixed], might continue to 
receive his present net income. If thirty-five, 
or less, he might receive one-half; and if 
between thirty-five and seventy a proportionate 
amount. This would show full consideration 
for the aged clergy; while recognising the 
different position of t the younger men. 

The Bishops Resignation Act (32 and 33, Vict. 
cap. III.) gives bishops who retire, because of 
age, or infirmity, one-third of their income, or 
£2,000 a-year, if that proportion does not 
Wule ¢ — ange ht be made f tuities 

vision e for gratui 

to cu ** —1＋ 4 they are — to 

be entitled to oom tion, no curate should 

be so entitled who has become such after a date 

to be fixed by the Act. 
11. The principle of commutation is not objec- 
tionable in itself ; but may be adopted with advan- 
tage to both individuals and the Stato. The com- 
mutation might be effected by the payment of 
either a capital sum, or of an annuity for life. If 
it be objected that the general commutation of the 
clerical annuities would require funds far in excess 
of those at first derivable from the ecclesiastical 
— available for the purpose, such a difficulty 
co 


of the annuities due to individuals, and the sale or 
transfer of such bonds could be legalised. This 
would place the annuitants in an advantageous 
position, and relieve the State from any financial 
embarrassment. The clergy should be at 
liberty to hand over to any church they may select 
the amounts which they might receive from com- 
mutation ; but it would, in that case, be in the 
nature of a private transaction, and involve no 
r on the part of the State. 

The wing 2 given to the commis- 
sioners would enable them to obtain whatever 
funds might be temporarily required to pay 
capital sums to the clergy for compensation. 

12. Neither the members of the corporate bodies 
which would be dissolved by disestablishment, nor 
public officers, cr other persons, in whom patronage 
is vested on behalf of the public, will be entitled 
to compensation for the loss of the 1 they 
have been accustomed to exercise. Private patrons, 
and others who can dispose of their patronage 
rights by gift, sale, or bequest at their own plea- 
sure, are in a different position. If it be objected 
that private. patronage, equally with public 


perty | patronage, is a sacred trust, and not a property, it 


may be answered that—notwithstanding the exis- 
tence of laws against simony—the Legislature has 
distinctly sanctioned the sale of advowsons. It 
did so when the — corporations were re- 
formed, and were directed to sell their patronage. 
It has done so more recently, in passing the Lord 
Chancellor’s Augmentation Act (26 and 27 Vict., 
cap. 120), which authorised the sale of small livings 
in the gift of the Lord Chancellor, that the pro- 
ceeds might be app ied to enhance che value of the 
livings, Since that Act came into operation (Nov. 
1, 1863), 222, 7591. have been paid by the purchasers 
of these livings; and for the Legisiatare now, on 
moral grounds, to 24 to them some compensation 
for the loss of what they have purchased would be 
an act of injustice. eg or wrongly, Church 
tronage in private hands has been treated, both 
y law and usage, as property, of which the holders 
cannot equitably be deprived without an equivalent. 
The Scotch Church Patronage Act of 1874, 
which gives to congregations the power to 
choose ministers, compensates the patrons, by 
giving to them a sum not exceeding the amount 
of one year’s stipend ; which is to be paid out 
of the minister’s stipend, in four annual sums. 
In Scotland patronage is less frequently sold, 
and is less valuable, than in England. 


VI.—DISPOSAL OF BUILDINGS, 


13. Both ancient and modern buildings, as well 
as all endowments, now appropriated to the use of 
the National Church must be regarded as national 
property, at the disposal of the State. It would 
not, however, be consonant with public feeling to 
act strictly on this principle, however * 
defensible. It may, therefore, be assumed that, in 
the . of the property now devoted to eocle- 
siastical uses, 
origin 


will be had to the voluntary 
rigin of many recent caurches and endowmients. 

14. With such tions as may be determined 
on, the cathedrals, abbeys, and other monumental 
ildings should be under national control, and be 
maintained for such uses as Parliament may, from 
time to time, determine. Provision should be 
made for the retention, for public use, or else for 
the pe — of the bishop’s — and also of 
the buildings in the nature of appendages to the 
cathedrals. The educational endowments and 
other charities connected with the cathedrals 
should be separately dealt with for the national 
benefit. 3 


15. In all cases hial burial - grounds attached 
to churches sh be transferred to some parochial 
body, for the continued use of the parishioners, 
who should have equal rights therein. 

16. Proprietary churches should remain in the 
hands, or be at the disposal of, the present pro- 


rietors. 

5 17. All churches existing at the date of the 2 

ing of the first of the Church Bu Iding Acts (1818) 
should be deemed to be ancient parish churches. 

The date of the first of the Church Building 

Acts is suggested as the line of division be- 

tween the ancient and modern churches, 


because the church building movement, which 


be met by the issue of bonds for the payment 


— q — — m 


is one of the characteristics of the present cen- 
tury, commenced at that time. According to 
the census of ious worsbip of 1851, only 
55 churches were built from 1801 to 1811, and 
but 97 were built from 1811 to 1821; whereas 
2,140 were built from 1821 to 1851. It is esti- 
mated that the 2,529 churches built from 1801 
to 1851 cost 9,087,000/. ; of which 1, 663, 4291. 
came from public funds. 

Mr. Horace Mann (see census of 1851) esti- 
mated that, allowing for defective returns, the 
number of church edifices in England and 
Wales was about 16,000, of which 2,560 have 
been consecrated within the last forty years, 
and 4,210 from the beginning of the century to 
the end of 1873. nate 

18. Ancient churches (as defined in Sec. 17 
should be vested in a parochial board, to be el 
by the ratepayers, which board should have power 
to deal with them for the general benefit of the 
3 in such ways as it may determine, 

power of sale, at a fair valuation, and under 
ra regulations, should also be given. 

19. Churches erected after the date already 
named, which have been built at the sole e 
of any n who may be living at the date of dis- 
establishment, should, on his application, be vested 
in him, or in such persons as he may appoint. 

20. Churches (other than parochial churches 
which have been rebuilt) erected after the date 
named, by means of voluntary subscriptions exolu · 
sively—and also churches not claimed under the 
above-named provision—should become the 

y of the existing co tions, and be held 
in trust for their use. If, within a given time, such 
chasis, Suysel weet tn thn parochial boarl, sd 

they should vest in the i 

be dealt with as ancient churches. 

21. Churches built after the date named, which 
have been erected partly by subscriptions, and 
partly from Parliamentary grants and other public 
sources, should in like manner be offered to the 
co tions . — we 80 2 from 

ic sources shou a charge upon the building, 
ici paid, or redeemed, in accordance — 
tions made by commissioners under the Di ish- 
ment Act. 

Two objections are likely to be taken to the 
proposal to hand over the modern churches to 
the existing congregations ; as well as to the 
subsequent proposal to deal in the same manner 
with the modern endowments. 

The 8 will Alx she of an 
inquiry. How can property be vested in an 
undefined and fluctuating body, sach as a con- 
gregation? The question is really one to be 
answered by professional persons, and 2 
fessional advice received on this point j 
the assertion that there is no insuperable diffi- 
culty in defining a congregation, and in deter- 
mining the modes in weed wg te may be 
held in its behalf. The problem has, in fact, 
been already solved, both in this and other 

i is will be seen by reference to 
the following: —1, The Statutes (63 to 69) of 
i Church in Ireland ; 2, 


Statute Law of various American States (see 
Tyler's American Ecclesiastical Law, 1866, 
Vol. L, p. 60); 3, The Act for 1570 s 
Patronage in the Church of Scotland, 1876 ; 
The Compulsory Church-Rate Abolition Act, 
1868 (Sec. 9). 

The other objection may take this ee 


matter—the persons who have been accustomed 

to worship in the churches, and have had the 

benefits of the endowments hitherto, or & 
7 


vague, intangible body Ba. oc 7 Pg 
Charch ! In the Act of i i it 


veut the teftiotion of fajasties end loss 


they will be palpably and directly felt. It 
would ao — 1. 22 
action to the ps pisco 

for whose use the churches and the endowments 
exist. On the other hand, the pos- 
sible disservice might be done to them by 
handing over the 

to an iustitution to w 


at 
uch trans- 


sentative Church 
t) ä — by 
actions, wever, should 
between the c i 


stitute but one Church; neither ought it, either 
by bribes or b a compulsion, continue to 
bind the Ch as it now 


does by the still more cohesive forces of an 
Establishment. It will be seen that these sug- 
gestions, while they would leave a consid 

amount of Church property in the hands of 
Episcopalians, recognise the right of cop 
tions, and of the inhabitants of particular ° 


ties, to determine for themselves their future 
ecclesiastical relationships. 
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VII.—MODERN ENDOWMENTS. 
22. If an endowment—whether it includes a par- 
or not—has been created by a private indi- 
vidual, and he be living at the date of disestablish- 
ment, the commissioners should, on his application, 
vest the — in him, or 47 other person or 
rsons as he may appoint. Any parsonage so recon- 
veyed should be snbjectto the provision in Section 26. 
28. Where endowments have been created, by 
voluntary subscriptions exclusively, sincé the date 
of the first of the Church Buildi g Acts (1818), 
they should become = Pree of the existing 
congregations, and be held for their use. Endow- 
ments not reconveyed udder Section 22 should, in 
like manner, become thé property of the congrega- 
tions (See note as to congregations, followin 
Section 21.) | 


24. Where such endowments have Bun created | 


rtly by subscriptions, and partly from national 
— A the — of the latter should be deducted, 
and should furm part of the surplus. 

25. The endowments dealt with under Sections 
22, 23, 24 should be cha with the annuities pai 
as com ion to the clergymen who have 
the ients of such endowments. 


VIII. —PARSONAGES AND GLEBES. 
26. As the annual value of the parsonages and 
ebes would be included in the estimate of the 
incomes of the cle 
in them wou 


one involving more than rr and a 


the parsonages 
in the country —even with compensation—would be 


families. That would be avoided, and ample time 
be afforded for making charges without personal 
inconvenience, by allowing the existing incumbents 
to occupy their parsonages so long as they continue 
to be ministers of the churches in which they now 
officiate; but, of course, on payment of rent, 

ing to the valuation Te settling their 
claims for com tion. an et i 
incumbent should continue minister of the chu 
in which he was officiating at the time of disesta- 
dlishment would depend on the arrangement made 
by the congregation, acting as such, or in connec- 
tion with any religious organisation with which it 
might determine to connect itself. 

IX. —MISCELLANEOUS, 

27. The Irish Church Act provided for the sale 
of tithe-rent charge to the owners of land on the 
2 of 224 years’ purchase; and an English 

ct should contain similar provisions. — tha 
‘of levying church-rates, in any form, sh also 
cease ; provision being made for extinguishing debts, 
or for meeting other claims, for which 85 
rates may still be levied. Easter dues other 
minor ecclesiastical impositions, which are either 
smallin amount, or vexatious in their character, 
should be abolished. Special arrangements 
would also be required to relieve the inbabitants 
of corporate towns, such as Liverpool, and of 
parishes, such as Marylebone, who have to 


pay large sums out of municipal or paro- 


chial rates to maintain churches, and to provide 
incomes for the clergy officiating in them. 
- X.—DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY. 

28. It is not essential that these suggestions 
should answer the oft-repeated inquiry— What 
will you do with the surplus?” and there are 
several reasons why it is not at t desirable to 
do so. It is not incumbent on who advocate 
‘disestablishment and disendowment, to prescribe 
pad ar Seah oe — realised — ae be 
appropriated. ose who agree as to t t, may 
‘naturally differ as to the second. As a matter of 
fact, while the Irish Church has been disestablished 
the Legislature has yet to determine what use shall 
be made of the surplus. A particular disposition 
-of it was proposed; but it occasioned diversity of 
opinion, and was wisely abandoned. When the 
English Church is disestablished there may be no 
considerable surplus available for years to come. 
I- 
f in imagination „the nation wi i 
on its appropriation with reference to the wants and 
f of the period, and is not likely to be bound 


made years before. The surplus may 


be 3 to education — to the maintenance of the 
poor — ectin sani improvements to 
the reduction of 8 debt, or to other 
objects of a secular character, which would be 
‘beneficial to the whole nation. It may, however, 


be suggested that, inasmuch as 434 — of 
the pruperty now devoted to ecclesiastical purposes 
belongs to the parishes, such portions of it as Par- 
liament may from time to time determine should be 
applied to objects, and be administered by 
municipal and other local authorities. 
CONCLUSION. 

29. It has been already stated that these sugges- 
tions are not to be regarded as an exhaustive state- 
‘ment of the various points which would require to 
be dealt with in connection with the disestablish- 
ment of the English Church. It is necessary to 
add that there are also subjects which, though 
‘popularly associated with such a change, have no 
necessary connection with it. The most important 


of these is, the succession to the Crown, under 


what is known as the Act of Settlement. The ex- 


clusion of members of the Roman Catholic Charch 


from the throne of Great Britain is a political, 
quite as much as an ecclesiastical question, and 


must be dealt with on its own merits. It was left 


untouched when the Irish Establishment was abo- 
lished, a 1d mer, like manner, be left untouched 
when those of England and Scotland are disesta- 
blished also. 


30. There are also minor questions—such as the 
laws relating to Sunday observance—the dppoint- 
ment of army and ins, &c., which are 
— distinct the objeots which would be 
proper y aimed at in a Disestablishment Act. Such 
an Act would have for its object the putting an end 
to the State machinery which regulates the affairs 
of a Church now established by law. How far the 

inciple involved in such an Act should be applied 

other directions, might be matter for subsequent 
consideration ; but need not, and ought not, to be 
imported into the discussion of the perfectly sepa- 
rate issues raised by the pending controversy. ' 
— ——ͤ 


PRESENTATION TO DR. UNDERHILL. 


At the annual members’ meeting of the Baptist 
Missionary Society last year, a committee was ap- 
pointed to undertake. the work of ing fora 
suitable presentation to Dr. Underhill on his retire- 
ment from the sécretariat of the mission. It was 
it of the Doctor and of the 
H On Wednesday — 1 — 
ouse. mornin t, a 
was given in the library of the Mission House for 
of making the presentation. There 
and influential gathering, 1 


by Josep 
Tritton, Esq., the treasurer. 
The CHAIRMAN explained that when Mr. Tres- 
trail seven years ago retired from office, it was their 


vilege to present him with a testimonial of the 
— and re of the brethren, and that testi - 
monial receive a supplement in another 


shape that morning. Now that Dr. Underhill, 
after twenty-seven years’ devoted service to their 
2 2 to the cause of Christ, had 
retired, they desired that some substantial 
token of their regard should be given to him. . 
The Rev. J. P. Cuown, in a few well-chosen and 
affectionate words, on behalf of the subscribers 
to the treasurer of the Missionary Society 
Rae He said that when a 
Dr. U determined upon relinquishing 
-L. 
2 no co co vail upon 
rar it was felt er 


gifts were pro a ge , and these were ac- 
companied by wo of aympathy far more ious. 
e portraits were at this point unvei — 
—— Messrs. Bailhache and Baynes, 7 
were greatly and aniversally admired. 
rca we Sl 
cepti t valua i 
would occupy a place in the house with other 
rtraite of honoured brethren some of whom have 
asleep and others continue to this day. Much 
as they valued the representations of their two 
brethren, they were ing to the reality, and he 
hoped the day would be very far distant when the 
origi would cease to be seen among them. 
| Rev. C. M. Brrre.u read the resolution of 
the annual members’ meeting in 1876, expressive 
of the appreciation in which Dr. Underhill’s ser- 
vices been held.. When they considered that 
Dr. Underhill had conducted affairs of that 
949 had been present 
at ita committees, prepared a comprehensive 
and clear statement of its business, had maintained 
t the country in its freshness the interest 
missionary work by appear- 
in their pulpits and en their platforms—for he 
id both ; h all these years a 
missionaries in their 


in ac- 
t they 


and distinguished services he had rendered the cause 
of missions in India in times of critical importance. 
Dr. UNDERHILL, who was received with much 
applause, said that the kind expressions of his 
brethren who had spoken rendered it exceedingly diffi- 
oult for him to make any adequate acknowledgment. 
It could not but be to him a matter of deepest grati- 


tude to God that, on looking back upon the twenty- 


21 r 
such expressions of their esteem and goodwill, 


The ing concl 
ore u 


THE ZENANA MISSION. 


P the moat 
eld boat Friday 


at the early hour of a quarter 
in India is under the . 


Nearly 500 women receive religious 
these zepanas, and eleven girls’ 
about 350 child 


for the 
longer convenient for them 
to do, at the houses of the 
Underhill also the 


disposition, ot Rev. W. 


G. Lewis, 
Bayswater, who was advertised as one of the 


mn, and 


werful. argument in favour. of the ob 
he midelde. He spoke as ores 
He had seen the want which the 


8 


— 


I 
$s 


visited the 
re- 


F 


reached b 
a afraid thes the — 
ttee— : and they 
grateful to They felt that the Teso- mpure 
— referred he needed 3 N. in li i that in 
which it could 6 „ and it pro- 0 
vided in the beautiful casket which would 1 — 
now be uncovered. Mr. Birrell then - | had, howev that did 
ceeded minutely to describe the casket, w not educate ved of 
was of of the Cinque - Cento | half its strep God 
style, and man Mr. J. W. Ben- was ing like 
son. The centre panel of the reverse side bears the | Mr. Pawoett importance of the 
i in blue Presented to Edward | subject, and more in- 
Ade „LL. D., in oor tee Panties — — hristians to be active. 
as 6 0 pressed 
Missionary Society from 1849 to 1876.” The ) 


obverse contains a delicately carved view, in 
ep SS ere In the pilasters of the casket 
are uced the sugar canes, Indian corn, the 
br —. — At the four corners are —＋ 
ly carv res, in ivory, ve nting natives 
Brittany, Jamaica, China, hee India. The cover 
of the casketis surmounted bya globe, festooned with 
a wreath of flow 


a flying dove on the summit. 


The Kev. James Surrn, of Delhi, then 12 that 
P 


Dr. Underhill with an album containi 
hs of the Indian missionaries and their families, 
by an illuminated address written in India 
y the missionaries, and which testified to the 
remembrance of the many services he had rendered 
to the mission in India, and to the cordial relations 


nothing to do, who might be 
On the motion of Sir Morton 
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